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ON THE 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 


WRITTEN IN JANUARY, 1788, 


BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 


"THE great antiquity of the Hindus is be- 
lieved fo firmly by themfelves, and has been 
the fubje& of fo much converfation among 
Europeans, that a fhort view of their Chronolo- 
gical Syftem, which has not yet been exhibited 
from certain authorities, may be acceptable to 
thofe, who feek truth without partiality to re- 
ceive opinions, and without regarding any con- 
fequences, that may refult from their inquiries ; 
the confequences, indeed, of truth cannot but 
be defirable, and no reafonable man will appre- 
hend any danger to fociety from a general dif- 
fufion of its light; but we muft not fuffer our- - 
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felves to be dazzled by a falfe glare, nor miftake 
enigmas and allegories for hiftorical verity. 
Attached to no fyftem, and as much difpofed to 
reje& the Mofaick hiftory, if it be proved er- 
roneous, as to believe it, if it be confirmed by 
found reafoning from indubitable evidence, I 
propofe to lay before you a concife account 
of Indian Chronology, extracted from Sanfcrit 
books, or colle€ted from converfations . with 
“Pandits, and to fubjoin a few remarks on their - 
fyftem, without attempting to decide a queftion, 
which I fhall venture to ftart, ** whether it is 
‘ not in fa@ the fame with our own, but em- 
* bellithed and obfcured by the fancy of their 
“ poets and the riddles of their aftronomers.” 
One of the moft curious books in San/crit, 
and ene of the oldeft after the Véda’s, is a 
tract on religious and civil duties, taken, as it is 
believed, from the ora] inftructions of Meny, 
fon of BRAHM 4A’, to the firft inhabitants of the 
earth: a well-collated copy of this imterefting 
law-traét is now before mae:-and I begin my 
differtation with a few couplets from the frft 
chapter of it: “ The fun caufes the. divifion of 
“ day apd night, which are of two forts, thofe 
“ of men and thofe of the Gods; the day, for 
the labour, of aif creatures: in their Jeveral 
“ employments; the night, for their fumber, 
“A meth i ig.a day and night of the ——— 


cc 
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and it is divided into two parts ; the bright half 
is their day for laborious exertions; the dark 
half, thar night for fleep. A year is aday 
and night of the Gods; and that is alfo di- 
vided into two halves; the day is, when the 
fun moves towards the north; the night, 
when it moves towards the fouth. Learn 
now the duration of a night and day of 
BRAHMA’, with that of the ages refpedctively 
and in order. Four thoufand years of the 
Gods they call the Crita (or Satya), age; and 
its limits at the beginning and at the end 
are, m like manner, as many hundreds. 
In the three fucceffive ages, together with — 
their limits at the beginning and end of 
them, are thoufands and hundreds dimi- 


nifhed by one. This aggregate of four ages, 


amounting to twelve thoufand divine years, is 
called an age of the Gods; and a thoufand 
fuch divine ages added together muft be con- 
fidered ag a day of BrAauMa’: his night has 
alfo the fame duration. The before men- 
tioned age of the Gods, or twelve thoufand 
of their years, multiplied by feventy-one, 
form what is named here below a Manwan- 


‘ tara. ‘There are alternate creations and de- 
a 


ftructions ef worlds through innumerable 
Manwantara’ss the Being Supremely Defira-. 


‘t ble performs all this again and again.” 


ee 
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Such is the arrangement of infinite time, 
which the Hindus believe to have been revealed 
from heaven, and which they generally under- 
ftand in a literal fenfe: it feems to have intrin- 
fick marks of being purely aftronomical; but I 
will not appropriate the obfervations of others, 
- Mor anticipate thofe in particular, which have 
been made by two or three of our members, 
and which they will, I hope, communicate to — 
the fociety. A conjeQure, however, of Mr. 
Paterson has fo much ingenuity in it, that I 
cannot forbear mentioning it here, efpecially as 
it feems to be confirmed by one of the couplets 
juft cited: he fuppofes, that, as a month of mor- 
tals is a day and night of the Patriarchs from 
the analogy of its bright and dark halves, fo, by 
the fame analogy, a day and night of mortals 
might have been confidered by the ancient 
Hindus as a month of the lower world; and then 
a year of fuch months will confift only of 
twelve days and nights, and thirty fuch years | 
will compofe a lunar year of mortals; whence 
he furmifes, that the Jour million three hundred 
_ and twenty thoufand years, of which the four 
Indian ages are fuppofed to confift, mean only 
years of twelve days; and, in fad, that fum, di- 
vided by ¢hirty, is reduced to an hundred and 
Jorty-four thaufand: now a thoufand four hundred 
and forty years are one pada, a period in the 
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Hindu aftronomy, and that fum, multiplied by 
eeghteen, amounts precifely to twenty-five thou- 
fand nine hundred and twenty, the number of 
years in which the fixed ftars appear to per- 
form their long revolution eaftward. The laft 
mentioned fum.is the product alfo of an hun- 
dred and forty-four, which, according to M. 
BAILLy, was an old Indian cycle, into an Sun- 
dred and eighty, or the Tartarsan period, called 
Van, and of two thoufand eight hundred and 
eighty into mine, which is not only one of the 
lunar cycles, but confidered by the Hindus as 
a myfterious number and an emblem of Divi- 
nity, becaufe, if it be multiplied by any other 
whole number, the fum of the figures in the 
different produits remains, always nine, as the 
Deity, who appears in many forms, continues 
One immutable eflence. The important period — 
of twenty-five thoufand nine hundred end twenty 
years is well known to arife from the multipli- 
cation of three hundred and fixty into feventy- 
two, the number of years in which a fixed ftar 
{eems to move through a degree of a great cir- 
-ele; and, although M. Lz GeEnrit affures us; 
that the modern Hindus believe a complete re-. 
volution of the ftars to be made in twenty-four 
. thoufand years, or fifty-four feconds of a degree 
' to be paffled in one year, yet we may have rea- 
fon to think, that the old Indian aftronpmers 
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had made a more accurate calculation, but con~ 
cealed their knowledge from the people under 
the veil of fourteen MENWANTARA’S, /evéntya 
one divine ages, compound cycles, and years of 
different forts, from thofe of BRaHMA’ to thofé 
of Pdtéla, or the infernal regions. If we follow 
the analogy fuggefted by Menu, and fuppofe 
only a day and night to be called a year, we 
may divide the number of years in a divine age 
by three hundred and fixty, and the quotient will 
be twelve thoufand, or the number of his divine 
years in one age ; but, conjecture apart, we need 
only compare the two periods 4320000 and 
25920, and we fhall find, that among their com-~ 
frion divifors, are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 725 
144, &c. which numbers with their feveral 
multiples, efpecially in a decuple progreffion, 
¢onftitute fome of the moft celebrated periods 
of the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of 
the Indians. We cannot fail to obferve, that the 
number 432, which appears to be the bafis of 
the Indian fyftem, is a 60th part of 25920, and, 
- by continuing the comparifon, we might proba-+ 
bly folve the whole enigma. In the preface to 
a Varanes Almanack I find the following wild 
ftanza: “ A sthoufand Great Ages are a day of 
‘ BRAHMA ; a ¢thoufend fuch days are an In 
“ gan hour of Visunu; fix hundred thoufand 
* fach hours make a period of Rupra; and a 
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* million of Rudra’s (or two guadvilkons five 
“ hundred. and ninety-two thoufand trilhons of Ju- 
““ nar years), ate but a fecond to the Supreme - 
* Being.” The Hiadu theologians deny the 
eonclufion of the ftanza to be orthodox: * Time, 
“they fay, exifis not at all with Gon;” and 
they advife the Aftronomers to mind their own 
bufinefs without meddling with theology. The 
aftronomical verfe, however, will anfwer our 
prefent purpofe; for it fhows, in the firft place, 
that cyphers are added at pleafure to {well the 
periods; and if we take ten cyphers from a Ru- 
dra, or divide by ten thoufand millions, we thall 
have a period of 259200000 years, which, di- 
vided by 60 (the ufual divifor of time among 
the Hindus ) will give 4320000, or a Great Age, 
which we find fubdivided in the proportion of | 
45 35 25 1, from the notion of virtue decreafing 
arithmetically in the golden, flver, copper, and 
earthen, ages. But, fhould it be thought im- 
probable, that the Indian aftronomers in very 
early times had made mere accurate obferva- 
tions than thofe of. Alexandria, Bagddd, - or 
Mardgbab, and {till more improbable that they 
fhould have relapfed without apparent caufe 
into error, we may fuppofe, that they formed 
their divine age by an arbitrary multiplication of 
24,000 by 180 according to M. Le GenTiny 
er.of 21600 by 200 according to the commngnt 
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on the Siérya Siddbénta, Now, a8 it is bardly 
poffible, thatfuch coincidences fhould be. acci- 
_ dental, we may hold it nearly .demonfirated, 
that the period of a druime age was at firft merely: 
aftronomical, and may confequently reje& it 
from our prefent inquiry into the hiftorical or 
civil chronology of India.. Let us, however, 
proceed to the avowed opinions of the Hindus, 
and fee, when we have afcertained their fyftem, 
whether we can reconcile it to the courfe of 
nature and the common fenfe of mankind. | 

The aggregate of their four ages they call a 
divine age, and believe that, in every thoufand 
fuch ages, or in every day of BRauMA’, fourteen 
MeEnv’s are fucceflively invefted by him with 
the fovereignty of the earth; each Menu, they 
fuppofe, tranfmits his empire to his fons and 
grand fons during a period of feventy-one divine 
ages; and fuch a period they name a Mazn- 
wantgra; byt, fince fourteen multiplied by /e- 
venty-one are not quite a thoufand, we muft 
conclude, that jx dsvine ages are allowed for 
‘intervals between the Manwantara’s, or for the | 
twilight of BRAuMA”s day. Thirty fuch days, 
or Ca/pas, conftitute, in their opinion, 2 month 
of BRAuMA’; twelve fuch months, one of his 
years; and an hundred fuch years, his age; of | 
which age they affert, that fifty years have 
elapfed. We are now then, according to the 
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Hindus, in the firft day or Calpa’‘of the firft. 
month of the fifty-firft year of BRAuMA’’S age, 
and in the twenty-eighth divine age of the fe- 
venth Manwantara, of which divine age the 
three firft human ages have pafled, and four thoue: 
fand eight hundred and eighty-eight of the fourth. 

In the prefent day of BrauMa’, the firft 
MeEnv was furnamed Swa/YAMBHUVA, Or Son 
of the Self-exiftent; and it is He, by whom the 
Infiitutes of Religious and Civil Duties are fup- 
pofed to have been delivered: in his time the 
Deity defcended at a Sacrifice, and, by his wife 
SATARU’PA’, he had two diftinguifhed fons, 
and three daughters. This pair was created, for 
the multiplication of the human fpecies, after 
that new creation of the world, which the Braé- 
mans call Padmacalpiya, or the Lotos-creation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age of 
MEnNuv’s Inftitutes, according to the Bradmans, 
we muft multiply four million three hundred 
and twenty thoufand by fix times feventy-one, 
and add to the produ the number of years al- © 
ready paft in the feventh Manwantara. Of the 
five Menv’s, who fucceeded him, I have feen 
little more than the names; but the Hindu writ- 
ings are very diffufe on the life and pofterity of 
the feventh Menu, furnamed VAIVASWATA, 
or Child of the Sun: he is {uppofed to have had 
ten fons, of whom the eldeft was IcsHwa cu; 
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and to have been accompanied by feven RiAi’s, 
or holy perfons, whofe. tates were, CASYAPA,y 
Atri, VAsIsHtTHaA, Viswa MITNA, GAUTA- — 
MA, JAMADAGNI, and BHARADWA’JA; an 
account, which explains the opening of the 
fourth chapter of the Gita: “ This immutable 
“. fyftem of devotion,: fays Crisuna, I re- 
“ vealed to ViVASWAT, or the Sun; Vivas- 
“ war declared it to bis 2 Menu; Menu 
“‘ explained it to IcsHwa’cu: thus the Chief 
“ Ribi’s know this fublime doérine delivered 
“ from one to another.” . 
In the reign of this ations Monarch the 
Hindus believe the whole earth to have been 
drowned, and the whole human race deftroyed 
by a flood, except the pious Prince himfelf, the 
feven Rifhi’s, and their feveral wives; for they 
fuppofe his children to have been born after the 
deluge. ‘This general pra/aya, or deftruction, 
is the fubje& of the firft Purdna, or Sacred 
Poem, which confifts of fourteen thoufand Stan- - 
zas; and the ftory is concifely, but clearly and 
elegantly, told in the eighth book of the Bhdga- 
wata, from which I have extraéted the whole, 
and tranflated it with preat care, but will only 
prefent you here with an abridgement -of it. 
** The demon Hayacriva having. purloined 
*‘the Védas from the cuftody of BRAHMA, 
“ while he was repofing at the clofe of the 
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“ fixth Manwentera, the whole rate of mett 
“ bécame corrupt, except the feven Ri/br’s, and 
‘© SATYAVRATA, who then reigned in Dravrs 
‘S ra, a maritime region to the fouth of Cars 
“ ndta: this prince was performing his ablutions 
‘in the. river Critamdla, when VisHNU aps 
“ peared to him in the fhape of a {mall fith, 
“‘ and, after feveral augmentations of bulk in 
‘¢ different waters, was placed by SATYAVRATA 
‘in the ocean, where he thus addreffed his 
“amazed votary: ‘ In /even days all creatures 
‘who have offended me fhall be deftroyed by 
‘a deluge, but thou fhalt be fecured in a capa- 
© cious veffel miraculoufly formed: take there- 
‘ fore all kinds of medicinal herbs and efculent 
‘grain for food, and, together with the feven 
‘holy men, your refpective wives, and pairs of 
‘all animals, enter the ark without fear; then 
‘ thalt thou know God face to face, and all thy 
€ gueftions fhall be anfwered.’ Saying this, he 
difappeared; and, after feven days, the ocean 
“began to overflow thé coafts, and the earth ta 
“‘ be flooded by conftant fhowera, when Saty- 
“ AVRATA, meditating on the Deity, faw a 
‘s large veflel moving on the waters: he entered 
‘it, having in all refpects conformed to the in+ 
“¢ ftruGtions of Visunu; who, in the form of a 
*¢ vait fith, fuffered the veflel to be tied with 
“ a preat fea ferpent, as with a cable, to his meas 
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“ furelefs horn. When the deluge had ceafed; 
“ VISHNU flew the demon, and recovered the 
“ Véda’s, inftructed SATY.AVRATA in divine 
“ knowledge, and appointed him the feventh 
“Menu, by the name.of VaIvASWATA.” 
Let us compare. the two Indian accounts of the 
Creation and. the Deluge with thofe delivered by 
Mosss. It is not made a queftion in this tract; 
whether the firft chapters of Genefs are to be un- 
derftood in a literal, or merely in an allegorical, 
fenfe: the only points before us are, whether the. 
creation defcribed by the fir/# MENu, which the | 
Brahmans call that of the Lotos, be not the fame 
with that recorded in our Scripture, and whether 
the ftory of the feventh Menu be not one and 
the fame with that of Noan. I propofe the 
queftions, but afirm nothing; leaving others to 
fettle their opinions, whether ADAm be derived - 
from ddim, which in Sanfcrit means the firft, or 
MENu from Nuu, the true name of the Patri- 
arch; whether the Sacrifce, at which Gop is _ 
believed to have defcended, allude to the offer- 
ing of ABEL; and, on the whole, whether the 
two Menu’s can mean any other perfons than 
the great progenitor, and the reftorer, of. our 
‘{pecies. a | 

On a fuppofition, that VaivaswaTA, or 
Sun-born, was the NoAu of Scripture, let us 
proceed to the Indian account of his pofterity, 
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which I extra@ from the Purdndrt’ baprecdsa, 
or The Purdna’s Explained, a work lately com- 
pofed in Sanfertt by RADHACANTA Sar- 
MAN, a Pandit of extenfive learning and great 
fame among the Hindus of this province. Be- 
fore we examine the genealogies of kings, 
which he has colleéted from the Purdna’s, it 
will be neceflary to give a general idea of the 
Avatara’s, or Defcents, of the Deity: the Hin- 
dus believe innumerable fuch defcents or fpecial 
interpofitions of providence in the affairs of 
mankind ; but they reckon ¢en principal vatd- 
ra’sin the current period of four ages; and all of 
them are defcribed, in order as they are fuppofed 
to occur, in the following Ode of JAYADEVA, 
the great Lyrick Poet of India. 

1. “ Thou recovereft the Véda in the water 
“ of the. ocean of deftruction, placing it joy- 
“ fully in the bofom of an ark fabricated dy © 
“ thee; O Ce’sava, affuming the body of a 
“ fb: be vidtorious, O Heri, lord of the 
“ Univerfe! 

2. “ The earth ftands firm on thy im- 
“ menfely broad back, which grows larger from 
“ the callus occafioned by bearing that vaft bur- 
“ den, O Cesava, affluming the body of a 
“ tortoife: be victorious, O HERI, lord of the 
“ Univerfe ! | | 

3. “ The earth, placed on the point of thy 
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“ tufk, remains fixed like the figure of a black 
- a an the moon, O Ce'sava, afluming ~ 
“ the farm of a doar: be victorious, 0 Heri, 
% Jord of the Univerfe!” 
. 4. Theclaw with a ftupendous point, on the 
exquifite lotos of thy lion’s paw, is the black 
hee, that ftung the body of the embowelled H1~ 
RANYACASIPU, O Ce’sava, afluming the form 
of a man-hon: be victorious, O Heat, lord of 
the Univerfe! | 
5. By thy power thou beguileft BALr, O thou 
miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of men with the 
water (of Ganga) fpringing from thy feet, O 
_ Cx'sava, afluming the form of a dwarf: be 
- viGorious, O Hert, lord of the Univerfe! — 
6. Thou batheft in pure water, confifting of | 
the blood of C/hatriya’s, the world, whofe of- 
fenees are removed and who are relieved from 
the pain of other births, O Cesava, affuming 
the form of Paras'u-RAMA: be vidtorious, OQ 
HERI, lord of the Univerfe! 
9. With eafe to thyfelf, with delight to the 
Genii of the eight regions, thou fcattereft on 
all fides in the plain of combat the demon with 
ten heads, O Ce’sava, affuming the form of 
Rama-CHANDRA: be victorious, a Herr, 
Jord of the Univerfe! 
8. Thou weareft on thy bright ai a man- 
tle thining like a blue cloud, or like the watey of 
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Yamuna tripping toward thee through fear of 
thy furrowing plough fhare, O Ce’sava, aflum- 
ing the form of Bata-Ra'Ma: be victorious, Q 
Hert, lord of the Univerfe! 

9. Thou blameft (oh, wonderful!) the whole 
Véda, when thou feeft, O kind-hearted, the 
{laughter of cattle prefcribed for facrifice, O 
‘CESAVA, afluming the body of Buppua: be 
yictorious, O Heart, lord of the Uniyerfe! 

10. For the deftruétion of all the impure 
thon draweft thy cimeter like a blazing comet 
(how tremendous!) O Ce’sava, affuming the 
body of Cauci: be victorious, O Her, lord 
of the Univerfe! | | , 

Thefe ten Avatara’s are by fome arranged 

according to the thoufands of divine years in 
each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical pro- 
portion from four to one; and, if fuch an ar- 
rangement were univerfally received, we fhould 
be able to afcertain a very material point in.the 
Hindu Chronology ; I mean the birth of Bup- 
“DHA, concerning which the different Pandtts, 
whom I have confulted, and the fame Pandits 
at different times, have expreffed a ftrange di- 
yerfity of opinion. They all agree, that CaLca 
is yet to-come, and that BuppHaA was the laft 
confiderable incarnation of the Deity; but the 
aliranomers at Vardnes place him in the sbard 
age,..aad. Ra‘'pHACA' XT infifts, that he ap* 
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peared after the thoufandth year of the fourth: 
the-learned and accurate author of the Dabifdn, 
whofe information concerning the Hindus is 
wonderfully correct, mentions an opinion of the 
Pandits, with whom he had converfed, that 
Buppua began his career ten years before the . 
_ clofe of the third age; and Go’verDHANA of 
Cafbmir, who had once informed me, that 
CrisHNa defcended two centuries before Bup- 
DHA, affured me lately, that the Cafbmirians ad- 
mitted an interval of twenty-four years (others 
allow only ¢we/ve) between thofe two divine 
perfons. The beft authority, after all, is the 
. Bhagawat itfelf, in the firft chapter of which 
it is exprefsly declared, that “‘ BuppHA, the fon 
‘of Jina, would appear at Ciécat'a, for the 
“‘ purpofe of confounding the demons, ju/f at 
“© the beginning of the Calyug.” I have long 
been convinced, that, on thefe fubje&ts, we can 
only reafon fatisfactorily from written evidence, 
and that our forenfick rule muft be invariably 
applied, to take the declarations of the Brahmans 
moft frongly againft themfelves, that is, againft 
their pretenfions to antiquity; {o that, on the 
whole, we may fafely place BuppHA juff at the 
beginning of the prefent age: but what is the de- 
ginning of it? When this queftion was propofed 
to RapHaAcaNT, he anfwered: “ of a period 
** corhprifing more than four hundred thoufand 
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“« years, the firft two or three thoufand may 
‘* reafonably be called the deginning.”” On my 
demanding wrstten evidence, he produced a book 
of fome authority, compofed by a learned Gé/— 
wamt, and entitled Bhagawatémrita, or, the 
Neétar of the Bhégawat, on which it is a me- 
trical comment;: and the couplet which he read 
from it deferves to be cited: after the juft men- 
tioned account of Buppua in the text, or 
commentator fays, 


Afau vyaftah calérabdafahafradwitaye gate, 
Mirtih pat’ alaverna’fya dwibbuja chicurij hita. 


‘ He became vifible, the-thoufand-and-fecond- 
* year-of-the-Cali-age, beimg paft; his body of- 
* a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, with-two- 
© arms, without-hair on bs head.’ , 

Cicata, named in the text as the birth place 
of Buppua, the Géfwdam: fuppofes to have 
been Dhermdranya, a wood near Gayd, where a 
coloflal image of that ancient Deity ftill re- 
mains: it feemed to me of black ftone; but, 
as I faw it by torch-light, I cannot be pofi- 
tive as to its colour, which may, indeed, have 
been changed by time. 

‘The Brahmans univerfally Geile of the Baud- 
dbas with all the malignity of an intolerant 
fpirit; yet the moft.orthodox among them con- 
fider Buppua himfelf as an incarnation of 

VOL. II. } Cc | 
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VisHNu: this is a contradi@ion hard to be re 
conciled; unlefs we cut the knot, inftead of un~ 
tying it, by fuppofing with GiorGI, that there 
were fwo Buppuas, the younger of whom 
eftablifhed the new religion, which gave fo 
great offertce in India, and was introduced into 
China in the firft century of our era. The Ca/b- 
wirian before mentioned afferted this fact, with- 
out being led to it by any queftion that implied 
it; and we may have reafon to fuppofe, that 
_ Buddba is in truth only a general word for 2 
Pbhilofopber: the author of a celebrated San/crit 
Dictionary, entitled from his name Amaracd/ha, 
who was himfelf a Bauddba, and flourifhed in 
the firft century before CuristT, begins his vo- 
eabulary with nine words, that fignify Jeaven, 
and proceeds to thofe, which mean @ deity in ges 
neral; after which come different clafes of Gods, 
Demigods, and Demons, all by generick names; 
and they are followed by two very remarkable 
heads; firft, (not the general names of BuppHA, 
but) the names of a Byuddba-in-general, of which 
he gives us eighteen, fuch as Mun:, Sdfiri, Mu- 
nindra, Vinayaca, Samantabbadra, Dhermaraja, 
Sugata, and the like; moft of them fignificative 
of excellence, wifdom, virtue, and fanctity; fe- 
condly, the names of a-particular-Buddba-Munt- 
who-defcended-in-the-family-of-Sa’cya (thofe 
are the very words of the original), and his ti- 
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tles are, Sdcyamuni, Sdcyafinha, Servért' bafiddba, 
Saudbédani, Gautama, Arcabandbu, or Kinfman 
of the Sun, and Mdyddévifuta, or Child of Ma'- 
ya’: thence the author paffes to the different 
epithets of particular Hindu Deities. When I 
pointed out this curious paflage to Ra‘rHa’- 
ca’nT, he contended, that the firft- eighteen 
ames were genera/ epithets, and the following 
feven, proper names, or patronymicks, of one and 
the fame perfon; but Ra’MALO'CHAN, my own 
teacher, who, though not 4 Brahman, is an ex- 
cellent fcholar and a very fenfible unprejudiced 
man, affured me, that Buddba was a generick 
word, like Déva, and that the learned author, — 
having exhibited the names of a Dévatd in ge- 
neral, proceeded to thofe of a Buddba in gene- 
tal, before he cathe to particulafs: the added, 
that Buddba might mean a Sage or a Philofo- 
per, though Budba was the word commonly — 

ufed fora mere wife man without fupernatural — 
powers. It feems highly probable, on the 
whole, that the BuppHa; whom JaYADE'VA 
celebrates in his Hymn, was the Sdcyafnba, or — 
Eton of Sa'cya, who, though he forbad the fa- 
crifices of cattle, which the Véda’s enjoin, was 
believed to be Visunu himfelf in a human 
form, and that another Buddba, one perhaps of 
his followers in a later age, affluming his name 
and charater, attempted to overfet the whole 

c2. 
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fyftem of the Brahmans, and was the caufe of 
‘that perfecution, from which the Bauddbas are 
known to have fled into very diftant regions. 
May we not reconcile the fingular difference of 
opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
BuDDHA's appearance, by fuppofing that they 
have confounded the Two Buddba’s, the firft of 
whom was born a few years before the clofe of 
the laft age, and the fecond, when above a thou- © 
fand years of the prefent age had elapfed? We. | 
know, from better authorities, and with as much 
certainty as can juftly be expected on fo doubt-. 
ful a fubje&, the real time, compared with our 
own era, when the ancient BuppuHa began to 
diftinguifh himfelf; and it is for this reafon. 
principally, that I have dwelled with minute 
anxiety on the fubje& of the laft Avatar. 
The Brébmans, who affifted ABU’LFAZL in 
his curious, but fuperficial, account of his maf- 
ter’s Empire, informed him, if the figures in the 
Ayini Achari be correétly written, that a.period 
of 2962 years had elapfed from the birth of 
Buppua to the goth year of AcBaRr’s reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 
1366th year before that of our Saviour; but, 
when the, Céinefe government admitted a new 
: religion from India in ‘the firtt century of our. 
era, they made particular inquiries concerning 
the age of the old Indian Buppua, whofe birth, 
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according to Couper, they place in the 4rft 
year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years before 
CurisT, and they call him, fays he, For 
the fon of More or Maya; but M. De 
GuiGnes, on the authority of four Chinefe 
Hiftorians, afferts, that Fo was born about the 
year before Curisr 1027, in the kingdom of 
Cafbmir: GiorG1, or rather Cassiano, from 
whofe papers his work was compiled, affures 
us, that, by the calculation of the 7sbetzans, he 
appeafed only 959 years before the Cériftian 
epoch; and M. BaiLty, with fome helfitation, 
places him 1031 years before it, but inclines to 
think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former tract, with the ‘4r/? 
Bupua, or Mercury, whom the Gotés called 
WoDEN, and of whom I fhall prefently take 
particular notice. Now, whether we affume the 
medium of the four laft-mentioned dates, or im- 
plicitly rely on the authorities quoted by De 
GUIGNES, we may conclude, that BuDDHA was 
firft diftinguifhed in this country about @ thou- 
Jfand years before the beginning of pur era; and 
whoever, in fo early an age, expedts a certain 
epoch unqualified with aéout or nearly, will be 
greatly difappointed. Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Himdus began 
about oze thoufand years before CuRrisT, accord- 
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ing to GoveRDHAN’s account of BuppHa’s 
birth, or #we thoufand, according to that of 
RADHACA'NT, the common opinion, that 4888 
years of it are now elapfed, is erroneous ; and 
here for the prefent we leave BuppuHaA, withan 
intention of returning to him in due time; 
obferving only, that, if the learned Indtans differ 
fo widely. in their accounts of the age, when 
their nigth .4vatdr appeared in their country, 
we may be affured, that they have no certain 
Chronology before him, and may fufpe& the 
‘certainty of all the relations concerning ever | 
4is appearance. 

The received Chronology of the Hindus 
begins with an abfurdity fo monftrous, as to 
overthrow the whole fyftem; for, having 
eftablithed their period of /eventy-one divine 
ages'as the reign af gach Menu, yet thinking 
it incongruous to place a holy perfonage in 
times. of impurity, they infift, that the Mena 
- Feigns only in every golden age, and difappears 
in the three human ages that follow it, continuing 
to dive and emerge, like a waterfowl, till 
the clofe of his Manwantara: the learned 
author of the Puranart hapracafa, which I will 
now follow ftep by ftep, mentioned this ri- 


-  diculous opinion with a feriaus face; but, as 


he has not inferted it in his work, we may 
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take his account of the feventh Menu accord- 
ing to its obvious and rational meaning, 
and fuppofe, that VarvaswaTa, the fon of 
Su’rya, the fon of Casyapa, or Uranus, 
the fon of Marrcui, or Light: the fon of 
BrauMa’, which is clearly an_ allegorical 
pedigree, reigned in the laft golden age, or, 
according to the Hindus, three million eight 
hundred and ninety-two thoufand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-eight years ago. But they 
contend, that he actually reigned on earth 
one million feven hundred and twenty-eight 
thoufand years of mortals, or four thoufand 
ight bundred years of the Gods; and this 
opinion is another monfter fo repugnant to the 
courfe of nature and to human reafon, that 
it muft be rejected as wholly fabulous, and 
taken as a proof that the Indians know nothing 
of their Sun-born Menu, but his name and 
the principal event of his life; I mean the 
univerfal deluge, of which the three firft Ava- 
tar’s are merely allegorical reprefentations, 
with a mixture, efpecially in the /econd, of 
aftronomical Mythology. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is 
believed to have defcended; for the feven Rz/hi's, 
who were preferved with him in the ark, are 
not mentioned as fathers of human families ; 
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but, fince his daughter Ira was married, as 
the Indians tell us, to the firft. Bupwa, or 
Mercury, the fon of CHANDRA, or the Moon, 
a male Deity, whofe father was ATRI, fon 
of BRAuMa’ (where again we mieet with an 
allegory purely aftronomical or poetical), his 
pofterity are divided into two great branches, 
called the Cdildren of the Sun from his own 
fuppofed father, and the Céildren of the Moon, 
from the parent of his daughter’s hufband ; 
the lineal male defcendants in both thefe © 
families are fuppofed to have reigned in the 
cities of Ayédbya, or Audh, and Prati/bt’hana, 
or Vitora, refpectively till the thoufandth year 
of the prefent age, and the names of all the 
princes in both. lines Having been diligently 
collected by Ra’'pHA'CA'NT from feveral Pu- 
rana's, | exhibit them in two columns arranged 
by er with oe attention. ; 


SECOND AGE. 


_ CHILDREN OF THE | 


SUN. . MOON. 
IcsHwa’cu,  ‘Bupua, 
Vicucfhit, — Pururavas, 
Cucutft’ha, - Ayuth, 


Anena, =  Nahuhha, 


Io. 


15. 


20. 


25° 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

Prit bu, 

Vis wagandhi, © 
Chandra, 
Yuvanas wa, 
Srava, 
Vrihadas wa, 
Dhundhumara, 
Drid’has'wa, 
Heryas wa, 
Nicumbha, 
Cris 4s wa, 
Sénajit, 


‘Yuvanas'wa, 


Mandhatri, 
Purucutfa, 
Trafadafyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryas wa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
Satyavrata, 
Tris ancu, 
Haris chandra, 
Rohita, 
Harita, 


30. Champa, 


MOON. 
Yayatt, 
Puru, 
Janaméjaya, 
Prachinwat, 
Pravira, 
Menafyu, 
Charupada, 
Sudyu, 
Bahugava, 
Sanyati, 
Ahanyati, 
Raudras'wa, 
Riteyuth, 
Rantinava, 
Sumati, 
Aiti, 
Dufbmanta, 
Bharata,* 

( Vitat’ha, 
Manyu, 
Vrihatcfhétra, 
Haftin, 
Ajamid”ha, 


Ricfha, 


Samwarana, — 
Curu, 


25 


10. 


15. 


20. 


25. 


30. 


46 


35° 


G0. 


45. 


50 


55 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 
Sudeéva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 
Bahuca, 
Sagara, 
Afamanjas, 
Ansumat, 
Bhagirat’ ba, 
Sruta, 
Nabha, 
Sindhudwipa, 
Ayutayufh, 
Ritaperna, 
Saudafa, 
As'maca, 


Malaca, 


_ Das‘arat’ha, 


Aid abidi, 
Vis wafaha, 
C’hat wanga, 
Dirghabahu, 
Raghu, 

Aja, 


Das arat ba, 


RaA’MA. 


MOON. 


— Fabnu, 


Surat’ha, 
Vidurat’ha, 


Sarvabhauma, 


Jayatféna, =«- 35. 
Radhica, 
Ayutayuth, 
Acrédhana, © 
Dévatit’hi, 

Ricfha, 40. 
Dilipa, 

Pratipa, 

Santanu, 
Vichitravirya, 


~ Pandu, 45. 


Yudbifbt bir ). 
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It is agreed among all the Paadits, that 
Ra'MA, their /eventh incarnate Divinity, ap- 
peared as king of -4yédbya in the interval 
between the A/ver and the brazen ages; and 
if we fuppofe him to have begun his reign 
at the very beginning of that interval, ftill 
three thoufand three bundred years of the 
Gods, or a million one hundred and eighty~ 
eight thoufand lunar years of mortals will 
remain in the //ver age, during which the 
Jiftyjive princes between VaIvVAsWATA and 
RaMa must have governed the world; but, 
reckoning ¢irty years for a generation, which 
is rather too much for a long fucceffion of 
elde# fons, as they are faid to have been, 
we cannot, by the courfe of nature, extend 
the fecond age of the Hindus beyond f/xteen 
hundred and fifty folar years: if we fuppofe 
them not to have been eldeft fons, and even 
to have lived longer than modern princes in 
a diffolute age, we fhall find only a period of 
two thoufand years; and, if we remove the 
difficulty by admitting miracles, we muft ceafe 
to reafon, and may as well believe at once 
whatever the Bréh4mans chufe to tell us. 

In the Luxar pedigree we meet with another 
abfurdity. equally fatal to the credit of the 
Hindu fyftem: as far as the twenty-fecond 

degree of defcent from VaivaswatTa, the fyn~ 
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chronifm of the two families appears tolerably 
regular, except that the Children of the Moon 
were not all e/deft fons; for king Yayatr © 
appointed the youngeft of his five fons 'to fuc- 
ceed him in India, and allotted inferior king- 
doms to the other four, who had offended 
him; part of the Dac/hm or the South, to 
Yapu, the anceftor of Crisuna; the north, 
to ANU; the eaftto Druuya; and the weft, to 
‘Turvasu, from whom the Pandits believe, or 
pretend to believe, in compliment to our. 
nation, that we are defcended. But of the 
{ubfequent degrees in the lunar line they know 
fo little, that, unable to fupply a confiderable — 
interval between BuaratT and VITAT’HA, 
whom they call his fon and fucceflor, they 
_ are under a neceffity of afferting, that the 
great anceftor of YUDHISHT’HIR actually reign- 
ed. feven and twenty thoufand years; a fable of 
the fame clafs with that of his wonderful birth, 
which is the fubje&t of a beautiful Indiaz 
Drama: now, if we fuppofe his life to have 
lafted no longer than that of other mortals, 
_ and admit Viratr’Ha and the reft to have 
been his regular fucceflors, we fhall. fall into 
another abfurdity ; for then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they would 
naturally have been, we fhall find Yupuisu- 
T° HIR, who reigned confeffedly at the clofe 
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of the 4razen age, nine generations older than 
Rama, before whofe birth the //ver age is 
allowed to have ended. After the name of 
BHARAT, therefore, I have fet an afterifk to 
denote a confiderable chafm in the Indian 
Hiftory, and have inferted between brackets, 
as out of their places, his ¢wenty-four fucceflors, 
who reigned, if at all, in the following age 
immediately before the war of the Mahabhdrat. 
The fourth Avatar, which is placed in the in- 
terval between the fr/? and /econd ages, and the 
Jifth which foon followed it, appear to be moral 
fables grounded on hiftorical fats: the fourth 
was the punifhment of an impious monarch. 
by the Deity himfelf durfing from a marble 
Column in.the fhape of a 4on; and the fifth 
was the humiliation of an arrogant Prince by 
fo contemptible an agent as a mendicant dwarf. 
After thefe, and immediately before Buppwa, 
come three great warriours all named RaMA; 
but it may juftly be made a queftion, whether 
they are not three reprefentations of one 
perfon, or three different ‘ways of relating the 
fame Hiftory: the firft and fecond Ra’mMas 
are faid to have been contemporary ;_ but 
whether all or any of. them mean RaMa, the 
fon of Cusu, I leave others to .determine. 
The mother of the fecond Rama was named | 
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Cavu’sHALYA’, which is a derivative of CusH 
ALA, and, though his father be diftinguifhed 
by the title or epithet of Da’saraT’HA, 
fignifying, that 41s War-chariot bore bim to ald 
quarters of the world, yet the name of Cusx, 
as the Cd/hmirians pronounce it, is preferved 
entire in that of his fon and fucceffor, and 
fhadowed in that of his anceftor Vicucsu1; 
nor cafi a juft objection be made to this 
opinion from the nafal Arabian vowel in the 
word Rémab mentioned by Moszs, fince the 
very word rab begins with the fame letter, 
which the Greeks and Indians could not pro- 
nounce ; and they were obliged, therefore, to 
exprefs it by the vowel, which moft refembled it. 
On this queftion, however, I affert nothing ; 
hor on another, which might be propofed : 
“© whether the fourth and fifth Avatars be 
“ not allegorical ftories of the two prefump- 
“ tuoug monarchs, Nimrop aiid BeEtus.’’ 
The hypothefis, that government was firft 
eftablifhed, Jaws enacted, and agriculture en« 
couraged in India by Rama about three 
thoufand eight hundred years ago, agrees with 
the received account of NoaAu’s death, and 
the previous fettlment of his immediate 
defcendents. 


10. 


— 20. 


25+ 
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THIRD AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 
Cus ba, 
Atit’hi, 
Nifbadba, 
Nabhas, 
Pund’ari¢a, 
Cfhemadhanwas, 
Dévanica, 
Ahinagu, 
Paripatra, 


- Ranach’hala, 


Vajranabha, 
Arca, | 
Sugana, 
Vidhriti, 
Hiranyanabha, 
Puthya, 
Dhruvafandhi, 
Sudersana, 
Agniverna, 
Sighra, 
Maru,fuppofed to 
be ftill alive. 
Prafus ruta, 
Sandhi, 
Amers ana, 


Mahafwat, 


MOON. 


Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, | 
Vrihatcfhétra, 
Hattin, 

Ajamid’ha, e 
Rictha, 

Samwarana, 

Curz, . 

Fabnu, 

Surat’ha, 10. 
Vidurat’ha, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatfena, 

Radhica, 
Ayutayuth, 15. 


Aerédhana, 
Dévatit’hi, 

Ricfha, 

Dilipa, 

Pratipa, . 20 


f 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. _ MOON. 
Vis wabhahu, Santanu, | 
—  Prafenayjit, Vichitravirya, 
Tacthaca, Pandu, 
Vribadbala, Yudbifht’ bira, 
30. Vrihadrana, Y. B. Paricfbit. 28. 
C. 3100. : : 


Here we have only nine and twenty princes of 
the folar line between RAMA and VRIHADRA- 
NA exclufively ; and their reigns, during the 
whole drazen age; are fuppofed ‘to have lafted 
near eight hundred and fixty-four thoufand years, 
a fuppofition evidently againft nature; the uni- 
form courfe of which allows only a period of 
eight hundred and feventy, or, at the very utmoft, 
of a thoufand, years for twenty-nine generations. 
PaRIcsHIT, the great nephew and fucceflor of - 
YuDHIsHT ’HIR, who had recovered the throne 
from DuRYoODHAN, is allowed without contro- 
verfy to have reigned in the interval between 
- the drazen and earthen ages, and -to have died 
at the fetting in of the Ca/yug; fo that, if the 
Pandits of Cafhmir and Vardnes have made a 
right calculation of BuppHA’s appearance, the 
prefent, or fourth, age muft have begun about 
a thoufand years before the birth of Curist, 
and confequently the reign of Icsuwa'cu, could 
not have been earlier than four thoufand years 
before that -great epoch; and even that date 
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will, perhaps, appear, when it fhall be ftridly 
‘ examined, to be near ¢wo thoufand years earlier 
than the truth. I cannot leave the third Indian 
age, in which the virtues and vices of mankind 
are faid to have been equal, without obferving, 
that even the clofe of it is manifeftly fabulous 
and poetical, with hardly more appearance of 
hiftorical truth, than the tale of Troy or of the 
Argonauts; for YUDHISHT HIR, it feems, was 
the fon of DuzRma, the Genius of Fuftice; 
Burma of Pavan, or the God of Wind; Ar- 
jun of INDRA, or the Firmament ; Nacut and 
SAHADE VA, of the two Cuma’rs, the CASTOR 
and Potiux of India; and Bui'suMA, their re- 
puted great uncle, was the child of Ganca, 
or the Ganczs, by Sa‘nranvu, whofe brother 
De'va?Pt is fuppofed to be ftill alive in the city 
of Calépa; all which fidtions may be charming 
embellifhments of an heroick poem, but are juft 
as abfurd in civil Hiftory, as the defcent of two 
royal families from the Sun and the Moon, . 


FOURTH AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. _ MOON. 
Urucriya, ' fanaméjaya, 
Vatfavriddha, | Saténica, 
Prativyéma, Sahafranica, 
Bhanu, As wamédhaja; 
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10. 


15. 


20. 
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SUN. 


. Dévaca, 


Sahadéva, 
Vira, 


Vrihadas'‘wa, 


’ Bhanumat, 


Praticas wa, 
Supratica, 
Marudéva, 
Sunacfhatra, 
Pufhcara, 
Antaricfha, 
Sutapas, — 
Amitrajit, 
Vrihadraja, 
Barhi, 
Critanjaya, 


-Rananjaya, 


Sanjaya, 
Slécya, | 
Suddhdda, 
Langalada, 
Prafenajit, — 
Cfhudraca, 


-Sumitra, Y. B.C. 


2100. 


CHILPREN OF. THE 


MOON. — 


Asimacrifhna, 


Némichacra, 
Upta, 
Chitrarat’ha, 
Suchirat’ha, 
Dhritimat, 
Sufhena, | 
Sunit’ha, 
Nrichacfhuh, 
Suc’hinala, 
Pariplava, 
Sunaya, 
Médhavin, 
Nripanjaya, 
Derva, 

Timi, 
Vrihadrat’ha, 
Sudafa, 


Satanica, 
- Durmadana, 


Rahinara, 
Dandapani, 
Nimi, 
Cfhémaca. 


5: 


10. 


20. 


25. 


~ 


In both families, we fee, ¢hirty generations 
are réckoned from: YuDHISHT’HIR and from 


‘ 
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VRIHADBALA his contemporary .(who was 
killed, in the war of Bhdrat, by ABHIMANYU, 
fon of Arjun and father of Pari csHIT), to the 
time, when the So/ar and Lunar dynafties are 
believed to have become extinct in the prefent 
divine age; and for thefe generations the Hi- 
dus allot a period of one thoufand years only, or 
a hundred years for three generations; which _ 
calculation, though probably too large, is yet 
moderate enough, compared with their abfurd 
accounts of the preceding ages: but they reckon 
exactly the fame number of years for twenty 
generations only in the family of JAra’sAN- - 
DHA, whofe fon was contemporary with Yup- 
HIST’ HIR, and founded a new dynafty of 
princes in Magadba, or Babar; and this exa& 
coincidence of the time, in which the three races 
are fuppofed to have been extinct, has the ap- 
pearance of an artificial chronology, formed ra- 
ther from imagination than from hiftorical evi- 
dence; efpecially as twenty kings, in an age 
comparatively modern, .could not have reigned 
athoufand years. I, neverthelefs, exhibit the 
lift of them as a curiofity; but am far from be- 
ing convinced, that all of them ever exifted: 
that, if they did exift, they could not have 
reigned more than /eves bundred years, I am 
fully perfuaded by the courfe of nature and the 
eoncurrent opinion of mankind. 
D2 
‘ 
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KINGS or MAGADHA. 


Sahadéva, _ *  Suchi, 
Marjati,  Cthéma, 
Srutafravas, Suvrata, 
Ayutayuth, Dhermafitra, 

sg. Niramitra, Srama, I. 
Sunacthatra, _ Drid’hafena, 
‘Vrihetfena, Sumati, 
Carmajit, Subala, 
Srutanjaya, Sunita, 

10. Vipra, | Satyajit, © 20. 


_ Puranyjaya, fon of the twentieth king, was 
put to death by his minifter Sunaca, who 
| placed his own fon PRADYO/TA on the throne 
of his mafter; and this revolution conftitutes an 
epoch of the higheft importance in our prefent 
inquiry; -firft, becaufe it happened according to 
‘the Bhaégawatdamrita, two years exactly before 
Buppua’s appearance in the fame kingdom ; 
next, becaufe it is belieyed by the Hindus to 
have taken place three thoufand eight bundred 
and eighty-eight years ago, or two thoufand one 
‘hundred years before Curist ; and, laftly, be- 
caufe a regular chronology, according to the 
number of: years in each dynaity, has been 
eftablithed from the acceffion of PRADYO'TA ta 
the fubverfion of the genuine Hindu govern- 
ment ; and that chronology I will now lay be- 
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fore you, after obferving only, that Ra’‘pua’- 
ca'nT himfelf fays nothing of BuppHA in this 
part of his work, though he particularly men- 
tions the two preceding Avsféra’s in their pro- 
per places. - 


KINGS or MAGADHA. 


Y.B.C. 
Pradydta, . . 2 2 s 2 + © 2100 
Palaca, 
Visac’hayapa, 
Rajaca, 


Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns = 138 years, 


Sisunaga, . . . 2 2 6 6 «61962 
C4caverna, : 
_ Cfhémadherman, 

Cthetraj nya, 

Vidhifara, c: 

Ajatafatru, 

Darbhaca, 

_ Ayaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 


‘Mahanandi, 10 r = 360 ». 
NANDA, bee eees anC? 


This prince, of whom frequent mention is _ 
made | in the ere books, is faid to have been ~ 
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murdered, after a reign of @ hundred years, by, a 
very learned and ingenious, but paffionate and 
vindictive, Brahman, whofe name was CuA’NA~. 
eva, and who raifed to the throne.d man of 
the Maurya race, named CHANDRAGUPTA: 
by the death of Nanpa, and his fons, the C/ha- 
triya family of PrRADYO TA became extind. 


_ MAURYA KINGS. | 
B.C, 

Chandragupta, . +. » +56 + 1509 
Varifara, | : 
As écaverdhana,. | 
Suyasas, | 
Desarat’ha, . §,. 
Sangata, 
Salis'‘tica, -  @ 
Sémas arman, 
Satadhanwas, 


Vrihadrat’ha, to r = -_ ¥. 


On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his 
place was aflumed by his Commander in Chief, 
PUSHPAMITRA, of the Sunga nation or family. 


_ SUNGA KINGS. | 
‘Y.B.C. 
an coe ee ew 1365 
Agnimitra, = 5 = | 
: Supyetht’ha, 
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-Vafumitra, 

Abhadraca,_ 5. 

Pulinda, 

Ghotha, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Devabhuti, 10 r = 112 y. 


The laft prince was killed by his minifter 
Vasupbe'vA, of the Canna race, who ufurped 
the throne of Magadba. 


CANNA KINGS. oe 
Y¥. B.C. 
‘Vafudéva, «6 1 ww ww 1253 
_Bhumitra, - 
Narayana, 


Swfarman, 4 r = 345 y. 


A Sidra, of the Andbra family, having mur- 
dered his mafter Sus aRMAN, and feized the go- 
-vernment, founded a new dynafty of 


ANDHRA KINGS. 


Balin, °° p © © © © 8 @ » 908 
‘Crithna, : 
Srisa@ntacarna, a a 

_ Paurnaniafa, ae | 
Lambddara, - 5. ) 

Vivilacas = Si | | 
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Méghafwata, 
Vatiamana, 
Talaca, 
Sivafwati, 10, 
Purifhabhéru, 
Sunandana, 

- Chacdraca, 
Bat'aca, | 
‘Gématin, 15e 
Purimat, oe 
Médasiras, 
Sirafcand’ha, 
Yayj nyas ri, | 
Viyyaya, . 202, . 
Chandrabija, 21 r= 4564. 


After the death of CHANDRABIJA, which 
happened, according to the Hindus, 396 years 
before VicRAMA DITYA, or 452 B. C. we hear 

~ no more of Magadba as an independent king- 
dom; but Ra'pua’ca NT has exhibited the 
names of /even dynafties, in which /eventy-fix 
princes are faid to have reigned one thoufand 
three hundred and ninety-nine years in Avabbriti, 
a town of the Daec/bin, or South, which we com- 
monly call Decan: the names of the feven dy- 
nafties, or of the families who eftablifhed them, 
ate Abhira, Gardabbin, Canca, Yavana, Turufh- 
cara, Bhurunda, Maula; of which the Yavana's 
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are by fomie, not generally, fuppofed to have 
been Jontans, or Greeks, but the Turufbcaras and 
Maula’s are univerfally believed to. have been 
Turcs and Moguls; yet RA DHA’cA‘NT adds: 
* when the Mau/a race was extin4, five princes, 
“named Bhinanda, Bangira, Sis'unand, Yas'd- 
“* nand:, and Praviraca, reigned an hundred and 
s< fix years (or till the year 1053) in the city of 
* Cilecila,” which, he tells me, he underftands 
to be in the country of the Mabéréfbtra’s, or 
Mabrata’s; and here ends his Indian Chrono- 
logy; for “ after PRAvi/RACA, fays he, this 
“ empire was divided among Méécb’has, or Infi- 
*‘ dels.” This account of the feven modern dy- 
nafties appears very doubtful in itfelf, and has 
no relation to our prefent inquiry; for their do- 
minion feems confined to the Decanz, without 
extending to Magadba; nor have we any rea- 
fon to believe, that a race of Grecian princes 
ever eftablifhed a kingdom in either of thofe 
countries: as to the Moguls, their dynafty ftilk 
fubfifts, at leaft nominally; unlefs that of Clen- 
giz be meant, and his fucceffors could not have 
reigned in any part of India for the period of 
three hundred years, which is affigned to the 
Maulas; nor is it probable, that the word Turc, 
which an Indian could have eafily pronounced 
and clearly expreffed in the Nagari letters, 
Should have been corrupted into Juru/bcara, 
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On the whole we may fafely elofe the mott au 
thentick fyftem of Hinds Chronology, that I 
have yet been: able to procure, with the death of | 
_ CuHanprasrya. Should any farther informa- 
tion-be attainable, we fhall, perhaps, in. due 
time attain it either from books or infcriptions 
in the Saxjerit language; but from the mate- 
rials, with which we are at prefent fupplied, we 
may eftablifh as indubitable the two following 
propofitions; that the three firff ages of the 
Hindus ‘are chiefly mythological, whether their 
mythology was founded on the dark enigmhas of - 
their aftronomers, or on the heroick fidtions of 
their poets, and, ‘that: the fourth, or Aiforical, 
age cannot be carried farther back than about 
two thoufand years before Curist. Even in 
_the hiftory of the prefent age, the generations of 
men and the reigns of kings are extended be- 
yond the courfe of nature, and beyond the avér- 
' age refulting from the accounts of the Brahmans 
themfelves; for they affign to an hundred and 
forty-two modern reigns a period of three thou- 
fand one hundred and fifty-three years, or about 
twenty-two years to a reign one with another; 
yet they reprefent only four Casna princes on 
the throne of Magadba for 2 period of three 
bundred and forty-five years; now it is even 
more improbable, that four fueceffive kings. 
fhould have reigned eighty-fx years and four 
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jnonths each, than that Nanpa fhould have 
been king a 4undred years and murdered at laft. 
Neither account can be credited’; but, that we 
may allow the higheft probable antiquity to the 
Hindu government, let_us grant, that ¢hree gene- 
rations of men were equal on an average to az 
hundred years, and that Indian prices have 
reigned, one with another, ¢wo and twenty: then 
reckoning thirty generations from Arjun, the 
brother of YuDHISHT’HIRA, to the extinction 

of his race, and taking the Chinefe account of 
- Buppua’s birth from M. De Guienes, as the 
moft authentick medium between ABU’LFAZL 
and the Tibetians; we may arrange the corrected 
Hinds Chronology according to the following 
table, fupplying the word about or nearly, (fince 
perfeét aceuracy cannot be attained and ought 
not to be required), before every date. 


- Y.B.C, 
_ Abhimanyu, /on ft ARJUN, « .. 2029 
Pradyota, . « +1029 
BupDHA, . ‘ - 1027 
~ Nanda, | , - 2 5 699 
Balin, . «2.2 ee) «O1QQ 
VICRAMADITYA, < -« 56 


~ De'vapa La, ding of Gaur, . 23 


If we take the date of BuppHA’s appearance 
from ABU’LFAZL, we muft place ABHIMANYU | 
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2368 years before Curist, unlefs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of Magadba, and allow 
Seven hundred years inftead of a thoufand, be- 
tween ARJUN and Prapyo’ra, which will 
bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited | 
in the table; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap- 
proath nearer to the truth. As to Raja NAN- 
DA, if he really fat on the throne a whole cen- 
tury, we muft bring down the Axdbra dynalty 
to the age of VicRAMA’DITYA, who with his 
feudatories ‘had probably obtained fo much 
power during the reign of thofe princes, that 
they had little more than a nominal fovereignty, 
which ended with Cuanprasrya in the third 
or fourth century of the Cériftian era; having, 
no doubt, been long reduced to infignificance 
by the kings of Gaur, defcended from Go'pa’- 
LA. But, if the author of the Dadian be war- 
ranted in fixing the birth of BupDHA Zen years. 
before the Casyug, we muft thus correct the 
‘Chronological Table : 


YBC. 
Buppua, ee ORT 
Paricfhit,  . . . 1017 
Pradyot (reckoning 20 or 30 
generations), .  . 317 or 17 
Y.AsC,. 


Nandaj - . +6 + 13 0F313 , 
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This corre@tion would oblige us to place VI- 
CRAMA DITYA before NANDA, to whom, as 
all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior; 
and, if this be an hiftorical fact, it feems to con- 
firm the Bhdgawatdmrita, which fixes the be- 
ginning of the Cafyug about @ thoufand years — 
before BuppHA; befides that BALIN would 
then be brought down at leaft to the fixth and 
CHANDRABIJA to the tenth century after 
CHRIST, without leaving room for the fubfe-_ 
quent dynafties, if they reigned fucceffively. 

Thus have we given a fketch of Indian Hif- 
tory through the longeft period fairly affignable 
to it, and have traced the foundation of the Jn- 
dian empire aboye three thoufand eight hundred 
years from the prefent time; but, on a fubje& 
in itfelf fo obf{cure, and fo much clouded by the 
fiGtions of the Brabmans, who, to aggrandize 
themfelves, have defignedly raifed their anti- 
quity beyond the truth, we muft be fatisfied 
with probable conjecture and juft reafoning 
from the beft attainable data; nor can we hope 
for a fyftem of Indian Chronology, to which-no 
objeCtion can be made, unlefs the Aftronomical . 
books in Sanfcrit fhall clearly afcertain the 
places of the colures in fome precife years of 
the hiftorical age, not by loofe traditions, like 
that of a coarfe obfervation by Curron, who 
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poflibly never exifted (for “ he lived, fays 
“ NEWTON, in the golden age,” which muft 
long have preceded the Argonautick expedi- 
tion), but by fuch evidence as our aftrono- 
mers. and fcholars fhall allow to be ioe 
tionable. 


A 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


ACCORDING TO 


One of the Hyroruesss intimated in the preceding Trad. 


CHRISTIAN HINDU. Years from 1788 


and MUSELMAN. of our era. 
ADAM, Menu. AgeI- 5794 
NoaH, Menu II. 4737 
Deluge, a 4.138 
Nimrod, Eiranyacafpu. Age Il. 4006 
~ Bel, Bali, 3892 
— Rama, Rama. Age III. | $817 
Noah’s death, 3787 
- Pradyota, 2817 
Buppna. Age IV. 9815 
Nenda, 2487 
Balin, 1937 
Vicramdditya, 1844 
Dévapéla, i811 _ 
CarisT, | 1787 
Néréyanpéla, 1721 - 
Saca, 0 1709. 
Wald, 1080 
Mahmid, 786 
Chengiz, | | 548 
Tamir, 391 
Babur, 276. > 


Nédirfbah, 49 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE ESSAY 
INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


THE PRESIDENT. 





Ovr ingenious affociate Mr. SAMUEL Da- 
vis, whom I name with refpect and applaufe, and 
who will foon, I truft, convince M. BaILty, 
that it is very poffible, for an European to tranf- 
: -late and explain the Sérya Siddbdnta, favoured 
me lately with a copy, taken by his Pandit, of 
the original paffage, mentioned in his paper on 
the Aftronomical Computations of the Hindus, 
concerning the places of the colures in the time 
of Vara’HA, compared with their pofition in the 
age of a certain Muni, or ancient Indtan philofo- 
pher; and the paflage appears to afford evidence 
of two actual obfervations, which will afcertain 
the chronology of the Hindus, if not by rigorous 
demonftration, at leaft by a near approach to it. 

The copy of the V érdbifanbita, from which 
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_ the three pages, received by me, had been tran- 
fcribed, is unhappily fo incorre& (if the tran- 
{cript itfelf was not haftily made) that every line 
of it muft be disfigured by fome gtofs errour; 
and my Pandit, who examined the paflage care- 
fully at his own houfe, gave it up as inexplica- 
ble; fo that, if I had not ftudied the fyftem of 
Sanfcrit profody, I fhould have laid it afide in 
defpair: but though it was written as profe, 
without any fort of. diftintion or punctuation, 
yet, when I read “it aloud, my éar caught in 
fome fentences the.cadence of verfe; and ofa 
particular. metre, called Arya, which is regu- 
lated (not by the number of fyllables, like other 
Indian meafures, but) by the proportion of times, 
or fyllabick moments, in the four divifions, of 
which every ftanza confifts. . By. numbering 
thofe moments and fixing their proportion, I 
was enabled to reftore-the text of Vara HA, 
with the perfect affent of the learned Erabmen, 
who attends me; and, with his affiftance, I alfo 
corrected: the comment, written by BHATTO'T- 
PALA, who, -it feems, was a fon of the author, 
together with:three curious paflages, which are 
cited in it. Another Pandit afterwards brought 
me acopy of the whole original work, which 
confirmed my, conjeCtural emendations, except 
in two immaterial fyllables, and except, that the . 
firft of the fix! couplets in the text is quoted in 
‘VOL. I, E 


™, 
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the commentary from a different wotk entitled 
Panchafiddbantica: five of them were compofed 
by Varana himfelf, and the third chapter of 
his treatife begins with them. | 

Before I produce the original verfes, it may 
be ufeful to give you an idea of the “’ryd mea- 
fure, which will appear more diftin@ly in Latin 
than in any modern language of Europe: 


Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peflima monftra, venemur: 
Dic hinnulus, dic lepus male quid egerint graminivori. - 


_ ‘The couplet might be fo arranged, as to begin 
and end with the cadence of an hexameter and 
pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the 
middle of the long, and feven in that of the 
fhort, hemiftich: 


Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejorefque tyrannos: 
Dic tibi cerva, lepus tidi dic male quid egerit herbivorus. 


Since the 4’ryd meafure, however, may be al- 
moft infinitely varied, the couplet would have 
a form completely Roman, if the proportion of 
fyllabick inftants, in the long and fhort verfes, 
were twenty-four to twenty, inftead of thirty to 
twenty-feven: 


Venor apros tigridafque, et, peflima monitra, tyrannos: 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus? 


I now exhibit the five flanzas of Vara’HA 
in European characters, with an etching of the 
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two firft, which are the moft important, i9 the 
original Dévanagari : 


As'léthardhaddacthinamuttaramayanan ravérdhanifht"hadyan 
Ninan cadachidasid yéndétan purva Saftrethu. 

Sam pratamayanan favituh carcat ‘acadyan mrigaditas chanyat: 
Udtabhave vicritih pratyacthapericthanair vyaQih. 
Daraft’hachihnavédyadudayé’ftamayé” piva fahafranfoh, 
Ch’hayapravés anirgamachihnairva mandalé mahati. 
Aprapya macaramarco vinivrittd hanti faparan yamyan, 
Carcat‘acamafanpraptd vinivrittas’chottarn faindrin. 
Uttgramayanamatitya vyavrittah cfhemas‘afya yriddhicarah, 
Pracritift has chapyévan vicritigatir bhayacridufhnans ‘uh. 


Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the fol- 
lowing tranflation is moft {crupuloufly literal: 

‘* Certainly the fouthern folftice was once in 
“the middle of As/éha, the northern in the 
“ firft degree of Dhant/ht'ba, by what ts recorded 
‘in former S¢fras. At prefent one folftice is 
‘* in the firft dégree of Carcata, and the other in 
“the firft of Macara: that which zs recorded, 
not appearing, a change muft have happened; 
** and the proof arifes from ocular demonftra- 
“tions; that 1s, by obferving the remote object 
“ and its marks at the rifing or fetting of the 
“fun, or by the marks, in a large graduated 
circle, of the fhadow’s ingrefs and egrefs. The 
-“fun, by turning back without having reached 
“© Macara, deftroys the fouth and the welt; by 
S* turning back without having reached Carcata, 
** the north and eaft. By seteTBInE when he 

E 2 
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“* has “af paffed the fummer folftitial point, he 
“© makes wealth fecure and. grain abundant, 
‘6 fince he moves thus according to nature; but 
“ the fan, by moving Gansta excites ter- 
66 rour. ee 
Now the Hindu Aton omen agtee, that the 
1ft Yanuary 1790 was in the year 48g1 of the 
Caliyuga, or their fourth period, at the beginning 


of which, they fay, the equinoétial points were ‘> _ 


in the firft degrees of Mé/ba and Tula; but they a 


are alfo of opinion,’ that the vernal equinox of- 


cillates from the third of Mina to the twenty- 
feventh of Mé/ba and back again in 7200 years, 
which they, divide into four pdédas, and confe- 
quently that it moves, in the two intermediate 
padas, from the firft to the twenty-feventh of 


Meé/ba and back again in 3600 years; the co- 


lure cutting their ecliptick in the firft of Mé/ba, 
which coincides with the firft of 4/wni, at the 


beginning of every fuch ofcillatory period. Va- 


RA’HA; furnamed Miura, or the Sun, from his 


knowledge of Aftronomy, and ufually diftins | 


guithed by the title of Achdrya, or teacher. of 
the Véda, lived confefledly, when the Cahyaga 
was far advanced ; and, fince by a€tual obferva- 
tion he found the folftitial points in the firft de- 
grees of Carcata and Macara, the equinodtial 
- points were at the fame time in the firft of Me- 


joa and Tula: he lived, therefore, in the year _ 
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3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 years 
before 1ft ‘fanuary 1790, that is, about the year 
499 of ourera. This date correfponds with the 
ayandanfa, or preceffion, calculated by the rule of 
the Surya fiddbanta ; for 19° 21' 54 would be 
the preceffion of the equinox in 1291 years ac- 
cording to the Hindu computation of 54" annu- 
‘ally, which gives us the origin of the Indian 
Zodiack-nearly ; but by NEwTon’s demonftra- 
tions, which agree as well with the phenomena, 
as the varying denfity of our earth will admit, 
the equinox recedes about 50” every. year, and 
has receded 17°.55 50 fince, the time of Va- 
RAHA, which gives us more nearly in our own 
{phere the firft degree of Mé/ba in that of the 
Hindus, By the obfervation recorded in older 
Saffras, the equinox had gone back 23° 20’, or 
about 1680 years had intervened, between the 
age of the Muni and that of the modern aftro- 
nomer: the former obfervation, therefore, mutt, 
have been made about 2971 years before 1ft 
january 1790, that is, 1181 before CuRistT. } 
We come now to the commentary, which 
contains information of the greateft importance. 
By former Sé/fras are meant, fays BHaTTO'T- 
PALA, the books of PARASARA and of other 
Munis; and he then cites from the Para/fari 
Sanbita the following paflage, which is in mo- 
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‘dulated profe and in a ftyle much refembling 
that of the Védas : 

Stavifhtadyat paufhn4rdhdntan charah s‘is'ird; 
vafantah paufhndtdhat réhinyAntan ; faumaydy+ 
ddas'léfhardhéntan grifhthah; pravridasléfhar- 
dhat haftd4ntan; chitrddyat jyéthe’hardhéntan : 
s‘afat ; hémantd jyéfhe’hardhat vaifhn avantan. 

ss The feafon of Sisira is frotn the firft of 
“« Dhanifbr’ ha to the middle of Révati; that of 
‘* Vafonte froty the middle of Révati to the end 
‘of Roubini; that of Grifbma from the begin- 
te hing of Mrigastras to the middle of Asléfba 5 
“ that of Ver fod frotn the middle of 4s//ba to 
“ the ehd of Haffa; that of Sarad from the firft 
* of Chitra to the middle of Fyéhi’sa; that of © 
“* Hémanta from the middle of Fyéfbe’ha to the 
* end of Sravana.” | 

This Account of the fix Indian feafons, each of 
whith is co-extenfive with two figns, or four 
luhar ftations ahd a half, places the folftitial 
podisits, as WARA'HA has afferted, in the firft de- 
gree of Dhan ifbr ba, and the middle, or 6° 40’, 
of As /éfha, while the equinodial points were in 
the renrb deptee of Bharani and 3° 20 of Vis’. 
de’ba ; but, ia the Ume of Vara'na, the folfti- 
‘tial colure paffed through the roth degree of 
Punarvafa and 3° 20 of Utterdfhard, while the 
tquihdéial cofure cut the Hindu ecliptick in the 
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firft of 4fwind and 6° 40° of Chitra, or the 
Yoga and only ftar of that manfion, which, by 
the way, is indubitably the Spzke of the Virgin, 
from the known longitude of which all other 
points in the Jndiaz Zodiack may be computed. 
It cannot efcape notice, that PARA'SARA does 
not ufe in this paflage the phrale at prefent, 
which occurs in the text of VARAHA; fo that 
the places of the colures might have been al- 
certained dcfore his time, and a confiderable 
change might have happened in their true pofi- 
tion without any change in the phrafes, by 
which the feafons were diftinguifhed ; as our 
‘popular language in aftronomy remains unal- 
tered, though the Zodiacal afterifms are now 
removed a. whole fign from the places, where 
they have left their names: it is manifeft, ne- 
verthelefs, that PARASARA muft have written 
within twelve centuries before the beginning of 
our era, and that fingle faG, as we fhall prefently 
fhow, leads to very momentous confequences 
in regard to the fyftem of Indian hiftory and 
literature. 

_ On the comparifon, which might eafily be 
made, between the colures of PaRA’saR and 
thofe afcribed by Eupoxus to Cuiron, the 
fuppofed affiftant and inftru@or of the .4rgo- 
nauts, 1 fhall fay very little; becaufe the whale 
Argonautick ory (which neither was, accord- 
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ing to HERoporuvs, nor, indeed, could have 
been, originally Grecian), appears, even when 
{tripped of its poetical and fabulous ‘ornaments, 
extremely difputable;- and, whether it was 
founded on a league of the Helladian princes 
and ftates for the purpofe of checking, on a 
favourable opportunity, the overgrown power 
of Egypt, or with a view to fecure the com- 
merce of the Ewxine-and appropriate the wealth 
of Colchis, or, as. am difpofed to believe, on 
an emigration from Africa and Afia of that 
adventurous race, who had firft been eftablifhed 
in Chaldea ; whatever, in fhort, gave rife to the 
fable, which the old poets have fo richly em- 
bellithed, and the old hiftorians have fo incon-' 
'fiderately adopted, it feems to me very clear 
even on the principles of Newron, and on the 
fame ‘authorities to which he refer that the 
voyage of the Argonauts muft have preceded 
the year, in which his calculations led him to 
place it, Bartus built Cyrene, fays our great 
philofopher, on the fite of Ira/a, the city of 
ANTUS, in the year 633 before CurisT ; yet 
he foon after calls EurrpyLus, with whom the 
Argonauts had “a conference, king of Cyrene, 
and in“both paffages he cites PINDAR, whom I 
acknowledge to have been the moft learned, as 
well’ as the fublimeft; of poets. Now, if I 
-underftand’ Prnpar (which I will not affert, ~ 
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and I neither poffefs nor remember at prefent 
the Scholia, which I formerly perufed) the fourth — 
Pythian Ode begins with a fhort panegyrick on 
ArcEsILas of Cyrene; ‘* Where, fays the 
“bard, the prieftefs, who fat near the golden 
“ eagles of: Jove, - prophefied . of ‘old, when 
_{“APOLLo'was not’ abfent from his’ manfion, 
“* that’ Bat ¥us, the’colonizer of fruitful Lybia, 
“having -juft ‘left the facred ifle (Thera), 
‘ fhould build a city-excelling in cars, on the 
 fplendid breaft of earth,-and; with the feven- 
“teenth generation, fhould’ refer to himfelf the 
“ Therean prediction of MEpEA, which. that 
“ princefs of - the Colchians; that * impetuous 
“ daughter of Heres, breathed from her im- 
“ mortal mouth, and thus delivered to the half- 
“divine mariners of the warriour Jason.” 
From this introduCtion to the nobleft and moft 
animated of the, 4rgonautick poems, it appears, 
that fifteen complete generations had intervened 
between the voyage of Jason and the emigra- 
tion of Batrus; fo that, confidering « ‘three 
generations as equal to an hundred or an-hundréd 
and twenty years, which NewrTon’ admits to be 
‘the © Greéeitin - mode * of. computing “them, we 
muft place that voyage at leaft five or fix hundred 
years before the time fixed by Newton himfelf, 
-according to ~his* own computation, for the 
building of Cyrene; that is, eleven or twelve 
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hundred and thirty-three years before CuRrisT ; 
an age very near ona medium to that of PARA’- 
SARA. If the poet means afterwards to fay, 
as I underftand him, that ‘ArcesiLas, his 
contemporary, was the eg4¢4 in defcent from 
Battus, we fhall draw nearly the fame con- 
clufion, without having recourfe to the un- 
natural reckoning of thirty-three or forty years 
to a generation ; for PinpAR was forty years 
old, when the Perfans, having crofled the 
Hellefpont, were nobly refified at Thermopyle 
and glorioufly defeated. at Salamis: he was 
born, therefore, about the fixty-fifth Olympiad, 
or five hundred and twenty years before our 
_ era; fo that, by allowing more naturally 4x or 
feven bundred years to twenty-three generations, 
we may ata medium place the voyage of JAson 
about one thoufand one hundred and feventy | 
years before our Saviour, or about /orty-jive 
years before the beginning of the Newtonian 
_ Chronology. | | 

The defcription of the old colures by Ev- 
poxus, if we implicitly rely on his teftimony 
_and that of Hipparcnus, who -was, indif- 
putably, a great aftronomer for the age, in 
which he lived, affords, I allow, {ufficient 
evidence of fome rude obfervation about 937 
years before the Cériflzan epoch; and, if the 
cardinal points had receded from thofe colures 
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36° 209’ 10° at the beginning of the year 1690, 
and 37° 52’ 30” on the firft of Yanuary in 
the prefent year, they muft have gone back 
3° 23’ 20” between the obfervation implied by 
Para’sar and that recorded by Eupoxus3 
or, in other words, 244 years muft have 
elapfed between the two obfervations: but, 
this difquifition having little relation to our 
principal fubje@, I proceed to the laft couplets 
of our Jndtan afironomer Vara HA MIHIRA, 
which, though merely aftrological and confe- 
quently abfurd, will give occafion to remarks of 
no {mall importance. They imply, that, when 
the folftices are not in the firft degrees of Carcata 
and Macara, the motion of the funis con 
trary to natute, and being caufed, as the com- 
mentator intimates, by fome x¢pdtfa, or preter- 
natural agency, muft neceflarily be productive 
of misfortune; and this wain idea feems to 
- indicate a very fuperficial knowledge even of 
the fyftem, which Varauna undertook to ex- 
plain; but he might have adopted it folely as a 
religious tenet, on the authority of GaRGA, 
a prieft of eminent fandctity, who exprefles the 
fame wild. notion in the following couplet: 


Yada nivertaté’praptah fravifhtamuttarayané, | 
Aflefhan dacfhiné’ praptaftadavidyanmahadbhayan 


“ Whien the fi returns, not having reached 
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“€ Dhanifbt ha in the northern folftice, or not. 
* having reached 4s/é/ba in the fouthern, then 
*< let a man feel great apprehenfion of danger.” 
PaRASARA himfelf entertained a fimilar opi- 
nion, that any irregularity in the folftices would . 
indicate approaching calamity: Yadaprapte 
vaifbnavantam, fays he, udanmdrge prepadyate, 
dacfhiné afléfbam va mababhaydya, that is, 
© When, having reached the end of Sravanda, 
“Sin the northern path, or half of 4s’/é/ba in 
“the fouthern, he ftill advances, s¢ 75 a caufe of 
great fear.” This notion poffibly had its rife, 
before the regular preceflion of the cardinal 
‘points had been obferved ; but we may alfo re- 
‘mark, that fome of the lunar:manfions. were 
confidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortu- 
nate: thus Menu, the firft Indian lawgiver, or- 
dains, that certain rites {hall be performed un- 
der the influence of a happy Nac/hatra; and, 
where he forbids any female name to be taken 
from a conftellation, the moft learned commen- 
tator gives 4rdra and Révati as examples of 
ill omened names, appearing by defign to fkip 
‘over others, that mutt firft have occurred to 
him. Whether Dhanifbt’ha and Asléfha were 
inaufpicious or profperous, I have not learned ; 
but, whatever might be the ground of Vara’- 
HA’s aftrological rule, we may collect from his 
aftronomy, which was. grounded on obfervation, 
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that the folftice had receded at /eaft 23° 20’ be- 
tween his time and that of PARASARA; for, 
though he refers his pofition to the gas, inftead 
of the /unar manfions, yet all the Pandits, with 
whom I have converfed on the fubjet, unani- 
moufly affert, that the firft degrees of Mé/ha 
and A/win? are coincident: fince the two an- 
cient fages name only the lunar afterifms, it is 
probable, that the folar divifion of the Zodiack 
into twelve figns was not generally ufed in their 
days ; and we know from the comment on the 
Surya Siddbanta, that the lunar month, by which 
all religious ceremonies are ftill regulated, was 
in ufe before the folar. When M. Baiiiy 
afks, “ why the Hindus eftablifhed the begin- 
' “ ning of the preceflion, according to their ideas 
“‘ of it, in the year of CurisT 499,” to which 
his calculations alfo had led him, we anfwer, 
becaufe iz that year the vernal equinox was 
found by obfervation in the origin of their 
ecliptick; and fince they were of opinion, that 
it muft have had the fame pofition in the firft 
‘year of the Caltyuga, they were induced by 
their erroneous theory to fix the beginning of 
their fourth period 3600 years before the time 
of VARA‘HA, and to account for PARA'SARA’S 
obfervation by fuppofing an utpéta, or prodigy. 
To what purpofe, it may be afked, have we 
cafcertained the age of the Munis? Who was . 
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Pars'sara? Who was Garca? With whom 
were-they contemporary, or with whofe age 
may theirs be compared? What light will 
thefe inquiries throw on the hiftory of India or 
of mankind? I am happy in being able to an- 
fwer thofe ae: with confidence and preci- 
fion. 

All the Brabmens agree, that only one PA- 
" RA'SARA is named in their facred records; that 
he compofed the aftronomical book before-cited, 
and-a law-tra@, which is now in my pofleffion; 
that he was the grandfon of VasisHT HA, an- 
other aftronomer and legiflator, whofe works. are 
{till extant, and who was the preceptor of Ra’- 
MA, king of Ayddbya; that he was the father of 
Vyasa, by whom the Vedas were arranged in 
the form, which they now bear, and whom 
CrisHna himfelf names with exalted praife 
in the Gita; fo that, by the admiffion of the 
Pandits themfelves, we find only three genera- 
tions between two of the Ra mas, whom they 
confider as incarnate portions of the diyinity ; 
and Para’sar might have lived til] the begin- 
ning of the Cafiyuga, which the miftaken doc- 
trine of an ofcillation in the cardinal points has 
compelled the Hindys to place 1920 years too — 
early. This errour, added to their fanciful. ac- 
rangement of the four ages, has been the dource 
of many abfurdities; for they infift, that. Va’L~ 
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Mic, whom they cannot but allow to have been 
contemporary with RA MACHANDRA, lived ia 
the age of Vyva’sa, who confulted him on the 
compofition of the Mababbarat, and who was 
perfonally known to BALARA™MA, the brother 
of CrisHNa: when a very learned Brabmen 
had repeated to me an agreeable ftory of a con- 
verfation between VaLmic and Vyasa, I ex- 
preffed my furprife at an interview between two 
bards, whofe ages were feparated by a period of 
864,000 years; but he foon reconciled himfelf 
to fo monftrous an anachronifm, by obferving 
that the longevity of the Munis was preterna- 
tural, and that no limit could be fet to divine 
power. By the fame recourfe to miracles or to 
prophecy, he would have anfwered another ob- 
jection equaily fatal to his chronological fyftem: 
it is agreed by all, that the lawyer Ya’cyawAL- 
CYA was an attendant on the court of JANACA, 
whofe daughter Si'ra’ was the conftant, but 
unfortunate, wife of the great Ra’ma, the hero 
of Va'imic’s poem; but that lawyer himfelf, 
at the very opening of his work, which now 
lies before me, names both PAra’sar and Vy- 
‘A’SA among twenty authors, whofe tracts form 
the body of original Indian law. By the way, 
fince VA8sIsHT HA is more than once named in 
the Médnavifandita, we may be certain, that the 
laws afcribed to Mewnu;- in whatever age they 
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‘might have been firft promulgated, could net 


have received the form, in which we now fee 
them, above three thoufand years ago. The age 
and functions of Gareca lead to confequences 
yet more interefting : he was confefledly the 
purébita, or officiating prieft, of CrisHna him- 
felf, who, when only a herdfman’s boy at Maz’- 
burd, | revealed his divine chara¢ter to GARGA, 
by running to him with more than mortal be- 
nignity on“his countenance, when the prieft had 
invoked Nara’yan. His daughter was emi- 
nent: for her piety and her learning, and the 
Brébmans admit, without confidering the con- 
fequence of their admiffion, that fhe is thus ad- 
dreffed in the Véda itfelf: Yata érdhwan nd va 
Jamepi, Ga/Ri, efha adityo dyémirdbanan tapa- 
ti, dya va bhicmin. tapatt, bhumya Subbran tapati, 
lécén tapati, antaran tapatyanantaran tapati; or, 
« That fun, O daughter of -GarGa, than which 
“ nothing i is higher, to which nothing i is equal, 
enlightens the-fummit. of the\fky ; with the 
“ ky; enlightens the earth ; with the earth en- 
“ lightens the lower - ascites 3 “enlightens the 
“¢ higher worlds, enlightens .. other worlds ; it 
sf enlighténs _ the. breatt,. enlightens all befides 
“ the _breaft.” _ From, thefe “facts, which the 
Brébmans cannot deny, and from thefe concef- 
| fions, which they ‘unanimoufly make, we may 
reafonably infer, that if Vyasa was not the 
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compofer of the. ¥édas, he added at leaft fome- 
thing of his own to the fcattered fragmenta of a 
more ancient work, or perhaps to the loofe tra- 
ditions, which he had collected ; but, whatever 
be the comparative antiquity of the Hindu {crip- 
tures, we may fafely conclude, that the Mofaick 
and Indian chronologies are perfeRly confiftent ; 
that Menu, fon af BRAnMA, was the dma, 
or firfi, created mortal, and confequently our 
ApAM; that Menu, child of the Sun, was pre- 
ferved with feven others, in a behttra or capa-~ 
cious ark, from an univerfal deluge, and muft, 
therefore, be our NoaH; that HIRANYACASIPU, 
the giant wth a golden axe, and Vali or Balt, 
were impious and arrogant monarchs, and, moft 
probably, our Nimrop and Betus; that the 
three Ra'mAs, two of whom were invincible 
warriors, and the third, not only valiant in war, 
but the patron of agriculture and wine, which 
derives an epithet from his name, were different 
reprefentations of the Grecier Baccuys, and 
either the Rama of Scripture, or his colony 
perfonified, or the Sun firft adored by his idol- 
atrous family, that a confiderable emigration 
from Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and India, hap- 
pened about ¢we/ve centuries before the birth of 
eur Saviour; that SA cya, or S1's Ak, about two’ 
hundred years after Vyasa, either'in perfon or 
by a colony from’ Egypt, imported into this 
VOL. II. | F 
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country the mild herefy of the ancient Baud 
dbas; and that the dawn of true Indian hiftory 
appears only three or four centuries before the 
Chriftian era, the preceding ages being clouded 
by allegory or fable. 

As a fpecimen of that fabling and edie 
fpirit, which has ever induced the Bréhmens to 
difguife their whole fyftem of hiftory, philofo~ 
phy, and religion, I produce a paflage from the 
Bhagavat, which, however ftrange and ridi- 
culous, is very curious in itfelf and clofely: con-: 
nected with the fubject of this eflay: it is taken 
from the fifth Scandba, or fection, which is 
written in modulated profe. ‘“ There are fome, 
si fays the Indian author, who, for the purpofe 
*¢ of meditating intenfely on the holy fon of 
“ VASUDEVA, imagine yon celeftial {phere to 
** reprefent the figure of that aquatick animal, 
* which we call. Sis'umdra: its head being 
“turned downwards, and its body bent ina. 
“ circle, they conceive Déruva, or the pole-ftar, 
“to be fixed on the point of its tail; on the 
‘«* middle part of the tail they fee four ftars, Pree 
“ jdpati, Agni, Indra, Dherma, and on its’ bafe 
*“‘two others, DhdtrZ and Vidbdtri: on its: 
“‘ rump are the Septar/his, or feven ftars of the 
‘$ Sacata, or Wain; on its back the path of the 
“ Sun, called Ayjavit’h?, or the Series of Kids; 
% og its belly the Ganga of the fky: Punarva/u 
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“and Pu/bya gleam refpetively on its right and 
“* left haunches ; 4'rdra and 4s /éha on its right 
“ and left feet or _jins; Abbyit and Uttardfbad’ ha 
‘in its right and left noftrils; Sravena and 
“ Purvd/bad’ ba in its right and left eyes; Dha- 
“ nifbt’ba and Mila on its right and left ears. 
“ Fight conftellations, belonging to the fummer 
“ folftice, Magha, Purvap balguni, Uttarap’ bal- 
“ guni, Hafta, Chitra, Swath, Vifac’ ba, Anuradba, 
“© may be conceived in the ribs of its left fide; and 
“as many afterifms, connected with the winter 
“ folftice, Mrigas'tras, Robini, Crittica, Bharant, 
* Afwini, Révati, Uttarabhadrapada, Pérvabba- 
“ drapadad, may be imagined on the ribs of its 
“right fide in an inverfe order: let Satabbifba 
“and Fyéht’ha be placed on its right and left 
* fhoulders. - In its upper jaw is 4ga/tya, in its 
“lowér Yama; in its mouth the planet Man- 
“ gala: in its part of generation, Sanais chara ; 
“on its hump, Vréba/pati; in its breaft, the 
‘Sun; in its heart, Nardyan; in its front the 
“ moon; in its navel, Us'anas; on its two nip- 
“ ples the two 4/winas; in its afcending and 
“‘ defcending breaths, Budba; on its throat, 
‘““ Rabu; in all its limbs, Cétus, or comets; and 
“© in its hairs, or briftles, the whole multitude of 
“ ftars.” It is neceffary ta remark, that, al-— 
though the sisuméra be generally defcribed as 
the fea-bog, or porpoife, whichwe frequently . 
: F 2 
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have feen playing in the Ganges, yet fiu/mar, 
which feems derived from the San/crit,’ means 
in Perfian a large /izard: the paflage juft exhi- 
bited may neverthelefs relate to an animal of 
_ the cetaceous order, and poflibly to the dolphin 
of the ancients. Before I leave the fphere of 
the Hindus, Y cannot help mentioning a fingular 
fa&: in the Sanfcrit language Ricfha means a 
 gonflellation and a bear, fo that Mabarcfba may 
denote either a great bear or a great afterifm. 
Etymologifts may, perhaps, derive the Megas 
' arctos of the Greeks from an Indian compound 
wl underftood ; but I will only obferve, with 
the wild American, that a bear with a very long 
tail could never have occurred to the imagina- 
tion of any one, who had feen the animal. I 
may be permitted to add, on the fubject of the 
indian Zodiack, that, if I have erred, in a for- 
mer effay, where the longitude of the lunar 
manfions is computed from the firft ftar in our 
¢onftellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
errour by the very learned and ingenious M. 
BaiLty, who relied, I prefume, on the autho- 
sity of M. Le Genrti.: the origin of the Hindu 
Zodiack, according to the Surya Siddbanta, muft 
be nearly vr 19° 21’ 54”, in our fphere, and the 
longitude of Cé4itra, or the Spike, muft of courfe 
be ¥99° 21’ 54” from the vernal equinox ; but, 
fince it is difficult by that computation, to ar- 
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range the twenty-feven manfions and their fe- 
veral ftars, as they are delineated and enumerated - 
in the Retngmala, 1 muft for the prefent fup- 
pofe with M. BaiLty, that the Zodsack of the 
Hindus had two origins, one conftant and the 
other variable; and a farther inquiry into the 
fubje& muft be referved for a feafon of retire- 
ment and leifure. 


NOTE | 
MR. VANSITTART’S PAPER 


ON THE 


AFGHANS BEING DESCENDED FROM THE JEWS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 





Tuts account of the 4/ghans may lead to a 
very interefting difcovery. We learn from 
Espras, that the Ten Tribes, after 2 wander- 
ing journey, came to a country called Arfareth ; 
where, we may fuppofe, they fettled: now the 
Afghans ‘are faid by the beft Perfan hiftorians 

to be defcended from the ‘ews; they have 
~ traditions among themfelves of fuch a defcent ; 
and it is even aflerted that their families are 
diftinguifhed by the names of ‘ewi/b tribes, 
although, fince their converfion to the J/dém, 
they ftudioufly conceal their origin ; the Pu/bto 
language, of which I have feen a diétionary, 
has a manifeft refemblance to the Chaldaick ; 
and a confiderable diftri&t under their dominion 
is called Hazareb, or Hazdret, which might eafi- 
ly have been changed into the word ufed by 
Espras. I f{trengly recommend an inquiry into 
‘the literature and hiftory of the 4fghans. 


oe ON 
THE ANTIQUITY 


or 


THE INDIAN ZODIACK. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 





I ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the 
learned and induftrious M. Monructa feems 
to treat with extreme contempt), that the Indian 
-divifion of the Zodiack was not borrowed from 
the Greeks or Arabs, but, having been known 
in this country from time. immemorial, and 
being the fame in part with that ufed by other 
- nations of the old Himdu race, was probably 
invented by the firft progenitors of that race 
before their difperfion. ‘* The Indians, he fays, 
“ have two divifions of the Zodiack ; one, like 
‘© that of the rads, relating to the moon, and 
“confifting of ‘wenty-feven equal parts, by 
“¢ which they can tell very nearly the hour of’ 
“the night ; another relating to the fun, and, 
‘* like ours, containing twelve figns, to which 
“they have given as many names correfponding 
‘© with thofe, which we have borrowed from 
‘Sthe Greeks.’ All that is true; but he 
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adds: “ It is highly probable that they received 
“them at fome time or another by the inter- 
“ vention of the Arabs; for no man, furely, 
“can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient 
‘¢ divifion of the Zodiack formed, according to 
“‘ fome authors, by. the forefathers of mankind 
“ and ftill preferved among the Hindus.” Now 
I undertake to prove, that the Indian Zodiack 
was not borrowed mediately or directly from 
the Arabs or Greeks; and, fince the folar divi- 
fion of it in India is the fame in fubftance with 
_ thas ufed in Greece, we may reafonably con- 
clude, that both Grecks and Hindus received it 
from an older nation, who firft. gave names to 
the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hendus, as their fimilarity in lan- 
guage and. religion fully oo had a. com- 
mon defcent. | 
The fame writer afterwards intimates, that 
“the time, when Indian Aftronomy received 
“ its moft confiderable improvement, from which — 
“it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined, 
.“ was eithet the age, when the 4réds, who 
“ eftablifhed themfelves in Perfa and Seydiana, 
“ had a great intercourfe with the Hyadus, or 
‘* that, when the fucceflors of Coenciz united 
“both rabs and Hindus under one vait domi- 
“nion.” It is not the obje@t of this eflay, to. 
correct the hiftorical errors in the paflage laft 
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cited, nor to defend the aftronomers of Jada 
from the charge of grofs ignorance in regard to 
the figure of the earth and the diftances of the 
heavenly bodies; a charge, which MONTUCLA 
very boldly makes on the authority, I believe, 
of father SoucieT: I will only remark, that in 
our converfations with the Pand:ts, we muft 
never confound the fyftem of the Tyautz/hicas, 
or mathematical aftronomers, with that of the 
Paurdnicas, or poetical fabulifts ; for to fuch a 
confufion alone muft we impute the many mif- 
takes of Europeans on the fubje& of Indian 
fcience. A ‘venerable mathematician‘ of this 
province, named RAMACHANDRA, now in. 
his eightieth year, vifited me lately at Cri/bnan- 
agar, and part of his difcourfe was fo applicable 
to the inquiries, which I was then making, 
that, as foon as he left me, I committed it to 
writing. ‘“ The Paurdnics, he faid, will tell 
“‘ you, that our earth is a plane figure ftudded 
“with eight mountains, and furrounded by 
“ feven feas of milk, neétar, and other fluids; 
“that the part, which we inhabit, is one of 
“‘feven iflands, to which eleven fimaller ifles 
*‘ are fubordinate; that a God, riding on a 
“huge elephant, guards each of the eight 
regions ; and that a mountain of gold rifes 
‘* and gleams in the centre; but we believe the 
“ earth to be fhaped like a Cadamba fruit, or 
“‘ {fpheroidal, and admit only four oceans of 
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““ falt water, all which we name from the four 
“ cardinal points, and in which are many great 
“© peninfulas with innumerable iflands: they 
“ will tell you, that a dragon’s head fwallows 
“the moon, and thus caufes an eclipfe ; but we 
“ know, that the fuppofed head and tail of the 
“ dragon mean only the nodes, or points formed 
“by interfections of the ecliptick and the 
“moon's orbit ; in fhort, they have imagined 
a fyftem, which exifts only in their fancy ; 
“ but we confider nothing as true without fueh 
“€ evidence as cannot be queftioned.”. I eould | 
not perfectly underftand the old Gymnofophitt, 
when he told me, that the Rdsichacra or Circle 
of Signs (for fo he called the Zodiack) was like 
a Dhuftira flower; meaning the Datura, to 
which the Sazj/crit name has been foftened, and 
the flower of which is conical or fhaped like a 
funnel : at firft J thought, that he alluded to a 
projection of the hemifphere on the plane of 
the colure, and to the angle formed by the 
ecliptick and equator; but a younger aftronomer 
named Vina yaca, who came afterwards to 
fee me, affured me that they meant only the 
circular mouth of the funnel, or the bafe of 
the cone, and that it was ufual among their 
ancient writers, to borrow from fruits and 
flowers their appellations of feveral plane and» 
folid figures. | 

From the two itinaies: — I have iw 


— a te eee, 
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named, I learned the following curious particu- 


lars; and you may depend on my accuracy in 


repeating them, fince I wrote them in their pre- 


fence, and corrected what I had written, till 


they pronounced it perfect. They divide a 
great circle, as ‘we do, into three hundred and 
frxty degrees, called by them an/fas or portions ; 
of which they, like us, allot thirty to each of the 
twelve figns in this order : 


Mefba, the Ram. Tula, the Balance. 


Vrifba, the Bull. 8. Vrifbchica, the Scorpion. 
Mit buna, the Pair. Dhanus, the Bow. 

4. Carcat'i, the Crab. Macara, the Sea-Montter, 
Sinha, the Lion. Cumbbha, the Ewer. 


Canya, the Virgin. 12. Mina, the Fith. 


The figures of the twelve afterifms, thus de- 
nominated with refpe& to the fun, are {peci- 
fied, by Sri PETI, author of the Retnamala, in 
Sanferit verfes; which I produce, as my vouch- 
ers, in the original with a verbal tranflation: 


Mefhadayo nama famanaripi, 
Vinagadad’nyam mit’hunam nriyugmam, 
Pradipas’afyé dadhatf carabhyam 

Navi {t’hita varin'i canyacaiva. 

Tula tulabhrit pretimanapanir 

Dhanur dhanufhman hayawat parangah, 
Mrig&nanah {yan macaro’t’ha cumbhah 
Scandhé nero riCtaghat’am dadhanah, 
Anyanyapuchch’habhimuc’h6 hi minah 
Matfyadwayam {waft’halacharinomt: 
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_ « The ram, bull, crab, lon, and fcorpioh, have 
* the figures of thofe five animals refpedtively : 
“ the pair are a damfel playing on a Vind and 
“a youth wielding a mace: the vwrgm ftands 
“on a boat in water, holding in one hand a 
« lamp, in the other an ear of ricecorn: the da- 
“< Jence is held by a weigher with a weight in 
“* one hand: the dow by an archer, whofe hin- 
“ der parts are like thofe of a horfe: the fea- 
“* monfter has the face of an antelope: the ewer 
““ is a waterpot: borne on the fhoulder of a man, 
“who empties it: the f/b are two with their 
“ heads turned to each others tails; and all thefe 
“* are fuppofed to be in fuch places as fuit their 
“feveral natures.” 
To each of the ¢wenty-feven lunar ftations, - 

which they call xac/hatras, they allow thisteen 

anfas and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 
minutes; and their names appear in the order 

of the figns, but without any regard to the 
figures of them : 





Maghr. Mila. 


t 


As wind. 
Bharani. Parva prhalguni. Pirvahad'ba’. 
Critic. Uttara p’halgun?. | Uttarafhad’ha. 
Rohini. Hafta. Sravand. 
Mrigafras. Chitra. Dhanifht’a. 
A'rdra. Swati. Satabhifha. 
Punarvafue Vi/acha. Parya bhadrapada. 
Pufbya. Anuradha. _- Uttarabhadrapadz. 
—-g Asletha. = 18. FyGfht"ba. 27. Révati. 
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Between the twenty-firft and twenty-fecond 
conftellations, we find in the plate three ftars 
called 4b4zit ; but they are the laft’ quarter of 
the afterifm immediately preceding, or the lat- 
ter Afhér, as the word is commonly pro- 
nounced. A complete revolution of the moon,, 
with refpe&t to the ftars, being made i in twenty- 
feven days, odd’ hours, minutes, and feconds,. 
and perfect. exactnefs being either not attained . 
by the Hindus or not required by them, they 
fixed on the number twenty-feven, and inferted, 
Abhiit for fome aftrological purpofe in their 
nuptial ceremonies. The drawing, from which. 
the plate was engraved, feems intended to repre-. 
fent the figures of the twenty-feven conftella- 
tions, together with 4ofy7t, as they are defcribed 
in three ftanzas by the author of the Retna-. 

. male; | 


/ 


1. Turagamuc’hafadrichham yonirapam cfhurabham, 
Sacat'afamam.at’hain‘afyottamangéna tulyam, 
Man igrihas‘ara chacrabhani s alopamam bham, 
Sayanafadris‘amanyachchatra paryancatapam. 

2. Haftacarayutam cha mauCicafamam 

chanyat pravilopamam, 

Dhrifhyam torana fannibham balinibham, 
fatcundalabham param; 

Crudhyatcéfarivicraména fadris'am, 
sayyafamanam param, 

Anyad dentivilafavat ft’ hitamatah 

_ s'Fingat acavyacti bham. 
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3. Trivicramabham cha mridangaripam, ; 
Vrittam tatonyadyamalabhwaySbham, 
Paryancaripam murajanucaram, 

Ityeévam as’'wadibhachacraripam. 

“ A horfe’s head ; yénior bhaga; a razor; a 
‘* wheeled carriage ; the head of an antelope; 
““agem; a houfe; an arrow; a wheel; an- 
“ other houfe; a bedftead ; another bedftead ; a 
“‘ hand; a pearl; a piece of coral ; a feftoon of 
* leaves; an oblation to the Gods; a rich ear- 
* ring; the tail of a fierce lion; a couch; the 
“ tooth of a wanton elephant, near which is the 
kernel of the s‘ringdtaca nut; the three foot- 
“ fteps of VISHNU ; a tabor; a circular jewel ; 
a two-faced image; another couch; and a 
‘‘ fmaller fort of tabor: fuch are the figures of 
“ Afwini and the reft in the circle of lunar con- 
“ ftellations.” 

The Hindu draughtfman has very il fepre- 
fented moft of the figures; and he has tranf- 
pofed the two 4/béras as well as the two Béa- 
arapads; but his figure of é4iit, which looks 
like our ace of hearts, has a refemblance to the 
kernel of the ¢rapa, a curious water-plant de- 
{cribed in a feparate eflay. In another Sanfcrit 
book the figures of the fame conftellations are 
thus varied ; 


A horfe’s head. A ftraight tail. A conch. | 
Yont or bhage. TwoftarsS.toN. A winnowing fan, 
A flame. Two, N. toS. Another. 
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A waggon. A hand. An arrow. 

A cat’s paw. A pearl. _ A tabor. 

One bright ftar. Red faffron. A circle of ftars. 
A bow. A feftoon. A ftaff for burdens. 
Achild’s pencil. A fnake. ‘The beam of abalance. 


9.A dog’s tail. 18. Aboar’s head. 27. A fith. 


From twelve of the afterifms juft enumerated 
are derived the names of the twelve Indiaz 
months in the ufual form of patronymicks ; for 
the Pauranics, who reduce all nature to a {y- 
ftem of emblematical mythology, fuppofe a ce- 
leftial nymph to prefide over each of the con- 
ftellations, and feign that the God So’ma, or 
Lunus, having wedded twelve of them, became | 
the father of twelve Genii, or months, who are 
named after their feveral mothers; but the 
Fyautifbicas affert, that, when their lunar year 
was arranged by former aftronomers, the moon 
was at the full in each month on the very day, 
when it entered the nacfbatra, from which that 
month is denominated. The manner, in which 
the derivatives are formed, will beft appear by a 
comparifon of the non with their {everal’ 
conftellations : 


A’s‘wina. Chaitra. 
Cartica.  §. Vaifac’ha. 
Margas’frfha. Jyaifht’ha. 
4. Paufha. A‘fhara. 
“Magha. Sravana. 


P’halguna. 12. Bhadra.. 


fo 


ff 
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The third month is alfo called A grabdyane - 


(whence the common word raz is. cormipted) 
from another name of Mrigasiras. | 
‘Nothing can be more ingenious than the 
‘memorial verfes, in which the Hindus have a 
cuftom of linking together a number of ideas 
otherwife unconnected, and of chaining, as it 
were, the memory by a regular meafure: thus 
by putting feeth for thirty-two, Rudra for ele- 
ven, /eafon for fix, arrow or element for five, 
ocean, Véda,; or age, for four, Ra'MA, fire, or 
quality for three, eye, or CuMARA for two, 
and earth or moon for one, they have compofed 
four lines, which exprefs the number of ftars in 


each of the twenty-feven afterifms. 


Vahni tri ritwifhu gunéndu critagnibhita, 
 Baras'winétra s‘ara bhitcu yugabdhi ramah, 
Rudrabdhiramagunavédas'ata dwiyugma, 
’ Dernita budhairabhihitah cyamas 0 bhatarah. 


That is: ‘‘ three, three, fix ; five, three, one; 
“four, three, five; five, twe, two; five, one, 


“one; four, four, three; eleven, four and 


‘“ three; three, four, a hundred; two, two, 
*‘ thirty-two: thus have the ftars of the lunar 


- © conftellations, in order as they appear, been © 


‘“¢ numbered by the wife.” | 
If the Ranza was correctly repeated te to me, the 


two Afbards are confidered as one afterifm, and 
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Abbiit as three feparate ftars; but I fufped an 
error in the third line, becaufe dwibdna or two 
and five would fuit the metre as well as ddb:rz- 
ma; and becaufe there were only three Védas 
in the early age, when, it is probable, the {tars 
were enumerated and the technical verfe com- 
pofed. | | 

Two lunar ftations, or manjfions, and a quar- 
ter are co-extenfive, we fee, with one fign; and 
nine ftations correfpond with four figns: by 
counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty 
minutes from the firft ftar in the head of the 
‘Ram, inclufively, we find the whole extent of 
Afwint, and fhall be able to afcertain the other 
ftars with fufficient accuracy; but firft let us 
exhibit a comparative table of both Zodracks, 
_ denoting the manfions, as in the Vardnes alma- 
nack, by the firft letters or fyllables of their 


names : 








MonrTHse Sorarn ASTERISMS, Mansions. 

A'fwin Méth A + bh + —- 
Cartic Vrith mae + or + — 
A’grahayan | © Mit’hun an + 4 + > 

P , 

Paufh Carcat’ 4. z+ Pp tslo9- 
Migh Sinh m + PUL “- 
_Phalgun Canya “= + h + = 
Chaitr Tula > + 8s = 
Vaifach | Vrifchics. | —- + a + j18 


VOL. Il. G 
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Monraes. 
Jaifht’h =} 
A ‘thar | 


Srévan | 
Bhadr 


Sonan ASTERISMS. 


Dhan 
Macar 
Cumbh 


Mia r2. 
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Mansros., 
mi + ph + — 
S+s4s 


2 
dh 


Ag! S pi 
“gt 8 Se 


pl | 
ae oe a aetcale 


Hence we may readily know the ftars in each 
manfion, as they follow in order: 


Lunax Mansions. 
Afwini. 
Bharani. 
Critica. 

Rohini. 


Mrigafitas. 
A'tdra 
Punarvafu. 


Pufhya. 
As’'létha. 
Magha. 
Purvap’halguni. 
Uttarap’halguni. 
Hafta. 

’ Chitra. 

Swati. 
Vis'Scha. . 
Anuradha. 
Jyetht’ha. 


Mula. 


Sovar AsTenrisms. 


Ram. 
Bull. 


Pair. 
Crab. 


Lion. 





Virgin. 








Balance. 





Scorpian. — 





Bow. 


Stars. 

T bree, in and near the head. 
Three, in the tail, 

Six, of the Pleiads. 

Five, in the head and neck. 


ao in or near the feet, 


perhaps in the Galaxy. 
One, on the knee. 


Four, in the heads, breaft 
and fhoulder. 

Three,mthe body andclaws, 

Five, in the face and mane. 

Five, in theleg andhaunch. 

Two; one in the tail. 

Zwo, on the arm and zone. 

Five, near the hand. 

One, in the fpike. | 

One, in the N. Scale. 

Four, beyond it. 

Four, in the body. 

Three, in the tail. 


Eleven, to the point of the 
/  afrow. 
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Lunar Mansions: Soran ASTERISMS. STARS. 














Purvafhara. Two, in the leg. 
Uttarafhara. Sea-monfter. wo, in the horn. 
Sravana. Three, inthe tail. 
Dhanifht’a. Ewer. . Four, in the arm. 
Satabhifha. Many, in the ftream. 
Purvabhadrapada. Fith. Two, in the firft fith. 
Uttarabhadrapada. Zwo, in the cord. 


. Thirty-two,>in the fecond | 
Révati. fifh and cord. 


Wherever the Zzdian drawing differs from the 
memorial verfe in the Retnamdla, 1 have pre- 
ferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn fome terreftrial things 
with fo little fimilitude, that we muft not im- 
plicitly rely on his reprefentation of objects 
merely celeftial: he feems particularly to have 
erred in the ftars of Dhani/bt’a. 

For the affiftance of thofe, who may be 
inclined to re-examine the twenty-feven con 
ftellations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a 
table of the degrees, to which the naghatras 
extend refpetively from the firft ftar in the 
afterifm of ries, which we now fee near the 
beginning of the fign Taurus, as it was placed 
in the ancient fphere, | 


G 2 
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N. DM N DM ON. D. M- 


I. 13% 20. X. 133°. 20. XIX. 253°. 20. 
Tl. 26°. 40. XI. 146°. 40. XX. 266°. 40. 
WI. 40° of. XII. 160%. o. XXI. 280% o% 
IV. 53% 20. XII. 173, 20. XXII. 293°. 20. 
V. 66°. 40’, XIV. 186° 40°. XXIII. 306°. 40. 
VI. - 80% o% XV. 200% 0% XXIV. 3207. 0% 
VII. 93°. 20°. XVI. 213°. 20. KXV. 333°. 20. 
VHI. 106° 40’. XVII. 226°. go’, KXVI. 3406. 40. 
IX. 120°. of  XVIII.240% 0’. XXVII.360°. 0% 


‘The afterifms of the fr/t column are in the 
figns of Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo; thofe of 
the /econd, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius ; 
and thofe of the third, in Capricornus, Aquartus, 
Pifces, Aries: we cannot err much, therefore, 
in any feries of ¢hree conftellations; for, by 
counting 13% 20 forwards and backwards, we 
find the fpaces occupied by the two extremes, 
and the intermediate fpace belongs of courfe to: 
the middlemoft. It is not meaned, that the 
divifion of the Hindu Zodiack into fuch {paces 
is exact to a minute, or that every ftar of each 
afterifm muft neceffarily be found in the fpace 
to which it belongs; but the computation will, 
be accurate enough for our purpofe, and no: 
_ lunar manfion can be very remote from the: © 
path of the moon: how Father SoucreT could 
dream, that Vific’h@ was in the Northern. 
Crown, I can hardly comprehend ; but it fur- 
paffes all comprehenfion, that M. Baitiy 
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fhould copy his dream, and give reafons to 
fupport it; efpecially as four ftars, arranged 
pretty much like thofe in the Indian figure, 
prefent themfelves obvioufly near the balance 
or the fcorpion. I have not the boldness to 
exhibit the individual ftars in each manfion, 
diftinguifhed in Bayer’s method by Greek 
letters; becaufe, though I have little doubt, 
that the five ftars of 4s‘/é/ba, in the form of a 
wheel, are n, y, C5 £ of the Lion, and thofe of 
Mila, y,t, 8,0, 0,7, ¢,¥0,%, 7, of the Sagsttary, 
and though I think many of the others equally 
clear, yet, where the number of ftars in a 
manfion is lefs than three, or even than four, 
itis not eafy to fix on them with confidence ; 
and I muft wait, until fome young Hindu aftro-« 
nomer, with a good memory and good eyes, 
can attend my leifure on ferene nights at the 
proper feafons, to point out in the firmament 
itfelf the feveral ftars of all the conftellations, 
for which he can find names in the San/fcrit 
language: the only ftars, except thofe in the 
Zodtack, that have yet been diftin@tly named to 
me, are the Septarfht, Dbruva, <Arundbat?, 
Vifbrupad, Matrimandel, and, in the fouthern 
hemifphere, Aga/tya, or Canopus.. The twenty- 
feven Ydga ftars, indeed, have particular names, 
in the order of the nacfbatras, to which they: 
belong ; and fince we learn, that the Hindus 
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have determined the Jatitude, longitude, and right 
afcenfion of each, it might be ufeful to exhibit 
the lift of them: but at prefent I can only fub- 
join the names of twenty-feven Yégas, or divi- 
fions of the Ecliptick. 


Parigha, 


Vifocambba. Ganda, 

Priti. Vriddhi. Siva. 

A yufbmat. | Dhruva. Siddha. 
Saubhagya. Vyaghéta. S2dbya. 

+ Sdbhana. Herfbana. Subba. 
Atiganda. Vajra. Sucra. 
Sucarman. Afrij. Brahman. 
Dhriti. V yatipata. Indra. 

Vaidhriti. 


Séla, Vartyas. 


Having -fhown in what manner the. Hindus 
arrange the Zodtaca/ ftars with refpect to the 
' fun and moon, let us proceed to our principal 
fubjet, the antiquity of that double arrangement. — 
In the firft place, the Brahmans were always 
too proud to borrow their fcience from the 
Greeks, Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of Mlécb- 
ch’ has, as they call thofe, who are ignorant of 
‘the Védas, and have not ftudied the language of 
the Gods; they have often repeated to me the 
fragment of an old verfe, which they now ufe 
proverbially, 2a nicho yavandtparab, or no bafe 
creature can be lower than a Yavan; by which 
name they formerly meant an Jonian or Greek, 
and now mean a Mogul, or, generally, a Mufela 
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man. When I mentioned to different Pandits, 
at feveral times and in feveral places, the opinion 
of MonTucta, they could not prevail on them- 
felves to oppofe it by ferious argument; but 
fome laughed heartily ; others, with a farcaftick 
{mile, faid it was a pleafant tmagination; and 
all feemed to think it a notion bordering on 
phrenfy. In fa&, although the figures of the 
twelve Indian figns bear a wonderful refem- 
blance to thofe of the Grecian, yet they are too 
much varied for a mere copy, and the nature 
of the variation proves them to be original ; nor 
is the refemblance more extraordinary than that, 
which has often been obferved, between our 
Gothick days of the week and thofe of the Hin- 
dus, which are dedicated to the fame luminaries, 
and (what is yet more fingular) revolve in the 
fame order: Ravi, the Sun; Séma, the Moon; 
Mangala, Tuifco; Budba, Woden ; Vribafpatt, 
Thor; Sucra, Freya; Sani, Sater; yet no man 
ever imagined, that the Indians borrowed fo re- 
markable an arrangement from the Goths or 
Geri:ans. On the planets I will only obferve, 
that Sucra, the regent of Venus, is, like all the 
reft, a male deity, named alfo Usanas, and 
believed to be a fage of infinite learning ; but 
ZOHRAH, the Na’H1’p of the Perfians, is a 
' goddefs like the Freya of our Saxon progeni- 
tors: the drawing, therefore, of the planets, 
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. which was brought into Bengal by Mr. Joun- 
SON, relates to the Perfian fyftem, and repre- 
fents the genii fuppofed to prefide over them, 
exadly as they are defcribed by the poet Ha’- 
TrF1': “ He bedecked the firmament with ftars, 
and ennobled this earth with the race of men; 
*< he gently turned the aufpicious new moon of 
“the feftival, like a bright jewel, round the © 
ankle of the fky; he placed the Hindu Sa- 
“‘ ruRN on the feat of that reftive elephant, the 
“‘ revolving fphere, and put the rainbow into 
“his hand, as a hook to coerce the intoxicated 
 beaft; he made filken ftrings of fun-beams 
“ for the lute of VENus; and prefented Juri- 
*¢ rER, who faw the felicity of true religion, 
“ with a rofary of cluftering Pleiads. The bow 
*\ of the fky became that of Mars, when he 
“ was honoured with the command of the celef- 
“tial hoft; for Gop conferred fovereignty on 
6c the: Sun, and fquadrons of ftars were his 
aoe army.” 

The names and forms of the lunar conftella- 
tions, efpcially of Bharani and Abhijit, indicate 
a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an ancient 
people ; and they differ entirely from thofe of | 
the Arabian fyftem, in which the very firft 
afterifm appears in the dual number, becaufe it 
eonfifts only of two ftars. Menzil, or the place 
of alighting, properly fignifies a ftation or flage, 
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and thence is ufed for an ordinary day’s jour- 
ney; and that idea feems better applied than 
manfion to fo inceflant a traveller as the moon: 
the mendzi/u’] kamar, or lunar ftages, of the 
Arabs have twenty-eight names in the follow- 
ing order, the particle a/ being underft ood be- 
fore every word: 


Sharatan. ‘Nathrah. Ghafr. Dhabih’. 
But'ain. Tarf. Zubaniyah. § Bula’. 
Thurayya. Jabhah. — Iclil. Suid. 
Debaran. Zubrah. Kalb. Akhbiya. 
Hak&ah. Sarfah. Shaulah. = Mukdim. 
Hanah. Awwi. Nadim. Miakhir. 


q- Dhiraa. 14. Simac. 21. Beldah. 28. Rifha. 


Now, if we can truft the 4drabian lexicogra- 
phers, the number of ftars in their feveral men- 
zils rarely agrees with thofe of the Indians; and 
two fuch nations muft naturally have obferved, 
and might naturally have named, the principal 
ftars, near which the moon paffes‘in the courte 
of each day, without any communication on the 
fubje&t : there is no evidence, indeed, of a com- 
munication between the Hindus and Arabs on 
any fubje&t of literature or fcience ; for, though 
we have reafon to believe, that a commercial 
intercourfe fubfifted in very early times between 
Yemen and the weftern coaft of India, yet the 
Brabmans, who alone are permittedita pead the 
fix Védanzas, one of which is the aftranomical 


oa 
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Saftra, were not then commercial, and, moft | 
probably, neither could nor would have con- 
verfed with Arabian merchants. The hoftile 
irruption of the Arabs into Hinduftan, in the 
eighth century, and that of the Mogu/s under 
CHENGIZ, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the aftronomical fyftem of the Hindus; 
but the fuppofed confequences of modern revo- 
lutions are out of the queftion ; for, if any hif- 
torical records be true, we know with as pofi- 
tive certainty, that AMARSINH and CALIDA's 
compofed their works before the birth of 
Curist, as that MENANDER and TERENCE 
wrote before that important epoch: now the | 
twelve figns and twenty-feven manjfions are 
mentioned, by the feveral names before. exhi- 
bited, in a Sanfcrit vocabulary by the firft of 
thofe Indian authors, and the fecond of them 
‘frequently alludes to Rébini and the reft by 
name in his Fata/ Ring, his Children of the Sun, 
and his Birth of Cuma’RA; from which poem 
I produce two lines, that my evidence may not 
‘feem to be collected from mere converfation : 


Maitré muhirté s‘as alanch’haneéna, 


Yogam gatafuttarap’halganifbu. 


“ When the ftars. of Uttara balgun had 
* joined in a fortunate hour the fawne-fpotted 
“© moon.” 
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This teftimony being decifive againft the 
conjecture of M. Montuc ta, I need not urge 
the great antiquity of Menvu’s Institutes, in 
‘which the twenty-feven afterifms are called the 
‘daughters of Dacsua and the conforts of 
-So™a, or the Moon, nor rely on the teftimony 
of the Bréhmans, who affure me with one voice, 
that the names of the Zodsaca/ ftars occur in the 
Vidas; three of which I firmly believe, from 
internal and external evidence, to be more than 
three thoufand years old. Waving therefore 
proved what I engaged to prove, I will clofe 
my effay with a general obfervation. The re- 
fult of NEwTon’s refearches into the hiftory of 
the primitive {phere was, “ that the practice of 
“ obferving the ftars began in Egypt in the 
‘“‘ days of AMMon, and was propagated thence 
“ by conqueft in the reign of his fon Sisac, 
“into Africk, Europe, and Afa; fince which 
‘time ATLAS formed the fphere of the Ly- 
“* dans; CHIRON, that of the Greeks; and the 
““ Chaldeans, a {phere of their own:” now I 
hope, on fome other occafions, to fatisfy the 
publick, as I have perfeétly fatisfied myfelf, that 
_ “ the practice of obferving the ftars began, with 
“‘ the rudiments of civil fociety, in the country 
“ of thofe whom we call Cha/deans ; from which 
“it was propagated into Egypt, India, Greece, 
“ Italy, and Scandinavia, before the teign of 
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“ Stsac or Sa‘cya, who by conqueft fpread a 
© new fyftem of religion and philofophy from 
“ the Niée.to the Ganges about a thoufand years 
“ before CHRIST ; but that Curron and AT-~ 
“ yas were allegorical or mythological perfon- 
“ ages, and ought to have no place in - ferious — 
ae “—— of our fpecies.” 


LITERATURE OF THE HINDUS, 
FROM THE SANSCRIT. 


COMMUNICATED BY GOVERDHAN CAUL, 
TRANSLATED, WITH A SHORT COMMENTARY, 


SY 


THE PRESIDENT. 


THE TEXT. 


THERE are eighteen Vidyd’s, or parts of true 
Knowledge, and fome branches of Knowledge 
Jalfely fo called ; of both which a fhort account 
fhall here be exhibited. — | 

The firft four are the immortal Véda’s evi- 
dently revealed by Gop; which are entitled, in 
one compound word, Rigvajubf@mat’harva, or, 
in feparate words, Rich, Yajufh, Saman, and 
At harvan: the Rigvéda confifts of jve feQions; 
the Yajurvéda, of eighty-fix; the Samavéda, of 
a thoufand; and the At’harvavéda, of nine; 
with eleven hundred s’¢c’ha’s, or Branches, in 
various divifions and fubdivifions. The Véda’s 
in truth are infinite; but were reduced by 
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Vya‘sa to this number and order ; the princi- 
pal part of them is that, which explains the 
Duties of Man in a methodical arrangement ; 
and in the fourth is a fyftem of divine ordi- 
nances. 

From thefe are deduced the four Upavédas, 
namely, Ayufh, Gandharva, Dhanufb, and St’ ha- 
patya; the firft of which, or Ayurvéda, was 
delivered to mankind by BrauMa, InprRa, 
DHANWANTARI, and five other Deities; and 
comprizes the theory of Diforders and Medi- 
cines, with the practical methods of curing 
Difeafes. The fecond, or Mufick, was invented 
and explained by BHARATA: it is chiefly ufe- 
ful in raifing the mind by devotion to the feli- 
city of the Divine nature. The third Upaveda 
was compofed by ViswAMiIrTRA on the fabrica- 
tion and ufe of arms and implements handled 

in war by the tribe of Cfhatrtya’s. Vis'wa- 
_ CARMAN revealed the fourth in various treatifes 
on /sxty-four Mechanical Arts, for the improve- 
ment of fuch as exercife them. 

Six nga’s, or Bodies of Learning, are alfo 
derived from the fame fource: their names are, 
Sichha, Calpa, Vydcarana, Ch’handas, Fy0tifh, 
and Nirah. The frf was written by Pa’NINI, 
an infpired Saint, on the pronunciation of vocal 
founds ; the /econd contains a detail of religious 

acts and ceremonies from the firft to the laft; 
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and from the branches of thefe works a variety _ 
of rules have been framed by A's'WALAYANA, 
and others: the third, or the Grammar, en- 
titled Pédn'intya, confifting of eight leCtures or 
chapters (Vriddhiraday, and fo forth), was 
the production of three Ki/hi’s, or holy men, 
and teaches the proper difcriminations of words 
in conftrution; but other lefs abftrufe Gram- 
mars, compiled merely for popular ufe, are not 
confidered as Anga’s: the fourth, or Profody, 
was taught by a Muni, named PINGALA, and 
treats of charms and incantations in verfes aptly 
framed and varioufly meafured; fuch as the ~ 
Gédyatri, and a thoufand others. Afronomy is 
the fifth of the Védanga’s, as it was delivered by 
Su‘rya, and other divine perfons: it is necef- 
- fary in calculations of time. The /xth, or Ni- 
ruciz, was compofed by Ya'sca (fo is the ma- 
nufcript ; but, perhaps, it fhould be Vya‘sa) © 
on the fignification of difficult words and phrafes 
in the Véda’s. | 

 Laftly, there are four Upanga’s, called Purana, 
Nydya, Mimanfa, and Dherma séfira. Eighteen 
Purana’s, that of BRAHMA, and the reft, were 
compofed by Vya’sa for the inftruction and 
entertainment of mankind in general. Nydya 
‘Is. derived from the root 12, to acquire or appre- 
‘hend ; and, in this fenfe, the books on apprehen-— 
Jhon, reafoning, and judgement, are called Nyaya ; 
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the principal of thefe are the work of Gavu- 
TAMA in fve chapters, and that of CANADA 
in fen; both teaching the meaning of facred 
texts, the difference between juft and unjuft, 
right and wrong, and the principles of know- 
ledge, all arranged under twenty-three heads. 
Miménsa is alfo two-fold; both fhowing what 
acts are pure or impure, what obje@ts are to be 
defired or avoided, and by what means the foul 
may afcend to the Firft Principle: the former, 
or Carma Mimansd, comprized in twelve chap~ 
ters, was written by Jaimini, and difcuffes 
queftions of moral Duties and Law; next fol- 
lows the Upda/and Canda in four lectures (San- 
carfhana and the reft), containing a furvey of. 
Religious Duties; to which part belong the 
rules of SA’'NDILYA, and others, on devotion: 
and-duty to Gop. Such are the contents of 
the Purva, or former, Mimansa. ‘The Uttara, 
or /atter, abounding in queftions on the Divine. 
Nature and other fublime {peculations, was com-. 
_ pofed by Vya’sa, in four chapters and /ixteen 
feCtions: it may be confidered as the brain and 
{pring of all the Auga’s; it expofes the heretical 
opinions of Ra’ma'nuya, Ma’puwa, VAL- 
LABHA, and other Sophifts ; and, in a manner 
fuited to the comprehenfion of adepts, it. treats 
on the true nature of GANrsa, BHASCARA,. 
or the Sun, Ni’tacanta, Lac’suMr, and 
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other forms of One Divine Being. A fimilar 
work was written by S’r1 S'‘aNcARA, demon- 
{trating the Supreme Power, Goodnefs, and 
Eternity of Gop. 

The Body of Law, called Smriti, confifts of 
eighteen books, each divided under three general 
heads, the duties of re/igion, the adminiftration 
of juflice, and the punifhment or expiation of 
crimes: they were delivered, for the inftru@tion 
of the human fpecies, by Menu, and other 
facred perfonages. § ~ | 

As to Ethicks, the Véda’s contain all that re- - 
lates to the duties of Kings; the Purdna’s, 
what belongs to the relation of hufband and 
wife; and the duties of friendfhip and fociety 
(which complete the triple divifion) are taught 
fuccin@ly in both: this double divifion of 
Anga’s and Updnga’s may be confidered as de- 
noting the double benefit arifing from them in 
theory and practice. 

The Bhérata and Réméyana, which are both 
Epick Poems, comprize the moft valuable part 
of ancient Hiftory. 

For the information of the lower claffes in 
religious knowledge, the Pafipata, the Pancha-— 
ratra, and other works, fit for nightly medita- 
tion, were compofed by Siva, and others, in an 
hundred and ninety-two parts on different 
fubjects. 

VOL. II. H 
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What follow are not really divine, but con- 
tain infinite contradictions. Sdne’hya is two- 
- fold, that with Is';wara and that without Is- 
WARA: the former is entitled Pétanjala in one 
chapter of four fections, and is ufeful in re- 
moving doubts by pious contemplation; the 
fecond, or Capila, is in fix'chapters on the pro- 
duction of all things by the union of PRAcRITI; 
or Nature, and Purusua, or the Firft Male: 
it comprizes alfo, in eight parts, rules for devo- 
tion, thoughts on the invifible power, and other 
topicks. Both thefe. works contain a ftudied 
_and accurate enumeration of natural bodies and 
their principles; whence this philofophy 1s 
named Sdnc’sya. Others hold, that it was fo 
called from its reckoning three forts of pain. 
The Mimdnsa, therefore, is in two parts; the 
WNyaya, in two; and the Sanc’hya, in two; and 
thefe fix Schools arene * all the doctrine of 
the Theitts. 

~ Laft of all appears a work written by Bup- 
DHA; and there are alfo /x Atheiftical fyftems 
of Philofophy, entitled Y¢ géchdra, Saudbanta, - 
Vaibhafbica, Médbyamica, Digambara, and Char- 
vac; all full of indéterminate phrafes, errors in 
fenfe, confufton between diftin@ qualities, in- 
comprehenfible notions, opinions not duly 
_ ‘weighed, tenets deftru€tive of natural equality, 
containing a jumble of Atheifm and Ethicks ; 
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diftributed, like our Orthodox books, into a 
number of fections, which omit what ought to 
be exprefled, and exprefs what ought to be 
omitted ; abounding in falfe propofitions, idle 
propofitions, impertinent propofitions: fome af- 
fert, that the heterodox Schools have no Updn- 
ga’s; others, that they have fix Anga’s, and as 
many Sénga’s, or Bodies and other Appendices. 

Such is the analyfis of univerfal knowledge, 
Praétical and Speculative. 


THE COMMENTARY. 


This firft chapter of a rare Sanfcrit Book, en- 
titled Vidydder/a, or a View of Learning, is writ- 
ten in fo clofe and concife a ftyle, that fome 
parts of it are very obfcure, and the whole re- 
quires an explanation. From the beginning of 
it we learn, that the Véda’s are confidered by 
the Himdus as the fountain of all knowledge 
human and divine ;. whence the verfes of them 
_ are faid in the Gita to be the /eaves of that holy 
tree, to which the Almighty himfelf is com- 
pared : 

tirdhwa milam adbab s'ac’ ham as'watt bam praburavyayam 

ch’handanft yafya pernani yaftam véda fa véedavit. 


‘The wife have called the Incorruptible One 
“an Aswattha with its roots above and its 


“ branches below ;.the leaves of which are the 
H 2 
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“facred meafures: he, who knows this tree, 
“‘ knows the Véda’s.”” 

All the Pandits infift, that As'watt’ha means 
the Pippala, or Religious Fig-tree with heart- 
fhaped pointed and tremulous leaves; but the 
comparifon of heavenly knowledge, defcending 
and taking root on earth, to the Vata, or great 
Indian Fig-tree, which has moft confpicuoufly 
its roots on high, or at leaft has radicating 
branches, would have been far more exact and 
ftriking. 

The Véda’s confifts of three Can'd’a’s or Ge- 
neral Heads; namely, Carma, fnydna, Updfana, 
or Works, Faith, and Worfbip; to the firft of 
which the Author of the Vidydder/a wifely gives 
the preference, as Menu himfelf prefers un- 
verfal benevolence to the ceremomes of religion: . 

Fapyénaiva tu fanfiddbyedbrabmant naira fanfayab 
Curyadanyatrava curyanmaitro brahmana uchyate. 


that is; % By filent adoration undoubtedly a 
“ Brahman attains holinefs; but every denevo- 
“* Jent man, whether he perform or omit that 
“ ceremony, is juftly ftyled a Brdbman.” This 
triple divifion.of the Véda’s may feem at firft to 
throw light on a very obfcure line in the Gita: 
Traigunyavifbayah veda niftraigunya bhavirjuna 


or, “ The Véda’s are attended with ¢hree quali- 
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“< ties: be ae thou a man of ¢hree qualities, O 
“‘ ARJUNA.” 

But feveral Pandits are of Spinien, that the 
phrafe muft relate to the three guna’s, or qual 
ties of the mind, that of excellence, that of pa/~ 
fron, and that of durknefs; from the laft of 
which a Hero fhould be wholly exempt, though 
examples of it occur in the Véda’s, where ani- 
mals are ordered to be /acrificed, and where 
horrid incantations are inferted for the de/truce 
tion of enemies. . 

It is extremely fingular, as Mr. W1LKINS 
has already obferved, that, notwithftanding the 
fable of BRAHMA’s {ovr mouths, each of which 
uttered a Véda, yet moft ancient writers mention 
only three Véda’s, in order as they occur in the 
compound word Rigyajubfima; whence it is 
inferred, that the 47’ 4arvan was written or col« 
lected after the three firft; and the two follow- 
ing arguments, which are entirely new, will 
ftrongly confirm this inference. In the ele- 
venth book of Menu, a work afcribed to the 
Jarft age of mankind, and certainly of high an- 
tiquity, the 4?/arvan is mentioned by name, 
and ftyled the Véda of Véeda’s; a phrafe, which 
countenances the notion of Da RA SHEcuH, 
who aflerts, in the preface to his Upanifbat, that 
“the three firft Vedas are named feparately, 
“becaufe the .4¢’barvan is a corollary from 
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“them all, and contains the quinteflenee of: 
“them.” But this verfe of MENU, which oc-. 
curs in a modern copy of the work brought 
from Bdxaras, and which would fupport the 
antiquity and excellence of the fourth Veda, is. 
entirely omitted in the beft copies, and particu- 
, larly in a very fine one written at Gayd, where 
it was accurately collated by a learned Brahman ;. 
fo that, as Menu himfelf in other places names 
only three. Véda’s, we muft believe this line to 
be an interpolation by fome admirer of the. 
At harvan; and fuch an artifice overthrows the 
very dodtrine, which it was intended to fuftain. 
The next argument is yet ftronger, fince it 
arifes from internal evidence; and of this we 
are now enabled to judge by the noble zeal of 
Colonel PotiEr in collecting Indian curiofities ; 
which has been fo judicioufly applied and fo. 
happily exerted, that he now pofleffes a com- 
plete copy of the four Védas in eleven large 
volumes. | 
On a curfory infpection of thofe books it ap- 
pears, that even a learner of Sanfcrit may read 
a confiderable part of the 4?’sarvavéda without 
a di@iionary; but that the ftyle of the other 
three is {o obfolete, as to feem almoft a different 
diale&t : when we are informed, therefore, that 
few Brébmans at Banaras can underftand -any 
part of the V¢éda’s, we muft prefume, that none 
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are meant, but the Rich, Yajufb, and Sdaman, 
with an exception of the 4#’4arvan, the lan- 
guage of which is comparatively modern; as 
the learned will perceive from the following 
fpecimen: 


Yatra brabmavidd yénti dicfbaya tapasa faba ag- 
nirmantatra nayatwagnirmédban dedhdtum2, ag- 
nayé fwiaba. vdyurmdn tatra nayatu vdyub 
prén'én dedbdtu md, vdyuw> fwdha. firyd man 
tatra nayatu chacfbub furyd dedbdtu md, furydya 
fwéha; chandro mén tatra nayatu manafchandro 
dedhatu mé, chandraya fwaha, femo man tatra 
nayatu payah fimo dedbatu mé, fomaya fwaba. 
Indré mdn tatra nayatu balamindro dedbatu mé, 
indraya fwaba. apo man tatra nayatwémritam- 
mopatifbtatu, adbhyah fwaha. yatra brabmavido 
ydnti dicfhaya tapasa faba, brabma mdn tatra 
nayatu brabma brahma dedbatu mé, brahmané 
[waba. | 


that is, “ Where they, who know the Great 
* One, go, through holy rites and through 
“piety, thither may fire raife me! May fire 
‘receive my facrifices! Myfterious praife to 
“ fire! May air waft me thither! May air in- 
“creafe my fpirits! Myfterious praife to air! 
““ May the Sun draw me thither! May the fun 
“enlighten my eye! Myfterious praife to the 
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“ fun! May the Moon bear me thither! May 
“‘ the moon receive my mind! Myfterious praife 
“to the moon! May the plant Séma lead me 
“thither! May Sema beftow on me its hal- 
“© lowed milk! Myfterious praife to Sdéma ! 
“ May INDRA, or the -/irmament, carry me thi- 
“ther! May InpRaA give me ftrength! My- 
* fterious praife to INDRA! May water bear 
** me thither! May water bring me the ftream 
“of immortality! Myfterious praife to the 
“* waters! Where they, who know the Great 
“* One, go, through holy rites and through piety, 
“thither may BrauMa’ condu@ me! May 
‘‘ BRAHMA’ lead me to the Great One! Myfte- 
© rious praife to BRAHMa’!” | 
Several other paflages might -have been cited 
from the firft book of the 4?’ 4arvan, particularly 
a tremendous incantation with confecrated gra/s, 
called Darbbba, and a fublime Hymn to Ca/a, 
or time; but a fingle paflage will fuffice to fhow 
the ftyle and language of this extraordinary 
work. It would not be fo eafy to produce a 
_ genuine extra& from the other Véda’s: indeed, 
in a book, entitled S:vavédanta, written in San- 
JSerit, but in Cé/bmirian letters, a ftanza from 
the Yajurvéda is introduced; which deferves — 
for its fublimity to be quoted here ; though the 
regular cadence of the verfes, and the polifhed 
elegance of the language, cannot but induce a 
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fufpicion, that it is a more modern paraphrafe 
of fome text in the ancient Scripture : 


natatra fi uryd bbati nacha chandra tdéracau, nimda 
vidyuté bhdnti cuta éva vabnib: taméva bhantam 
anubbati fervam, tafya bhafa fervamidam vibbats. 


that 1s, ** There the fun fhines not, nor the 
* moon and ftars: thefe lightnings flafh not zn 
* that place; how fhould even fire blaze shere ? 
“ Gop irradiates all this bright fubftance; and 
*“ by its effulgence the univerfe is enlightened.” 
- After all, the books on divine Knowledge, 
called Véda, or what is known, and Sruti, or 
_ what has been Jeard, from revelation, are ftill 
fuppofed to be very numerous; and the four 
here mentioned are thought to have been fe- 
leGted, as containing all the information necef- 
fary for man. Mousanr Fa’nr', the very 
candid and ingenious author of. the Dadiffan, 
deféribes in his firft chapter a race of old Perfan 
{ages, who appear from the whole of: his ac~ 
count to have been Hindus; and we cannot 
doubt, that the book of Maua’sa'p, or Menu, 
which was written, he fays, in @ celeftial dialeéf, 
means the Veda ; fo that, as ZERA TUSHT was _ 
only a reformer, we find in India the true fource 
of the ancient Perfian religion. To this head 
belong the numerous Tantra, Mantra, Agama, 
and Nigama, Séftra’s, which confift of incantan 
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tions and other texts of the V¢das, with remarks 
on the occafions, on which they may be fuccefs- 
_ fully applied. It muft not be omitted, that the 
Commentaries on the Hindu Scriptures, among 
which that of VAsisHTHA feems to be reputed 
the moft excellent, are innumerable ; but, while 
we have accefs to the fountains, we need not 
wafte our time in tracing the rivulets, 

From the Védas are immediately deduced the 
practical arts of Chirurgery and Medicine, Mu- 
Jick and Lancing, Archery, which comprizes 
the whole art of war, and Architecture, under 
which the fyftem of Mechanical arts is included. 
According. to the Pandits, who  inftructed 
ABU’LFAZL, each of the four Scriptures gave 
rife to one of the Upavéda’s, or Sub-feriptures, 
in the order in which they have been men- 
tioned; but this exactnefs of analogy feems to 
favour of refinement. 

Infinite advantage may be derived by Eu- 
 ropeans from the various Medisca/ books in San- 
ferit, which contain the names and defcriptions 
of Indian plants and minerals, with their ufes, 
difcovered by experience, in curing diforders: 
there is a vaft colle€tion of them from the Cée- 
raca, which is confidered as a work of Siva, to . 
the Roganirupana and the Nidana, which are 
comparatively modern. A number of books, 
- 4n profe and verfe, have been written on Mu- 
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fick, with fpecimens of Hindu airs in a very 
elegant notation ; but the Si/pa sdftra, or Body 
of Treatifes on Mechanical arts, is believed to 
. be loft. 

Next in order to thefe are the fix Vedanga’s, 
three of which belong to Grammar ; one relates 
to religious ceremonies; a fifth to the whole 
compafs of Mathematicks, in which the author 
of Lilawati was efteemed the moft fkilful man 
of his time; and the fxt4, to. the explanation 
of obfcure words or phrafes in the Védas. The 
grammatical work of Pa NINI, a writer fuppofed 
to have been infpired, is entitled S:ddbanta Cau-~ 
mudi, and is fo abftrufe, as to require the lucu- 
brations of many years, before it can be perfectly. 
underftood. When Casina?ha Serman, who 
attended Mr. WILKINS, was afked what he 
thought of the Paniniya, he anfwered very ex- 
preflively, that “ it was a foreft;” but, fince 
Grammar is only an inftrument, not the end, 
of true knowledge, there can be little occafion 
to travel over fo rough and gloomy a path; 
which contains, however, probably fome acute 
fpeculations in Metaphyficks. ‘The Sanfcrit Pro- 
fody is eafy and beautiful: the learned will find 
in it almoft all the meafures of the Greeks ; and 
it is remarkable, that the language of the Brdd+ 

mans runs very naturally into Sapphicks, AL 
caicks, and Jambicks. Aftronomical works in 
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this language are exceedingly numerous: fe- 
venty-nine of them are {fpecified in one lift; 
and, if they contain the names of the principal 
ftars vifible in India, with obfervations on their ~ 
pofitions in different ages, what difcoveries may 
be made in Science, and what certainty attained 
in ancient Chronology ? 

Subordinate to thefe 4nga’s (though the rea~ 
fon of the arrangement is not obvious) are the 
feries of Sacred Poems, the Body of Law, and 
the 4x Philofophical s’affra’s ; which the author 
of our text reduces to ¢wo, each confifting of 
two parts, and rejects a third, in two parts alfo, 
as not perfectly orthodox, that is, not ftri@ly 
conformable to his own principles. 

The firft Indian Poet was VaLmi'ct, author 
of the Raméyana, a complete Epick’ Poem on 
‘one continued, interefting, and heroick, aétion ; 
and the next in celebrity, if it be not fuperior 
jn reputation for holinefs, was the Mahédharata 
of Vyasa: to him are afcribed the facred 
Purdana’s, which are called, for their excellence, 
the Eighteen, and which have the following ti- 
tles: BRAHME, or the Great One, PepMa, or 
the Lotos, Bra'uma NDA, or the Mundane 
Egg, and Acnt, or Fire (thefe four relate to 
the Creation), Visunu, or the Pervader, Ga~ 
RUD A, or his Eagle, the Transformations of 
BrauMa, Siva, Linca, Na/repa, fon sof 
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BraHMA, ScANDA fon of Siva, Marcane- 
DE’YA, or the Immortal Man, and BHawisuya, 
or the Predsition of Futurity (thefe nine belong 
to the attributes and powers of the Deity), and 
four others, Marsya, Varaua, CurRMA, 
VAMENA, or as many incarnations of the 
Great One in his character of Preferver; all con- 
taining ancient traditions embellifhed by poetry 
or difguifed by fable: the ezghteenth is the 
Bua GAWATA, or Life of CrisHNa, with which 
the fame poet is by fome imagined to have 
crowned the whele feries ; though others, with 
more reafon, aflign them different compofers. | 

The fyftem of Hindu Law, befides the fine 
work, called MenusmrirTI, or ‘* what 1s remem | 
“ dered from MeENu,” that of YayJNYAWwAL- 
cya, and thofe of /xteen’ other Muni’s, with 
Commentaries on them all, confifts of many 
tracts in high eftimation, among which thofe 
current in Benga/ are, an excellent treatife on 
Inberitances by JiMU TA Va'HANA, and a com- 
plete Digeft, in twenty-feven volumes, compiled 
a few centuries ago by RaGHuNANDAN, the 
TriBONIAN of India, whofe work is the grand 
repofitory of all that can be known on a fub- 
ject fo curious in itfelf, and fo interefting to the 
Britifh Government. 

Of the Philofophical Schools it will be fuffi- 
cient here to remark, that:the firft Nydya. feems 
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analogous to the Peripatetick, the fecond, fomed 
tumes called Vais éfhica, to the Jonck, the two 
Mimdnsa’s, of which the fecond is often diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Védénta, to the Plato 
nick, the firft Sénc’bya to the Itahck, and the 
fecond, or Pétanjala, to the Stock, Philofophy ;_ 
fo that GauTAMA correfponds with Aris- 
TOTLE; CANA‘’DA, with THALES; JAIMINI | 
with SocraATEsS; VYASA with Plato; Ca- 
PILA with PyrHaGoras; PATANJALI with 
ZENO: but an accurate comparifon between the 
Grecian and Indian Schools would require a 
confiderable volume. . The original works of 
thefe Philofophers are very fuccin@ ; but, like 
all the other Séfiras, they are explained, or 
obicured, by the Upaderfana or Commentaries 
without end: one of the fineft compofitions on 
the Philofophy of the Védénta is entitled Yoga . 
Vasifbt’ba, and contains the inftruétions of the 
great VASISHTHA to his pupil, Ra’ma, king of 
— Ayodhya. | 

It refults from this analyfis of Hindu Litera- 
ture, that the Véda, Upavéda, Védinga, Purana, 
Dherma, and Ders'ana are the Six great Safras, 
in which all knowledge, divine and human, is 
fuppofed to be comprehended; and here we 
muft not forget, that the word Sdfra, derived 
from a root fignifying to ordain, means gene- 
rally an_ Ordinance, and particularly a Sacred 
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Ordinance delivered by infpiration: properly, 
therefore, this word is applied only to /acred i- 
terature, of which the text exhibits an accurate 
fketch. | 

The Sédra’s, or fourth clafs of Hindus, are 
not permitted to ftudy the fx proper Sa/ra’s 
before-enumerated ; but an ample field remains 
for them in the ftudy of profane sterature, 
comprized in a multitude of popular books, 
which correfpond with the feveral Sdfra’s, and 
abound with beauties of every kind. All the 
tracts on Medicine muft, indeed, be ftudied by 
the Vaidya’s, or thofe, who are born Phyficians ; 
and they have often more learning, with far 
- lefs pride, than any of the Brdhmans: they are 
ufually Poets, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Mo- 
ralifts; and may be efteemed in general the 
moit virtuous and amiable of the Aizdus. In- 
ftead of the Véda’s they ftudy the Rajaniti, or 
Inftruciion of Princes, and inftead of Law, the 
Nitifafira, or general fyftem of Erhicks: their 
Sabitia, or Cavya Sdaftra, .confifts of innu-— 
merable poems, written’ chiefly, by the Medical 
tribe, and fupplying the place of. the Purdna’s, 
fince they contain all the ftories of the Rdméy- 
ana, Bharata, and Bhdgawata: they have ac- 
cefs to many treatifes of A/ancara, or Rhetorick, 
with a variety of works in-modulated profe; to 


‘Upac’ byana, or Civil Hiftory, called alfo Raja- 
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_ tarangint ; to the Nataca, which anfwers to the 
Gandbarvavéda, confifting of regular Dramatick 
pieces in Sanferit and Prdcrit:.befides which 
they commonly get by heart fome entire Dic- 
tionary and Grammar. The beft Lexicon or 
Vocabulary was compofed in verfe, for the .af- 
fiftance.of the memory, by the illuftrious AMa- 
RASINHA;: but there are /eventeen others in | 
great.repute: the beft Grammar is the Mugdba- . 
bodba, or the Beauty of Knowledge, written by 
Gofwémi,. named Vo'PADE'VA, and. compre- 
hending, in two hundred fhort pages, all that a 
learner of the language can have occafion to 
know. To the Cojha’s, or dictionaries, are ufually 
annexed very ample 177 eicia Or =e 
Commentaries. 

We need fay no- more of the Seseieilen 
writings, than that thofe on the religion and 
_ philofophy of Buppua feem to be connected 
with fome of the moft curious parts of 4fatick 
Hiftory, and ‘cantain, perhaps, all that could be 
found in the Pé#, or facred language of the 
Eaftern Indian peninfula.: It is affertéd.in Ben- 
gal, that AMARASINHA himfelf was a Bauddha ; 
but he feems to have been a tkeift of tolerant 
principles, and, like Asu’Lrazz, defirous of 
reconciling the. different religions of India. 

Wherever we direé& our attention to, Hindu 
Literature, the notion of. infinity prefents itfelf; 


- 
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and the longeft life would not be fufficient for 
the perufal of near five hundred thoufand ftan- 
zas in the Pura@na’s, with a million more per- 
haps in the other works before mentioned: we 
may, however, feleét the beft from each Sd/ftra, 
and gather the fruits of {cience, without loading 
ourfelves with the leaves and branches; while 
we have the pleafure to find, that the learned 
Hindus, encouraged by the mildnefs of our go- 
vernment and manners, are at leaft as eager to 
communicate their knowledge of all kinds, as 
we can be to receive it. Since Europeans are 
indebted to the Dutch for almoft all they know 
of Arabick, and to the French for all they know 
of Céhinefe, let them now receive from our na-: 
tion the firft accurate knowledge of San/fcrit, 
and of the valuable works compofed:in it ; but, 
_ if they with to form a correct idea of Indian 
religion and literature, let them begin with for- 
getting all that has been written on the fubject, 
by ancients or moderns, before the publication — 
of the Gita. 
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ON 


THE SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 


OF THE CHINESE. 
BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 





THE ‘vicinity of China to our Indian territo- 
ries, from the capital of which there are not 
more than /2x hundred miles to the province of 
Yu NAN, muft neceffarily draw our attention to 
that moft ancient and wonderful Empire, even 
if we had no commercial intercourfe with its 
more diftant and maritime provinces; and the 
benefits, that might be derived from a more in- 
timate connexion with a nation long famed for 
their ufeful arts, and for the valuable produc- 
tions of their country, are too apparent to re- 
Guire any proof or illuftration. My own in- 
clinations and the courfe of my ftudies lead me. 
rather to confider at prefent their Jews, politicks, 
and morals, with which their general literature 
is clofely blended, than their manufaQures and 
trade; nor will I fpare either pains or expenfe 
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to procure tranflations of their moft approved 
law-tracis ; that I may return to Europe with 
diftint ideas, drawn from the fountain-head, of 
the wifeft Afatick legiflation. It will probably 
be a long time before accurate returns can be 
made to my inquiries concerning the Cérnefe 
Laws; and, in the interval, the Society will 
not, perhaps, be difpleafed to know, that a 
tranflation of a moft venerable and excellent 
work may be expected from Canton through 
the kind affiftance of an ineftimable corre- 
{pondent. 

According to a Chinefe Writer, named Li 
YANG Pina, ‘ the ancient characters ufed in 
‘his country were the outlines of vifible ob- 
‘ jets earthly and celeftial; but, as things 
‘ merely intelle€tual could not be expreffed by 
‘ thofe figures, the grammarians of Cima con- 
‘ trived to reprefent the various operations of - 
‘the mind by metaphors drawn from the pro- 
‘ ductions of nature; thus the idea of roughneds 
‘and of rotundity, of. motion and reft, were 
‘conveyed to the eye by figns reprefenting a 
‘ mountain, the fky, a river and the earth; the 
‘figures of the fun, the moon, and the ftars, 
‘ differently combined, ftood for fmoothnefs and’ 
‘fplendour, for any thing artfully wrought, or 
‘ woven with delicate workmanthip ; extenfion, 
‘growth, increafe, and many other qualities 

12, 
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‘ were painted in chara¢ters taken from clouds, 
‘from the firmament, and from the vegetable 
‘part of the creation; the different ways of 
‘ moving, agility and flownefs, idlenefs and di- 
‘ligence, were expreffed by various infeds, 
‘birds, fifth, and quadrupeds: in this manner 
‘paffions and fentiments were traced by the 
- “pencil, and ideas not fubjeét to any fenfe were 
‘ exhibited to the fight; until by degrees new 
‘ combinations were invented, new expreflions 
‘ added; the characters deviated imperceptibly 
‘from their primitive fhape, and the Chinefe 
‘ language became not only clear and forcible, 
* but rich and elegant in the higheft degree.’ 

In this language, fo ancient and fo wonder- 
fully compofed, are a multitude of books, 
abounding in ufeful, as well as agreeable, know- 
ledge; but the higheft clafs confilts of Frve 
works, one of which at leaft every Chine/e, who 
afpires to literary honours, muft read again and 
again, until he poffefs it perfectly. 

The frfi is purely Hifforica/, containing an- 
nals of the empire from the two-thoufand-three 
hundred-thirty-feventh year before CuRIsT: it 
is entitled Suu’KING, and a verfion of it has 
been publifhed in France; to which country - 
we are indebted for the moft authentick and 
moft valuable fpecimens of C4inefe Hiftory and 
Literature, from the compofitions, which pre- 
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ceded thofe of Homer, to the poetical works 
of the prefent Emperor, who feems to be a 
man of the brightest genius and the moft - 
amiable affections... We may fmile, if we 
pleafe, at the levity of the Freych, as they laugh 
without fcruple at our ferioufnefs ; but let us not 
fo far undervalue our rivals in arts and in arms, 
as to deny them their juft commendation, or 
to relax our efforts in that noble ftruggle, by 
which alone we can preferve our.own eminence. 

The Second Claffical work of the C/ine/e con- 
tains three hundred Odes, or fhort poems, in 
praife of ancient fovereigné and legiflators, or 
defcriptive of ancient manners, and recom- 
mending an imitation of them in the difcharge 
of all publick and domeftic duties: they abound 
in wife maxims, and excellent precepts, ‘ their | 
* whole dodtrine, according to Cun-fu-t/u, in 
‘the Lu'nyu or Moral Difcourfes, being re-— 
* ducible to this grand rule, that we fhould not 
‘even entertain a thought of any thing bafe or 
‘culpable ;* but the copies of the Sur Kine, 
for that is the title of the book, are fuppofed 
to have been much disfigured, fince the time of 
that great Philofopher, by fpurious paflages 
and exceptionable interpolations ; and the ftyle 
of the Poems is in fome parts too metaphorical, 
while the brevity of other parts renders them — 
obfcure, though many think even this obfcurity 
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fublime and venerable, like that of ancient 
cloyfters and temples, ‘ Shedding, as MiLTON 
exprefles it, a dim religious light” There is 
another paflage in the Lu’nyvu’, which deferves 
to be fet down at length: ‘ Why, my fons, do 
* you not ftudy the book of Odes? If we creep 
* on the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious, 
‘thofe poems will raife us to true glory; in 
‘them we fee, as in a mirror, what may beft 
© become us, and what will be unbecoming ; by 
‘ their influence we fhall be made focial, affable, 
* benevolent ; for, as mufick combines founds 
‘in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry tempers 
‘ and compofes our paffions: the Odes teach us 
‘our duty to our parents at home, and abroad 
‘ to our prince ; they inftruG@ us alfo delightfully 
* in the various productions of nature.” ‘ Haft 
‘thou ftudied, faid the Philofopher to his fon. 
*Peyu, the firft of the three huridred Odes on 
‘the nuptials of Prince VE'Nva’M, and the 
‘virtuous Tar Jin? He, who ftudies them 
‘not, refembles a man with his face againft 
‘a wall, unable to advance a ftep in virtue 
‘and wifdom.’ Moft of thofe Odes are near 
three thoufand years old, and fome, if we 
give credit to the Cézmefe annals, confiderably | 
_ older; but others are fomewhat more recent, 
hatin been compofed under the later Emperors 


of the. third family, calléd Suzv. The work 
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is printed in four volumes ; and, towards the 
end of the f7/, we find the Ode, which Coup- 
LET has accurately tranflated at the beginning 
of the Ta'H10, or Great Sctence, where it is 
finely amplified by the Philofopher: I produce 
the original from the Sur Kine itfelf, and from 
the book, in which it is cited, together with a 
double verfion, one verbal and another metrical ; 
the only method of doing juftice to the poetical 
_compofitions of the Afaticks. It is a pane- 
gyrick on Vucu’N, Prince of Guey in the pro- 
vince of Honang, who died, near a century old, 
in the thirteenth year of the Emperor PING- 
VANG, feven hundred and fifty-fx years before 
the birth of Curist, or one hundred and forty- 
eight, according to Sir Isaac NewrTov, after 
the taking of Troy, fo that the Chinefe Poet 
might have been contemporary with Hesiop 
and Homer, or at leaft muft have written the 
Ode before the [sad and Ody/fey were carried 
into Greece by Lycurcus. 


The verbal tranflation of the thirty-two ori- 
ginal ears is this : 


e Behold yon reach of the river Kr; 3 

© Its green reeds how luxuriant! ! how luxuriant! 
‘ Thus is ne Prince adorned with virtues ; 

‘ As a carver, asa filer, of i ivory, 
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11 18 
‘ As a cutter, as a polither, of gems. 
2 


‘O how elate and fagacious! O how dauntlefs and*compofed ! 
“How worthy of fame! ! How worthy of reverence ! 
95 2 
© We havea Prince adorned with virtues, 
32 


29 
‘ Whom to the end of time we can not forget. 


THE PARAPHRASE. 
'. Behold, where yon blue riv'let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; - 
Light reeds bedeck its verdant fides, 
And frolick in the gale: 


So fhines our Prince ! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait ; 

And fweetly fmil’d th’ aufpicious day, + 
That rais'd Him o’er our State. . 


As pliant hands in fhapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and {moothe, 

His Laws thus mould each dudtile mind, 
And every eaten foothe, 


As gems are aight by patient art 
- ._ Infparkling ranks to beam, 
> With Manners thus:he forms the heart, 
And ipreads agen’ral gleam. =~ 


Fee What fofty yet awful, dignity | 
: What meek, yet manly, grace! 
What fweetnefs dances in his eye, 
And bloffoms in his face | 


So fhines our Prince! A fky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze: 

Ne’er fhall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfcure his deathlefs praife. 


[2.720 
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The prediction of the Poet has hitherto been 
accomplifhed ; but he little imagined, that his 
compofition would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and by 
the natives of regions fo remote from his own. 

In the ¢enth leaf of the Ta’ Hro a beautiful 
¢comparifon is quoted from another Ode in the 
Sul Kinc, which deferves to be exhibited in 
the fame form with the preceding: 


: The peach- tree, how fair! how - gracef ul! 

< Its leaves, how blooming | how pleafant ! ! 

© Such 1 is a bride, when the enters her , bridegroom’ 3 houfe, 
“* And pays due attention to her whole family.’ 


Zhe fimile may — be rendered : 


Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen, 
Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight : 
- Its fragrant leaves how richly green ! 
Its bloffoms how divinely bright ! 


So foftly fmiles the blooming bride 
By love and confcious Virtue led 
O’er her new manfion to prefide, 


And placid joys around her fpread. 


The next leaf exhibits a comparifon of a — 
different nature, rather fublime than agreeable, 
and conveying rather cenfure than praife : 
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2 3 4 
o how horridly impends yon fouthern mountain ! 


Its rocks i in how vaft, how tude a a heap ! 
Thus loftily: ‘thou fitteft, O minifter of ‘YN; 
Al the people look up to thee with dread. 


Which may be thus paraphrafed : 


See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The funny highland crowns, 
And, hideous as the brow of night, 
Above the torrent frowns ! . 


So fcowls the Chief, whofe willis law, 
Regardlefs of our ftate ; 

While millions gaze with painful awe, 
With fear allied to hate. 


It was a very ancient praétice in China to 
paint or engrave moral fentences and approved 
verfes on veffels in conftant ufe ; as the words 
RENEW THYSELF DalILy were infcribed on | 
the bafon of the Emperor Tanc, and the poem 
of Kren Lonc, who is now on the throne, in 
praife of Tea, has been publifhed on a fet of 
porcelain cups; and, if the defcription juft 
cited of a felfith and infolent ftatefman were, in 
the fame manner, conftantly prefented to the 
eyes and attention of rulers, it might produce 
fome benefit to their fubjeéts and to themfelves ; 
efpecially if the comment of Ts—Em Tsu, who 
may be called the XENOPHON, as CuN: Fo’ 
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Tsu’ was the SocratTsgs, and Mem Tsu the 
PLato, of C4ima, were added to illuftrate and 
enforce it. 

If the reft of tthe three hundred Odes be 
fimilar to tue {pecimens adduced by thofe great 
moralifts in their works which the French have 
made publick, I fhould be very folicitous to 
procure our nation the honour of bringing to 
light the fecond Claffical book of the Chinefe. 
The third, called YEkinc, or the book of 
Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, 
the Hermes of the Eaft, and confifting of 
right lines varioufly difpofed, is hardly in- 
_ telligible to the moft learned Mandarins; and 
Cun Fu Tsu’ himfelf, who was prevented 
by death from accomplifhing his defign of 
elucidating it, was difflatisfied with all the inter- 
pretations of the earlieft commentators. As to 
the fft4, or Liki, which that excellent man 
compiled from old monuments, it confifts 
chiefly of the C4zmefe ritual, and of tras on 
Moral Duties; but the fourth entitled Counc 
Cigevu, or Spring and Autumn, by which the 
fame incomparable writer meaned the flour:/k- 
ing {tate of an Empire, under a virtuous mo- 
narch, and the /a// of kingdoms, under bad 
_, governors, muft be arrinterefting work in every 
nation. The powers, however, of an indi- 
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vidual are fo limited, and’ the field of know- 
ledge is fo vaft, that I dare not promife more, 
than to procure, if any exertions of mine will 
avail, a complete tranflation of the Sur Kine, | 
together with an authentick abridgement of 
the Chinefe Laws, civil and criminal. A native 
of Canton, whom I knew fome years ago in 
England, and who paffed his firft examinations 
- with credit in his way to literary diftinétions, 
but was afterwards allured from the purfuit 
of learning by a profpect of fuccefs in trade, 
has favoured me with the Té4ree Hundred 
Odes in the original, together with the Lu’n 
Yo’, a faithful verfion of which was publifhed 
at Paris near a century ago; but he feems, to 
think, that it would require three or four years 
to complete a tranflation of them; and Mr. 
Cox informs me, that none of the C4ze/e, ta 
whom he has accefs, poffe/s keifure and perfever- 
- ance enough for fuch a tafe; yet he hopes, with 
the affiftance of Wuanc AToNG, to fend me 

next feafon fome of the poems tranflated into 
Engh. A little encouragement would induce 
this young Chinefe to viftt India, and fome 
of his countrymen would, perhaps, accompany ~ 
him ; but, though confiderable advantage to 
. the publick, as well as to letters, might be 
reaped from the knowledge and ingenuity of 
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fuch emigrants, yet we muft wait for a time 
of greater national wealth and profperity, be- 
fore fuch a meafure can be formally recom- 


mended by us to our patrons at the helm of 
government. 


LUNAR YEAR OF THE HINDUS. 


BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 


Havinc lately met by accident with a won- 
derfully curious traét of the learned and ce- 
lebrated RAGHUNANDANA, containing a full 
account of all the rites and ceremonies in the 
lunar year, I twice perufed it with eagerneds, 
and prefent the Society with a correct outline 
of it, in the form. of a calendar, illuftrated with 
fhort notes: the many paflages quoted in it 
from the Védas, the Puranas, the Sdftras of law 
and aftronomy, the Ca/pa, or facred ritual, and 
other works of immemorial antiquity and re- 
puted holinefs, would be thought highly in- 
terefting by fuch as take pleafure in refearches 
concerning the Hindus; but a tranflation of © 
them all would fill a confiderable volume, and 
fuch only are exhibited as appeared moft dif- 
tinguifhed for elegance or novelty. 
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‘The lunar year of three hundred and fixty 
days, is apparently more ancient in India than 
the folar, and began, as we may infer from a 
verfe in the Mdt/ya, with the month “’/win, fo 
called, becaufe the moon was at the full, when 
that name was impofed, in the firft lunar ftation 
of the Hixdu ecliptick, the origin of which, being 
diametrically oppofite to the bright ftar Céitra, 
may be afcertained in our fphere with exaéct- 
nefs; but, although moft of the Jndian fafts and 
feftivals be regulated by the days of the moon, 
yet the moft folemn and remarkable of them 
have a manifeft reference to the fuppofed mo- 
tions of the fun; the Durgetfava and Hokca 
relating as clearly to the autumnal and vernal 
equinoxes, as the fleep and rife of VisHNu re- 
late to the folftices: the Sancrantis, or days on 
which the fun enters a new fign, efpecially thofe 
of Tuld and Me/ba, are great feftivals of the 
felar year, which anciently began with Pau/ha 
near the winter foftice, whence the month 
Margasirfoa has the name of A’grahayana, or 
the year is next before. The twelve months, 
now denominated from as many ftations of the 
moon, feem to have been formerly peculiar to 
the lunar year; for the old folar months, be- 
ginning with C4artra, have the following very 
different names in a curious text of the Véda on 


the order of the fix Indian feafons; Madhu, 


~ 
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Médbava, Sucra, Suchi, Nabbas, Nabbafya, Ifa, 
Urja, Sabas, Sabafya, Tapas, Tapafya. It is 
_ neceffary to premife, that the muc’hya chandra, 
or primary lunar month, ends with the conjunc- 
tion, and the gauna chéndra, or fecondary, with 
the oppofition: both modes of reckoning are 
authorized by the feveral Puranas; but, aly 
though the aftronomers of Caf have adopted 
the gauna month, and place in Bbddra the 
birth-day of their paftoral god, the muc’hya is 
here preferred, becaufe it is generally ufed in 
this province, and efpecially at the ancient fe- 
minary of Brahmens at Mayapur, now called. 
Navadwipa, becaufe a new ifland has been 
formed by the Ganges on the fite of the old 
academy. ‘The Hindus define a tit’4z, or lunar 
day, to be the time in which the moon paffes 
through twelve degreés of her path, and to each 
pacfha, or half month, they allot fifteen z:t’Azs, 
though they divide the moon’s orb into /xteen 
phafes, named Ca/és, one of which they fup- 
pofe conftant, and compare to the ftring of a 
necklace or chaplet, round which are placed 
moveable gems and flowers: the Mabdcala is 
the day of the conjunétion, called Amd, or 
Amavafya, and defined by GoBHILA, the day 
of the neareft approach to the fun ; on which ob- 
fequies are performed to the manes of the 
Pstris, or certain progenitors of the human race, 
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te. whom the. derker fortnight is peculiarly fae 
cred. Moeay. fubtile points are diftuffed by: my 
auther concerning the jynciog ‘of two or even 
three lunar days in forming one fait or feftival ; 
but fuch a detail can be ufeful only to the Brdby 
mens, wha. could not guide their flocks, as the 
Raja of Crifhnenagar affures me, without the 
affiftance of RAGHUNANDAN. So fond are the 
Hindus of mythological perfonifications, that. 
they reprefent each of ‘the thirty 7:t’/us as a 
beautiful nymph; and the Gayatritantra, of 
which Suxaydsi made me a prefent, though he 
- gonfidered it as the holieft book after the Vda, 
contains flowery defcriptions of each nymph, 
much refembling the delineations of the thirty 
Régints, in the treatifes on Izdtan mutfick, 

In what manner the Hindus contrive fo far 
to reconcile the hinar and folar years, as to 
make them proceed concurrently in their ephe- 
merides, might eafily have been fhown by ex- 
hibiting a verfion of the Nadiya or Vardnes 
. almanack; but their modes of intercalation form 
no part of my prefent fubje&t, and would injure 
the fimplicity of my work, without throwing 
any light on the relig:on of the Hindus. The 
following tables have been very diligently com- 
pared by myfelf with two Saz/crit almanacks, 
with a fuperficial chapter in the work of AzBu’r- 
FAZL, and with a litt of Indian holidays pub- 
VOL. II. UK 


ee) THEWUNAR: YEAR | ; 


Khed- at Calcutta; in-which-there™ ate nine of 
fén: fafts; called JYayantis,  diftnguifed- chiefly: 
by the’ tithés of the 2fuatdeas, and. twelve or 
thirteen’ days ‘martked ‘as ‘tHe:: bepihnings' of ag 
marty. Galpas,. or-very long periods, an: hundted 
of which conftitute BRAwMA"s age; but having 
foriné: 26 ‘authority. for .thofe holidays, .D have 
omitred ‘them :- fome faftivals,: however; or fafts, 
which:are: paffed: over id: filentecby R AGHUNAN- 
DAN, are ‘here printed iin dtakck. letters; ~be= 
taufe: they ‘may Be cnteritioned:' in othdr books} 
anddikept: holy in: gother. provinces. ex:by partiv 
cular fedts; ob cannot refrain from adding, that 
human fatrefces’ were ancientky. made -on ‘the 
Muabanatumi; and it: is declared’ in the Bha- 
wifhya Pavéwa, that the bead, ofsa; fraughtered 
man: gives DURGA. 2 ‘thatfand times mire Jatis- 
— ee that = buffalo: (4 Bites & Ss 


" Niwé a » Viraed ; Vira ira pit iabeaoaine tia ba. 
» tripta bhawed Boris am Diurgh verfoari tasftanteacha. 


PeEN eae 


~ 


But i iff the: Brdba every neramédba, or facrifice 
of a man, ig expréfsly forbidden ;‘:and in ‘the 
fifth book ‘of the Bhégawef are the following 
emphatical words: “© Y¢ twiha vai purufhab pu- 
“Gw/hamddbéna yajanté, yafcha firiyo nripafun 
“ ¢hadanti, tanfcha-tdftha. td pafava:tha nibata; 
“Jama .fadand. ydtayanti, .ractfhogana faunica 
“jon fudbittina. vaddya/ric pivanti;” that is, 


= 
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«< Whatever men in this world: facrifice human 
*‘ yvidtims, and, whatever women eat the flefh 
“of male cattle, thofe men and thofe women 
“¢ fhall the animals here flain torment in the 
® manfion of YAMA, and, like flaughtering 
‘‘ siants, having cleaved their limbs with axes, 
“* fhall quaff their blood.”” It may feem ftrange, 
that a human facrifice by: a. man fhould. be po 
greater crime than eating the flefh: of--a mgle 
beaft by a woman; but it is held a mortal of- 
fence to kill any creature, except for facrifice, 
and none but males muft ever be facrificed, nor 
muft women, except after the performance of a 
Jraddba by their hufbands, tafte the flefh even 
of victims. Many ftrange ceremonies at the 
Durgotfava full fubfift among the Hindus. both 
male and female, an account of which might 
elucidate fome very ob{cure parts of the Mo/aick 
law, 5 but -this ig not a place for fuch difquifi- 
tigns. The ceremony. of foinging with iron 
hooks through the mufcles, on the day of the 

herec, “was introduged, , as I-am credibly in- 
ormedy, in modern. times, by, 2. fuperftitious 
prince, named Vina, who was. a Sqiba of the. 
moft auttere fea: but. the,. cuftom. Js , bitterly 


“OUTS Hit 


cpuficed by. learned tends and, the, ey 18, 


Duy 
eaerelons omitted in 1 the fol llowing ‘abridgement 
itt Tit’ bi  tatwa. ; oo 


bi ry a tye tes on opie 


Fr Pg eee tet, ies ee 7 r : ae? es 
gers oe i ee isn V3 


K 2 


/ 
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‘“A'/SWINA. 


¥. Navaritricamt. a. 


i | 
TH. Acthaya. 4. 
FV. 


V. Sayatneadhivafa. c. | 

VE. Shaftyadicalpa bédhanani, 4. 

Vi. Patrica-pravéla. ¢. 

VIE. Mahafhtami fandhipdja. 

EX. Mahdnavami. 7. Perna Le 
Ok. Vijaya b, 

XI, 

Xi. 

an 

RY. ‘Rr Céjigia h 


a. By fomé the firkt nine rc ate’ allotted 
to the decoration of DurGA’ with défemoiies 
peciiliar to éach. Bbawwifhyottara. 
d. When ceitair days of thé mooi fall of 
céttain days of thé week, they aré called a 
foajds, ot unpert ifbable, ot 
c. The evening préparation fei hét drefs. 
d. On this day fhe is commonly awakenéd, 
. atid hier feftival béging: 97 Divk-puréna, 
e. She is invited to a bower of ates from 
nine plants, of which the Bi/va is the chief. 


Po 
é 


- 
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J. The laft of the three great days. “ The 
“ facrificed beafts muft be killed - om blow 
« with a broad fword ora fharp axe.’ 

Calicdpurgne. 

g. The fourteen days, named Manwantards, 
are fuppofed to be the firft of as many very 
long periods, each of which was the reign of a 
MENv: they are all placed according to the 
Bhawifhya and Matfya. 

4. The goddefs difmiffed with reverence, and _ 
her image caft into the river, but without Man- 
fras. Baudbdyana. 

z On this full moon the fiend NicumBHA 
led his army againft Durea’; and Lacsumr1 
defcended, promifing wealth to thofe who were 
awake: hence the night is paffed in playing at 
ancient chefs. Cuve’ra alfo and InpRA are 


ame 


worfhipped. Lainga and Brébma. 
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-ASWINA: 
or Cartica, - oo ; 
I. ee | 
II. 
eG. + 5 
Pave. 
y. 
Vi. 
VIL. 
VIII. Dagdha. a, 
IX. 
X, 
XI, 
XI. 
XIII. 
XIV. Bhitachaturdasi Yamaterpanam. 4, 
XV. Lacfhmipuja dipanwita. c. Syamapuya. 
Uleadanam. d. 


a. The days called dagdha, or burnt, are va- 
riable, and depend on fome inaufpicious con- 
junctions, |  Vidya-firomant. 

5, Bathing and libations to YAMA, regent of 
the fouth or the lower world, and judge of 
departed {pirits. Langa. 

c. A faft all day, and a great feftival at night, 
in honour of LacsuM1, with illuminations on 
trees and houfes: invocations are made at the 
_ fame time to CuveRa. | Rudra-dbera. 
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“ On this night, when the Gods, having 
«‘ been delivered by Cr’sayva, were {lumbering 
*< on the rocks, that: hounded the; fea of niilk, 
“ TLacsumMr, no longer fearing the Dastyas, Nlept 
“ apart on a lotos.” . Brahma. 

d. Flowers are alfo offered on this day. to 
Sy a’m*A, or the black, an epithet of BHAv.a’NI, 
who appears in the Ca/yug, as a damfel tnwelve 
years old. Varanast, Panjicad, 

Torches and flaming brands are kindled and 
confecrated, to burn the bodies of kinfnien, who 
may be dead in battle or in a foreign country, 
and to light them through the fhades: of ‘death 
tothe manfion of Yama.. = -—~——s Brahma. 

Thefe rites bear a ftriking refemblance to 
thofe of CERES and PROSERPINE. © ee 


436 THE LUNAR — 
Ca’ RTICA, | 


I. Dyita pratipat. z. Belipaja. be: 
II, Bhratri dwitiya. c. 

III. 

IV. 


Ve 

VII. Acfhaya. 

VII. Goth’ hathtarhi. 2. . 

FX. Durga navaini. e. Yugadya. i 
‘®. 

“XT. Ute riniaichdatl. ‘Baca: panchacain. 
‘KIT, Manwantara. 

XI, a 
| XIV. Sriberérutt bina. | 
XV. Cartici. Manwantara. Ddanamavafya- 

cam. 4. 


@. Mawa’DE'VA was beaten on this day at a 
game of chance by Pa‘’rvartr’:. hence games of 
ehance are allowed in the morning; and the 
winner expects a fortunate year. Bréhma. 

6. A nightly feftival, with illuminations and 
offerings of flowers, in honour of the ancient 
king Bett. Vamena. 

¢. YAMA, child of the Sun, was entertained 
on this lunar day by the river-goddefs Ya- 
MUNA, his younger fifter: hence the day is 
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facred to them both; and fitters give entertain- 
- ments to their brothers, who make prefents in 
return. Lainga Mahabharata. 

d. Cows are on this day to be fed, carefled, 
and attended in their paftures; and the Hsadus 
are to walk round them with ceremony, .keep- 
ing them always to the right hand. | 

Bhima paracrama. 

e. “ To eat nothing but dry rice on this day 
“of the moon for nine fucceflive years, avill 
*‘ fecure the favour of DurGa’.” Calica purana, 

J The firft day of the Tréta Yuga. 

Vaifbnava. Brahma. 

& Visunu rifes on this. day, and in-fome 
years on the fourteenth, from his flumber of 
four months. - He is waked by this incantation : 
‘¢ The clouds are difperfed ; the full-moon avill 
“ appear in perfect brightnefs ; and I come, in 
“hope of acquiring purity, to offer.the frefh 
“ flowers of the feafon: awake from .thy long 
“ flumber, awake, O Lord of all worlds!” 

Varaba. Matfya. 

‘The Lord of all worlds neither flumbers nor 
fleeps. 

A ftri&t faft is obferved on the e/eventh; and 
even the Baca, a water-bird, abftains, it is faid, 
from his ufual food. Vidya firomani, 
_  &, Gifts to Brdbmens are \ndifpenfably necef- 

fary on this day. Ramayana. 
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_Ca’rTIca: 

| or Margastrfoa,*— 
‘ee : 

ME Sa. ere 

‘IV, gi east ; £% 7 a % ‘a me xs 

Vv. : oN i , er ae 

VE 

VII.’ 

Vill. | | | 

iX ~ 2 & ee 

> : ek se slate. oie. 

XI, | 

XI, 

XIN. | pee 

XIV, Achay& © fe. 

XV. Géfahaffi. a oa 
_ a. Bathing in the Ganga, and other appointed 
‘ceremonies, on this day will be equally’ rewarded 
with a gift of a thoufand cows to the Brabmens. 


. Pydfa 


nm 
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MA4’RGASIRSH A, 
1. a. 
YI, 
II, i 
IV. . : 
Vv. 
VI. Guha fhafhti. a. 
VII. Mitra feptami, b. Na 7 
VIII. Navannam. 
IX, 
xX, | 
XI. 
XII. Ac’handa dwédaf, Navinnam. : 
XIII, 
XIV. Pafhana tilda 
XV. Margasirfhi. Navannam. 


Qe Sacred to SCANDA, .or Ca’RTICRYA, 
Godof Arms. = | . |... Bhawifhya. 
. 5. In honour of the Sun. Novdnndm figni- 
fies new grain, oblations of which are made on 
-any of the days to which the word is annexed. 

c. Gauri’ to be worfhipped at night, and 
cakes of rice to be eaten in the form of J/arge 


pebbles, | Bhawifbya. 


‘340 FE DONAR FEAR 


MARGASIRSHAS 
or Paufba, 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
N: 
VI. 
VI. 
VIII. Pupafhtaca. a. 
IX. Dagdba. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
AI. 
XIV. 
XV. 


-@. Cakes of rice are offered on this day, 
which Js alfo called Aindr), from INDRA, to the 
Manes of anceftors. '  Gédbbifa. 
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RAUSHAs 


I. The morning of the Gods, or beginning, of 
the old Hindu year. 

Il. Dagdbd. 

Il. 

IV. 

V- 

VI. 

Vil. 

VI. 

TX. 

xX. 

XI. Manwantara. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIV. 

XV. Pauthi. 


yu? 


~ 
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PAUSHA-21, 


a or Magh ee cosh oe 
“e — ae nrhtn os Ne 6 GN pt dae s “Ja o saJ peat \ ye. aa x ‘ : 
II. eee itch peg ao 
It. < ¢ fae, Lats a : t 
fre 
IV. a 
VI. if 
sey 
VII. ne 
— vt 
VIII. Mansathtack. a aad 
IX. | s 
x: ae 
AI. ios 
XI ea uftewield Ab 
T =~ 2 
XII, Th 
) | : :  TyIy— 
XIV. Rétanti, or the waters fpeak. by 1k 
XV. oe 
} = mend. se 


a. On this day, called alfo Prajapatya, eel 
Prajapati, or the Lord of Creatures, the flefh 
of male kids or wild deer is offered to the 
Manes. Gobhila. 

“ On the eighth lunar day, Icsawa cu {poke 
“ thus to his fon Vicucsu1: Go, robuft youth, 
“ and having flain a male deer, bring his flefh 
‘: for the funeral oblation.” Herivans'a. 

4. Bathing at the firkt a of ARUNA, 
or the dawn. Yama, 
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Ma'cHa, “4 


- s ° e 
a ; oor pal. 3 
. ‘ . . ’ i. a7 ? 
® + ~ 
4 e © ' ¢ 
" q + . a r - ‘ : 
: 3 2 ae - BE ah = “ o 
e 
/ 
as : A ; 
* . oa, “1 ‘ 
‘ Til . 
a+ _— ‘ 4 = 
e - 


Ve Varadé chattt’h Gauriptja.-a.. 
V:. Sri en, Boe Re 


VE. me ok . be ase is 
Vil. " Bhiftara lenis C. Mécart. Mari- 
“-wantara - oom 2 a ete 
VIL Bhifhmafhtami. d. ange 25 
YX. Mabinandt,  - 70 i 
| X. ERO OE cee ee 
“XT. -Bhaimi. ¢. eee as ie Bae 
> XI. Sattiladinam: fe eee Ee 
- XML ak * | RE ee 


: XV. Maghi. Yugidy’. g. Danamavafy- 
TET eam! our Se 


: a ™s | 
a, The : ates of Gana Gesisinaile Hie 
radd, or granting boons. Bhawifhyottara. 


& On this lunar day Saraswats,’ here 
called ‘Sri, the goddefs of arts and eloquence 
is worfhipped with offerings of perfumes, ‘flow- 
ers, and drefled rice: even the implements of 
writing and books are treated with refpétt and: 
not ufed on this holiday. Samvatfara pradipa. 
A Meditation on SARASWATI. 
‘ May the goddefs of fpeech enable us to 


iss ‘THE LUNAR YEAR 
‘ attain all poffible felicity ;- the, who wears on 
* her locks a young moon, who fhines with @x- 
‘ quifite luftre, whofe body bends with the 
‘ weight of her full breafts, who fits reclined on 
‘a white lotes, and from the crimfen lotas: of 
‘her hands pours radiance ow the, inftruments 
‘ of writing, and on the books produced by her 


.© favour ! 2 _ Sdradd tiaca: 
c. A faft in honour of the Sun, 9s: a form of 
VISHNU. Sn -  Vérdha purana. 


It is called alfo Macar? from the conftellation 
of Macara, into which the Sun enters on, the_ 
firft of the folar Magha. Critye catba, torus 

This day has alfo the names of Rex hye: and 
Ratha feptami, becaufe it was the beginfing of 
a Manwantara, when a new Sun afcend¢d his 
cay. , 2 ae . ; Nérafinha, Méthya. 

d. A Vibation of holy water ig offered by all 
the four claffes to the Manes of the valiant and 
— ‘Bar'seMa, fon of Ganea’. 

: Bhawfhyottara. 


7 Cereniodies with oe or fefamum, mm ho- 

wour of Baima. = °° . ‘Vifbnu dherma. 
- “Tela — in fix different modes. 

Mat /y.2. 

& The ik day of the Caliyuga, Bréhma. 
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Ma’cHa: 
or P’hélguna, 

I 

II. 

IIT. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

VIII. Sacafhtaca. 2. 

IX. 

x, 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Siva ratri. 4. 

XV. 


yy 


a. Green vegetables are offered on this day 
to the Manes ef anceftors: it is called alfo 
Vaifwédéervifed from the Vaifwédévdb, or certain ° 
paternal progenitors. Gébbila. 

6 A rigotous faft, with extraordinary cere- 
monies in honour of the Sivalinga or Phallus. 

I fina fambité. 


VOL. I. L 
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P’HA'LGUNA. 
I. . " 
II. 
IIT. 
IV. Dagdha. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
Ml, 
XII. Gévinda dwadasi. a. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. P’halguni. Manwantara. on b. 


a. Bathing in the ii for the remiffion of . 
mortal fins. oe | Padma. | 
_ 6b, Heélica, or P’ balgi:t{ava, vulgarly Huh, the. 
great feftival. on the _— of. the ue 
equinox. 

Kings and people Jport on this day in honour 
of Gévinda, who is carried in a do/d, or palan- 

qun, Brabma. Scdanda. 
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P’HA'LGUNA: 
or Chaitra. 
a 
FI. 
’ TI. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VIL. 
VIII. Sitala piya. 
IX. 
xX. 
XI. 
XII. | 
XIII. Mabavéruni? 
XIV. ae ae Mes 
XV. Mauni. a Acthaya. Manwantara. - 


a. Bathing in filence. Vyafa. Scanda. 


148 TME LUNAR YEAR 
CHAITRA. 
‘I. The Junifolor year of ViCRAMA'DITYA 
begins. : 
II. 
III. Manwantara. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. Scanda-fhafhti. 2 
VII. 
VIIT. Asdcafhtami. 34. 
TX. Srirama-navami. c. 
x. 
XI. 
omit | 
XII. Madana-trayddasi. d. 
XIV. Madana-chaturdas!. e. 
XV. Chaitr{. Manwantara, 


a. Sacred to Ca‘rTIczE’yA, the God of War. 
Dévi-purdna, 

4.. Men and women of all claffes ought to 
bathe in fome holy ftream, and, if poffible, in 
the Brahmaputra: they fhould alfo drink water 
with buds of the sdca floating on it. Scdnda. 
¢. The birthday of Ra’mA CHANDRA. Ce | 
remonies are to be performed with the myftical — 


ftone Sélagrdéma and leaves of Tulasi. Agaftya. 
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d. A feftival in honour of Ca’MA DE'vA, 
God of Love. | Bhawifbya. 
e. The fame continued with mufick and 
bathing. . Sauragama, Dévala, 


The Hymn to Cama. 


1. Hail, God of the flowery bow; hail, war- 
riour with a fifh on thy banner; hail, powerful 
divinity, who caufeft the firmnefs of the fage to 
forfake him, and fubdueft the guardian deities 
of eight regions! 

2. O CANDARPA, thou fon of Ma’ DHAVA! 
O Mara, thou foe of SamBHaAraA! Glory be 
given to thee, who loveft the goddefs Ret1;. to 
thee, by whom all worlds are fubdued; to thee, 
who fpringeft from the heart !. : 

3. Glory be to Mapana, to Ca™Ma;3 to 
Him, who is formed as the God of Gods; to 
Him, by whom Brauma‘, Visanu, Siva, 
Inpr A, are: filled witl? emotions of raptitre ! 

4. May all: my miental’ cares be: rettioved, all! 
my: corporal fufferings terminate! May the ob- 
jo&. of my foul: be‘attained, and my felicity con- 
tinue for ever! Bhawifbya-purdna, 
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CHAITRA: 

| ? or Vaisdc ha, 

I. | oo 
Il. Dagdbd, - 
I. 

IV. 

V. 
_ VIL 

VII, 

VIII. 

IX. 

x, 

XI, 

XII. 
, AIT. Varuni. 2. 
XIV. Angaraca dinam. 4. 
XV, . 


a. So called from Varuna, or the lunar con-. 
ftellation Satabbi ifba: when it falls on Saturday, 
it is named Mabdvéruni, Bathing by day and 
at night in the Ganga. _- «Seanda, 

6. Sacred, I believe, to the. planet Mangala, 
“© A branch of Suh? ( Euphorbia) in a whitened 
© veffel, placed ‘with a red flag on the houfe- 
top, on the fourteenth of the dark half of 
 Chaitra, drives away fin and difeafe.”’ 

| | Réja mértanda, 
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. —Vaisa'C Ha, 
it. 
III; Acfhaya tritiya. a. Yugidy4 b. Paras'i~ 
rama. 
IV. : 
V. 


- VI. Dagdha. 
Vs Fabnu feptami. 
VIII. 
IX. 
XA, 
AI, 
XII. Pipitaca dwadasi. Cy 
KM. 0) te! 
XIV. Nrifi nha ated 
XY. Vais. ac hi. nee 


a Gifts on ane day of water and. grain, ef 
picts of bariey,. with oblations to CRISHNA 
of perfumes, and other religious rites, produce 
fruit without. end in the next world. : 
Po 2Scanda. Brébma,. Bhawifbya. 

b. The firft of the Satya yuga, : 

Brédhma. Vaifbnava, 

“* Water and oil of ¢i/a, offered on the Yuga- 
‘* dyads to the Pifris, or progenitors of mankind, 
“are equal to obfequies continued for a thou- 
_ § fand years,” Vifbnu-purdna. 
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This was alfo the day, on which the river 
Gangdé flowed from the foot of Vi/bnu down 
upon Himélaya, where fhe was received on the 
head of Siva, and led afterwards to the ocean 
by king Bédgirat’ha: hence adoration is now 
paid to Ganga, Himalaya, Sancara, and his 
mountain Cadafa; nor muft Bhbégirat’ha be 
neglected. Brahma. 

c. Libations to the Manes.  Ragdbunandan, 


Note on p. 146. 
Délaydtra, 6, 

Compare this holiday and the fuperftition on 
the fourth of Bbadra with the two Egyptian — 
feftivals mentioned by PRU TARCH ; one. called 

the entrance of Osiris into the Moon, and the 
other bis confinement or inclofure.in.am Ark. 

The people ufually claim four other days for 
their {ports, and fprinkle one another with a 
ved powder in imitation of vernal flowers: it ia 
commonly made with the mucilaginoue root of 
a fragrant plant, coloured. with Batkans, ev Sap- 

of pan-wood, a little alum being added to extra 
and fix the redneds. 
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VaISA CHA? 
or Fyaifbit’ ba. 
J, 
IL. 
III. 
IV, Dagdha, - 
V. 
VI. 
VIE. 
VIII. 
TX, 
x. 
XE. 
XII. 
XIII, 
XIV. Savitri vratam. a. - 
XV. | 


a, & faft, with ceremonies by women, at the 
reots of the Indian fig-tree, to preferve them 
from widowhood. | 

| Pardfara. Rdjamartanda. Critya chintdment. 
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Jvarsut’Ha. 
I. | , = 
If. 
III. Rembha tritiya. ¢, 
IV. 
V 4 


VI. Aranya thafhti. 2. 
VIE. Acfhaya, 

Vill. 

IX. | 

X. Dafahara. c. 

XI. Nirjalaicadasi. d, 
XT. 

XII, 

XIV. Champaca chaturdasi. e. 


XV. Jyaih’’hi. Manwantara. 


a. On this day of the moon the Hindu wo- 
men imitate Remsua’, the feaborn goddefs of 
‘’ beauty, who bathed on the fame day, with par-- 
ticular cetemonies, .° Bhawifbyttara. 

6. Women walk in the /orefs with a fan in 
one hand, and eat certain vegetables in hope of — 
beautiful children. Raja martanda, 

See the account given by Priny of the 
Druidical mifletoe, or vifcum, which was to be 
gathered, when the moon was fx days old, as a 
prefervative from /rerility. 
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c. The word means éen-removing, or removing 
ten fins, an epithet of Ganga, who effaces ser 
fins, how heinous foever, committed in fen pre- 
vious births by fuch as bathe in her waters.. 

Brabma-vaiverta. 


A Couplet by Sanc’ HA. 


“ On the tenth of Fyai/bi’ha, in the. bright 
“ half of the month, on the day of Mancatra, 
* fon of the Earth, when the moon was in Ha/ia, 
** this daughter of JAHNuU burft from the rocks, 
“and flowed over.the land inhabited by mor- 
‘tals: on this lunar day, therefore, fhe wathes 
“‘ off ten fins (thus have the venerable fages - 
** declared) and gives an hundred times more 
* felicity, than could be attained by a myriad of — 
“© Afwamédbas, or facrifices of a horfe.” 
_ dd. A faft fo ftri@, that even water muft xot 
be tafted. 
. ¢@ A feftival, I fonpai, with the flowers of 
the Champaca, 
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JYAIsHT’MA: - 
or A fbarba, 
I. 
i, 
IIt. 
IV, Dagdhd. 
V. | 
VI. 
VT. 
VOrl. 
IX. | 
X. Ambuvachf pradam. 2, 
XI. 
xX. 
XII. Ambuvachi tyagah. 
XIV. 
AV. Gofahafri. 


a. The Earth in her courfes till the thirteenth, 


Tyott{b. | 
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: A'swa’D’ HAs 

Il, Rat’ha Yatra. a. 

III. . 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. Manwantara. 
XI. Sayanaicadasi. Ratrau s'ayanam. 4. 
AIT. 


XIII. 

AIV. 

XV. A‘fharhi, Manwantara. Danamavafy- 
acam. | 


@. The image of CrisHna, in the character 
of faganndt’ba, or Lord of the Univerfe, is 
borne by day in a car, together with thofe of 
BALARAMA and SuBHADR A: when the moon 
rifes, the feaft begins, but muft end, as foon as 


it fets.. : Scanda. 
_. & The night of the Gods beginning with the 


fummer folftice, Vishnu repofes four months 


on the ferpent SE’/SHA. 
| — Matfya. Virdba. 
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ASHADHA: 
or Srévana. 
¥. 
tT. 
II. 
IV. 


V. Manasa4panchami. a. 

VI. Dagdba. 

VII. . 

VII. Manwantara. 

IX. . ee tee 8 
xX. ) oo .. © + 
XT. 

XII. 

ATE. 

XIV. . 

XV. 


_ -@. In honour of Dév?, the- goddefs of nature, 
furnamed Mana/é, who, while Visunv-and ‘all 
the-Gods were fleeping, fat-in the fhape of 4 
ferpent on a branch of Szuh?, to preferve mati 
_kind from the venom of {nakes. 


Garuda Déolpurdne, 
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SRA VANA. 


II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. Nagapanchami. a. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
». 
XL 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
~ XV. Sravani. 


_ a. Sacred to thie demigods in the form of Ser- 
pents, who are enumerated in the Pedma, and 
Garuda, puranas. Doors of houfes are {meared 
with cow-dung and Nimba-leaves, as a preferva-. 
tive from i eres reper: : 

| Bhawifbya, Retndcara. 

Both in the Padma and Géruda we find the 

ferpent Ca’Liya, whom CrisHNA flew in his 

childhood, among the deities worfhipped on this 

day ; as the Pythian {nake, according to CLE- 
MENS, was.adored with APoLLo at Delphi. 
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, Sra/vana: or Béadra. 

TI. 

Ht. 

IV: 

V. 

VI. 

VIL. Dagdba. 

VIII. Crithnajanmafhtami. a, Jayanti 6. 
IX. oe 
x. 

XI. 

XI. : 
XII. Yugadya. ¢. 

XIV. 

XV. Amavafya. 
@. The birthday of Caisuna, fon of Mana’ 
‘ MAYA in the form of De'vac'r. 

Vasifot’ha. Bhawi/byttara, 

é. A ftrié faft from midnight. In the book, 
entitled Dwaita nirnaya, it is faid that the 
| SFayanti yoga happens, whenever the moon is in 
Rébini on the eighth of any dark fortnight; but 

VaRAHA Miura confines it to the time, 
when the Sun is in Sinbe, ‘This faft, during 
which CHANDRA and Rouwin'1 ate worthipped, 
is alfo called Rebini vrata. Brdbménda. 

¢. The firft day of the Dwépara Yuga. 
Brdbma, 
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BHADRA. 
I. 
II. 
Ud. Manwantara. - 
IV. Heritélica. Ganéfa chaturf bi. Nafhta- 
chandra, a. - an 
V. Rifhi panchami. 
VI. 
VII. Acthay lalita. 6. 
VIII. Darvathtami. 
_IX. | 
X. 
XI. Parfwaperivertanam. d, 
XII. S'acrétt’hanam. e. 
- XUE - 
AIV. Ananta vratam. f 
XV. Bhadri, 


a. CRISHNA, falfely accufed in his childhood 
of having ftolen a gem from PRASsE'NaA, who | 
had been killed by a lion, bid bim/elf in the moon; 
to fee which on the two fourth days of Bhédra 
is inaufpicious. Brahma. Bbhojadéva. 

6. A ceremony, called Cuccuti vratam, per- 
‘formed by women in honour of Siva and 
Durca. Bhawifhya. 
_.¢ “© The family of him, who performs holy 
“ rites. on this lunar day, fhall flourifh and in- 

VOL. I. M Oo 
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* creafe like the grafs durva.” It is the rayed 
AGROSTIS. Bhawifhyottara. 
d, Visunu fleeping turns on his fide. — 
Matfya, Bhawifhya, 
t. Princes erect poles adorned with flowers, 
by way of ftandards, in honour of InpRa«A: the 
ceremonies.are minutely defcribed in the Caficd 
purana. 
f- Sacred to Visunu with the title of 
ANANTA, oF Infinite, Bhawifhyottara, 
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BHA’DRA: 
or A’ fwina. 


I. Aparapactha. Brahma sévitri. 
II. 

III, 

IV. Nafhta-chandra, 

v | 

VI. 

VIL. Agaftyédayah. a, | 
VIII. 

IX. Bodhanam. 4, 

X, 

XL. 

XII. 

XIV. Maghdtrayédasi fraddbam. 
XIV. 

| XV. Mahalaya. Amavafya. 


_ a, Three days before the fun enters the con-. 
ftellation of Canyd, let the people, who dwell in 
meee offer a dith of flowers to AGASTYA. 
Brahma-vaiverta. 
Having poured water into a fea-fhell, let the 


votary fill it with white flowers and unground 


rice: then, turning to the fouth, let him offer it - 

with this incantation: ‘ Hail, CumMBHAYONI, 

born in the fight of Mrrra and Varuna, 
. | M 3 
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$ bight as the bloffom of the erafs bles thou, 

‘who fprangeft from Agni and MarurTa.’ 

| Céfa is the Spontaneous SACEHARUM. 
Nérafinha, 

This is properly a feltival of the folar year, 

‘in honour of the fage Acastya, fuppofed, 

after his death, to prefide over the ftar Ca- 

nopus. 

6. Some begin on this day, and continue till 
the mnth of the new moon, the great feftival, 
called Durgét/ava, in honoyr of Duaca, the 
goddefs of nature; who is now awakened with 
{ports and mufick, as fhe was waked in the be- 
ginning by BraHMA during the night of the 
Gods. | Calica purdana. 


Note on p. 136. 
Ute’ hanaicddasi. g, 

In one almanack I fee on this day Tulasle 
vivdha, or the Marriage of TuLas‘1, but have 
‘neo other authority for mentioning fuch a felti- 
wal, Tuias1 was a Nymph beloved by Crisite | 
NA, but transformed by him into the Parzaja, 
oF black Qcyswum, which commonly bears her 
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TF the feftiyals ef the old Greeks, Ronee, 
Perfans, Hgyptions, end Gath, could be ate 
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ranged with exactnefs in the fame form with 
thefe Indian tables, there would be found, I am 
perfuaded, a ftriking refemblance aftorig them ; 
and an attentive comparifon of them all might 
throw great light on the religion, and, perhaps, 
on the hiftory, of the primitive world. 


\ én 


THE MUSICAL MODES 


OF 
_ THE HINDUS: 
WRITTEN IN 1784, AND SINCE MUCH ENLABGED. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 





Mosicx belongs, as a Science, to an intereft- 
ing part of natural philofophy, which, by ma- 
thematical deduétions from conftant phenomena, 
_ explains the caufes and properties of found, 
limits the number of mixed, or 4armonick, 
founds to a certain feries, which perpetually 
recurs, and fixes the ratio, which they bear to 
each other or to one leading term; but, con- 
fidered as an Art, it combines the founds, which 
philofophy diftinguithes, in fuch a manner as to 
gratify our ears, or affect our imaginations, or, 
by uniting both objeéts, to captivate the fancy 
while it pleafes:the fenfe, and, {peaking, as it 
were, the language of beautiful mature, to raife 
correfpondent ideas and emotions in the mind 
of the hearer: it then, and then only, becomes 


what we call a fine-art, allied very nearly to | 
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verfe, painting, and rhetorick, but fubordinate 
in its functions to pathetick poetry, and inferior 
in its power to genuine eloquence. 

Thus it is the province of the philofopber, to 
difcover the true direction and divergence of 
found propagated by the fucceffive compreffions 
and expanfions of air, as the vibrating body ad- 
vances and recedes ; to fhow why founds them- 
felves may excite a tremulous motion in parti- 
cular bodies, as in the known experiment of 
_inftruments tuned in unifon; to demonftrate 
the law, by which all the particles of air, when 
it undulates with great quicknefs, are continually 
accelerated and retarded ; to compare the num- 
ber of pulfes in agitated air with that of the 
vibrations, which caufe them; to compute the 
velocities and intervals of thofe pulfes in cage 
pheres of different denfity and elafticity ; 
account, as well as he can, for the alee 
which mufic produces; and, generally, to in- 
veftigate the caufes of the many wonderful ap-. 
pearances, which it exhibits: but the ar#/f, 
without confidering, and even without knowing, 
any of the fublime theorems in the philofophy 
of found, may attain his end by a happy felec- 
tion of melodies and accents adapted to paffionate 
verfe, and of times conformable to regular — 
metre ; and, above all, by modulation, or the 
choice and variation of ‘thofe modes, as they are 
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called, of which, a thay are contrived and 
arcanged by. the: Eliadus, it. is my defign, and 
fhall be my endaaveur, to- give you: a general 
notion with: all the perfpicuity, that the fubject 
wall: admit. 

Although wae mut aflign the: ff iat tran- 
feendently- and: beyand all. camparifon, to that 
pewerfulb mafick, which may: be- denominated: 
- the fiften of peetry and: eloquence, yet the lower 
art of pleating the: fenfe by a: fucceflion: of 
agreeable founds,, not: only has: merit and, even 
charms,. but may,. [ perfuade myfelf, be applted: 
qn: a variety af asaafians ta: falutary purpolss.: 
whether;. indeed; the fénfation off hearing: he: 
caufed; as. many fufped, by. the vibrations: of-an 
elaftick: ether flowing: ovar: tha auditory. menves 
and: propeHed. alang: their folid: capillaments, or 
‘ whether. the fibres of our nerves). which: feem 
indefinitely divifthle, haves. like :the ftaings: of 2 
lute, peculiay vibrations proportioned to. their — 
length: and degree: of tenfion, we have not fuf 
ficient evidence to decide; but we are, very:fure 
that the whole nervous. fyftem. is: affedted in a 
_ fingular manner by: combinations of found, aad 
that’ melody alone will: often: relieve: the mind} 
when it is oppreffed by: intenfe’ application: to 
Bufinefs or ftudy. ‘The old: mufician, who rather 
figuratively; we may fuppofe, than- wath: philo- 
_ fophieal ferioulaels,; declared:the: foul infedf te be 


® 


~~ 
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mtbing but harmony, provoked: the fprightly re- 
mark of CickRo, that be drew bis philofophy . 
from the art, which he profeffed; but if, without 
departing front his own art, he had merely de+ 
{cribed the human frame as the nobleft and- 
{weeteft. of mufical inftruments, endued with a 
natural difpofition to refonance and fympathy, 
alternately affeCting and. affected by the foul, 
which pervades it, his defcription might, per- 
haps, have been phyfically juft, and certainly 
aught not. to have been haftily ridiculed: that 
any: medical. purpofe may be fully anfwered by 
mufick, I dare not affert; but after food, when 
the operations of digeftion and abforption give 
{o much.employment to the veflels, that a tem~ 
porary ftate of mental repofe muft be found, 
efpecially in hot climates, effential to health, it 
{eems reafonable to believe, that a few agreeable 
airs, either heard or played. without effort,’ mutt: 
have all the good effedts of fleep and none of 
its difadvantages; putting the foul in tune, a 
Mintan fays, for any fubfequent exertion ;- arr 
experiment, which. has: often been. fuccefsfully: 
made: by: myfelf,, and. which any: one, who 
pleades, may eafily repeat. Of what:I am gomg 
ta add, [ cannot give equal -evidence;, but 
lardly-know how: ta difbelieve the teftimony ef 
men, who had no fyftens. of their own to: fup- 
Rarty. and: could. lave no interefh im. deceiv- 
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ing me: firft, I have been affured by a.credible~ 
eye witnefs, that two wild antelopes ufed. often . 
to come from their woods to the place, where a: 
more favage beaft, SIRA’JUDDAULAH, enter- 
tained himfelf with concerts, and that they’ 
liftened to the ftrains with an appearance of 
pleafure, till the monfter, in whofe foul there 
was no mufick, thot one of them to difplay his: _ 
archery: fecondly, a learned native of this 
country told me, that he had frequently feen 
the moft venomous and malignant fnakes leave. 
their holes, upon hearing tunes on a flute, 
which, as he fuppofed, gave. them peculiar de- 
light ; and, thirdly, an intelligent Perfian, who 
repeated his ftory again and again, and per- 
mitted me to write it down from his lips, de-’ 
clared, he had more than once been prefent, 
when a celebrated lutanift, Mirzd MoHAMMED, 
furnamed BuLBUL, was playing to a large com-. 
pany in a grove riear Shirdz, where he diftinélly . 
faw the nightingales trying to vie with the 
mufician, fometimes warbling on the trees, 
fometimes fluttering from branch to branch, as 
if they wifhed to approach the inftrument, 
‘whence the melody proceeded, and at length 
dropping on the ground in a kind of extafy, 
from which they were foon raifed, he affured’ 
me, by a change of the mode. 

The ne effects. afcribed to wit ig 
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the old Greeks, and, in our days, by the CAznefe, : 
Perfians, and Indians, have probably been exag- 
gerated and embellifhed ; nor, if fuch effeGis had 
been really produced, could they be imputed, I 
think, to the mere influence of founds however 
combined or modified: it may, therefore, be 
fufpected (not that the accounts are wholly fic- 
titious, but) that fuch wonders were performed 
by mufick in its largeft fenfe, as it is now de- 
{cribed by the Hindus, that is, by the union of 
voices, inflruments, and aétion; for fuch is the 
complex idea conveyed by the word Sangita, 
the fimple meaning of which is no more than 
— fympbhony ; but moft of the Indian books on this 
art confift accordingly of three parts, géna, vd-" 
dya, nritya, or fong, percuffion, and dancing ; 
the firft of which comprifes the meafures of 
poetry, the fecond extends to inftrumental mu- 
fick of all forts, and the. third includes the whole 
compafs of theatrical reprefentation. Now it. 
may eafily be conceived, that fuch an alliance, 
with the potent auxiliaries of diftin@ articula- 
tion, graceful gefture, and well adapted fcenery, 
muft have a ftrong general effect, and may, ° 
from particular affociations, operate fo forcibly 
on very fenfible minds, as to excite copious 
tears, change the colour and countenance, heat 
or chill the blood, make the heart palpitate with 
violence, or even compel the hearer to ftart from 
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his feat. with the look, {peech, and attions of a- 
man in @ phrnfy: the effect muft be yet 
{tronger, if the: fubje@ be religious, as. that of 
the old: Indiaz dramas, both. great and. fall (E 
mean. both regular plays. in many aé’s and 
fhorter dramatick pieces. on divine love). feems- 
in: general to. have been. In this way enly cam 
We attempt to account for the indubitable effects- 
of the great airs. and impaflioned rec#tative’ in- 
the modern. Ita/ian dramas, where three beauti- 
ful arts,- like tlie Graces united in a dance, are 
together exhibited in a ftate of excellence, whieh- 
the ancient: world could not have furpaffed, and: 
probably could- not have equailed: an heroic 
opera of Merasrasio, fet by PERGOLES!, or 
by fome artift of his incomparable {chool, and. 
reprefented.at Naples, difplays at once the per+- 
feétion of human genius, awakens all the affec- 
tions, and captivates the imagination at the fame: 
inftant. through all the fenfes. 

When fuch aids, as a perfect theatre would: 
afford, are not acceflible, the power of mufick 
mutt in proportion be lefs; but it will ever be 
very. confiderable, if the words of the fong be ° 
fine in themfelves, and not only well tranflated. 
ito the language of melody, with a complete 
union of mufical -and rhetorical accents, but’ 
clearly pronounced by an accomplithed finger; 
who. feels what he. fings,; and: fully underfteot 
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by a hearer, who has paflions to be mowed; 
edpecially if the compofer has availed bienfelf sm 
his tranjlation (for fuch may his compofition 
very jultly be called) of all thofe .advantages, 
with which nature, ever fedulous to promote 
pur innocent gratifications, abundantly {upplics 
him. The frft of thofe aatural advantages 4s 
the variety of mades, or mangers, in which dhe 
feven harmonick founds are perceived to seore 
in fucceffion, as each of them takes the lead, aed 
confequently bears a new reletion to the Six 
thers. Next to the phenomenon of feven 
founds perpetually circulating in a geometrical 
progreflion, according to the length of the dhimgs 
or the number of their vibrations, every car 
gauft be fenlible, that two of the feven intervals 
an the complete feries, or oftave, whether -we 
confider it as placed im a circular form, or ia a 
sight Jine. with the frQ fowsd repeated, are 
mach thorter than the five other intervals; and 
on thefe twa phenomena the mades of the Fn- 
das (who feem ignorant of eur som plicated har- 
seony) ate principally conftrusted.. The longer 
intervals we fhall call foues, and the dhorter (in 
somaliaace with cuftom) /emutanes, webhost men- 
fiewing their cxaft ratios; and + is evident, 
thet, as the places of the femitones admit even 
variations relative ‘o ome fundamental found, — 
‘here are: @ many. mades, which may be called 
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primary; but we muft not confound them with 
our modern modes, which refult from the fyftem 
-of accords now eftablifhed in Europe: they may 
rather be compared with thofe of the Roman 
Church, where fome valuable remnants of old 
Grecian mufick are prteferved in the fweet, ma- 
jeftick, fimple, and affecting ftrains of the Plain 
Song. Now, fince each of the tones may be 
divided, we find fwe/ve femitones in the whole 
feries; and, fince each femitone may in its turn 
become the leader of a feries formed after the 
‘model of every primary mode, we have /evex 
times fwelve, or eighty-four, modes in all, of 
which /eventy-feven may be named fecondary ; 
and we fhall fee accordingly that the Perfan 
and the Hindus (at leaft in their moft popular 
fyftem) have exactly eighty-four modes, though - 
diftinguifhed’ by different appellations and ar- 
ranged in different claffes: but, fince many of 
them are unpleafing to the ear, others difficult 
in execution, and few fufficiently marked by a 
character of fentiment and expreflion, which the 
higher mufick always requires, the genius of' the 
Indians. has enabled them to retain the number 
of modes, which nature feems to have indicated, 
and to give each of them a charaéter of its‘own 
by a happy and beautiful contrivance... Why 
any one feries of founds, the ratios of which aré : 
afcettained by- obfervation and .expreflible by © 
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_ figures, fhould have a peculiar effet on the or- 
gan of hearing, and, by the auditory nerves, on 
the mind, will then only be known by mortals, 
when they fhall know why each of the feven 
colours in the rainbow, where a proportion, 
analogous to that of mufical founds, moft won- 
derfully prevails, has a certain fpecifick effe@& on 
our eyes; why the fhades of green and blue, 
for inftance, are foft and foothing, while thofe 
‘of red and yellow diftrefs and dazzle the fight ; 
but, without ftriving to account for the pheno- 
mena, let us be fatisfied with knowing, that 
fome of the modes have diftin& perceptible pro- 
perties, and may be applied to the expreffion of 
various mental emotions; a fact, which ought 
well to be confidered by thofe performers, who 
would reduce them all to a dull uniformity, and 
facrifice the true beauties of their art to an in- 
judicious temperament. | 
_ The ancient Greeks, among whom this de- | 
lightful art was long in the hands of poets, and 
ef mathematicians, who had much lefs to do 
with it, afcribe almoft all its magick to the di- 
verfity of their Modes, but have left us little 
- more than the names of them, without fuch dif- 
criminations, as might Have enabled us to com- 
pare them with our own, and apply them to 
practice ; their writers addreffed themfelves to 
Greeks, who could not byt know their national 
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taufick; and moft of thofe writers were pro- 
felled men .of fcience, who thought more of 
calculating ratios than of inventing melody; fo 
that, whenever we-fpeak af the foft Eolian mode, 
af the tender Lydian, the voluptuous Jonick, the 
manly Derian, or the animating Phrygian, we 
ufe mere phrafes, I believe, without clear ideas. 
_ For all that is known concerning the mufick of 
Greece, let me refer thofe, wha have no in- 
climation to read the dry worke of the Greeks 
themfelves, to a little tract of the dJearned W ai~ 
—L18, which he printed as aa Appendix to the. 
Harmonicks of PTOLEMY ; to the Di@ionary 
ef Muftck by RoussEav, whofe pen, formed 
to elucidate all the arts, had the property of 
fpreading light before it on the darkeft fubje@s, ~ 
as if he bad written with phofphorus on the 
‘ides of a cavern; and, laftly, to the diflertation 
of Dr. Burney, who, pafling lightly over all 
that is obicure, explains with perfpicuity what- 
ever is explicable, and gives dignity to the cha- 
‘yatter of a modern mufician by uniting it wah | 
that of a Scholar and philofopher, — | 

_ The unexampled felicity of our nation, whe 
-@iffufe the blefiings of a mild government over 
the fineft part of India, would enable us i ats 
tain a perfoct knowledge of the oriental mulick, 
which is known and praGtifed in thele. Brityh 
dominions not by mercenary performers. enly, 

: 
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but even by Mujfelmans and Hindus of eminent 
rank and learning: a native of Cé/bén, lately 
refident at Murfhedaébad, had a complete ac- 
quaintance with the Perf/az theory and practice; 
and the beft artifts in Hizdu/fan would cheer- 
fully attend our concerts: we have an eafy accefs 
to approved fatick treatifes on mufical com- 
pofition, and need not lament with CHARDIN, | 
that he negleéted to procure at: Isfabdn the ex- 
planation of a {mall tra@ on that fubje@t, which 
he carried to Europe: we may here examine 
the beft inftruments of A/a, may be matters of 
them, if we pleafe, or at leaft may compare them 
with ours; the concurrent labours, or rather 
amufements, of feveral in our own body, may 
facilitate the attainment of correct ideas on a 
fubje& fo delightfully interdfting; and a free 
communication from time to time of their re« 
{pective difcoveries would condu@’ them’ more 
furely and fpeedily, as well as more agreeably, 
to their defired end. Such would be the ad- — 
vantages of union, or, to borrow a term from 
the art before us, of Aarmonious accord, in all 
our purfuits, and above all in that of know- 
ledge. | | | 
On Perfian mufick, which is not the fubje& 

of this paper, it would be improper to enlarge :_ 
the whole fyitem of it is explained in a cele- 
brated colleCtion of tracts on pure and mixed 

VOL. Ik N 
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mathematicks, entitled Durratu’ltd;, and come 
pofed by a very learned man, fo generally called 
Allami Shirazi, or the great philofopber of Shi«j 
raz, that his proper name is almoft forgotten; . 
but, as the modern Perfans had accefs, I believe, 
to ProLemy’s harmonicks, their mathematical 
writers on mufick treat it rather as a fcience 
than as an art, and feem, like the Greeks, to be 
more intent on fplitting tones-into quarters and 
eighth parts, of which they compute the ratios 
to fhow their arithmetick, than on difplaying 
the principles of modulation, as it- may affeé 
the paffions. I apply the fame obfervation to 
a fhort, but mafterly, tract of the famed Anu 
sina’, and fufpe@ that it is applicable to an 
elegant eflay in Perfan, called Shamf{u léfwat, of 
which I have nog had courage to read moré 
than the preface. It will be fufficient to fubjoin 
on this head, that the Perfans diftribute their 
eighty-four modes, according to an idea of lo- 
cality, into twelve rooms, twenty-four rece/fes, 
and forty-eight-axgles or corners: in the beaue 
tiful tale, known by the title of the Four Der- 
vifes, originally written in Perfa with great 
purity and elegance, we find the defcription of 
a concert, where four fingers, with as many 
different inftruments, are reprefented “modulating 
“ in twelve makdms or perdebs, twenty-fout 
“ (bébabs, and forty-eight gé/has, and beginning 
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“ a mirthful fong of Ha’r1z, on vernal delight 
“ in the perdab named raft, or dire&.” All 
the twelve perdabs, with their appropriated /(b&- _ 
4abs, are enumerated by Amt'N, a writer and 
ynufician of Hindyfidn, who mentions an opinion 
of the learned, that only /even primary modes 
~ were in ufe before the reign of Parviz, whofe 
mufical entertainments are magnificently de- 
{cribed by the incomparable N1z A'M1: the modes 
are chiefly denominated, like thofe of the Greeks 
and Hindus, from different regions or towns; a3, 
among the perdahs, we fee Hijaz, Irak, Isfa- 
4én: and, among the /hébahs, or fecondary 
modes, Zabul, Nifbapur, and the like. In a 
Sanfcrit book, which fhall foon be particularly 
mentioned, I find the fcale of a mode, named 
Hijéja, {pecified in the following verfe : 


Mans agraha Janyasv' child hijéjaftu Jayabné. - 


The name of this mode is not Indian; and, 
if I am right in believing it a corruption of 
Hyaz, which could hardly be written otherwife 
in the Négari letters, we muft conclude, that it 
was imported from Perfa: we have difcovered 
then a Perfian or Arabian mode with this dia- 
pafon 

D, E, Fa, Gg, A, B, C#, D; 
where the firft femitone appears between the 
fourth and fifth notes, and the fecond between 
N 2 
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‘the feventh and cighth; as in the natural fcale 
‘Fa, fol, la, fi, ut, re, mi, fa: but the C#, and G#, 
or ga and nz of the Indian author, are varioufly 
changed, and probably the feries may be formed 
in a manner not very different (though certainly 
there is a diverfity) from our major mode of D. 
‘This melody muft neceffarily end with the f/tb 
note from the tonick, and begin with the tonick 
‘itfelf; and it would be a grofs violation of mu- 
fical decorum in India, to fing it at any time 
except at. the clofe of day: thefe rules are 
comprized in the verfe above cited; but the 
{pecies of octave is arranged according to Mr. 
-Fowke’s remarks on the Vind, compared with 
the fixed Swaragrama, or gamut, of all the 
Hindu muficians. 

Let us proceed to the Indian fyftem, which 
is minutely explained in a great number of 
Sanfcrit books, by authors, who leave arithme- 
tick and geometry to their aftronomers, and 
properly difcourfe on mufick as an art confined - 
to the pleafures of imagination. The Pandits 
of this province unanimoufly prefer the Déme- 
dara to any of the popular Sangitas ; but I have 
not been able to procure a good copy of it, and 
am perfectly fatisfied with the Narayan, which 
I received from Benares, and in which the Da- 
m0dar is frequently quoted. The Perfan book, 
entitled 2 Prefent from INDIA, was compofed, 
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under the patronage of AAZEM SHAH, by the 
very diligent and ingenious Mirza KuAn, and 
contains a minute account of Aindy literature — 
in all, or moft of, its branches: he profeffles to 

have extracted his elaborate chapter on mufick, 
with the affliftance of Pandits from the Ragar- 
nava, or Sea of Paflions, the Ragaderpana, or 
Mirror of Modes, the Sabhavinoda, or Delight 
of Affemblies, and fome other approved treatifes 
in Sanfcrit. The Sangitaderpan, which he alfo. 
names among his authorities, has been tranflated 
into Perfian; but my experience juftifies me in, 
pronouncing, that the Mog4ols have no idea of 
accurate tranflation, and give that name to a 
mixture of glofs and text with a flimfy para-. 
phrafe of them both; that they are wholly un- 
able, yet always pretend, to write San/crit words 
in Arabick letters; that a man, who knows the 
Hindus only from Perfian books, does not know 
the Hindus ; and that an European, who follows. . 
the muddy rivulets of Mu/elman writers on In-. 
— dia, inftead of drinking from the pure fountain. 
of Hindu. learning, will be in perpetual danger 
of mifleading himfelf and others. From the 
jut feverity of this.cenfure I except neither. 
ABU'LFAZL, nor his brother Fa1z‘1, nor Mou- 
SANI Faw, nor MirzZa’Ku AN himfelf; and 
I {peak of all four after an attentive perufal of 
their works, A tract on mufick in the idiom 
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of Ma? hurd, with feveral effays in pure Hindue 
Stan, lately paffed through my hands; and I 
poffefs a differtation on the fame art in the foft 
diale&t of Panjdb, or Panebanada, where the 
national melody has,-I am told, a peculiar and 
ftriking character; but I am very little ac 
quainted with thofe diale@s, and perfuade my- 
felf, that nothing has been written in them, 
which may not be found more copioufly and 
beautifully expreffed in the /enguage, as the 
Hindus perpetually call it, of the Gods, that is, 
of their ancient bards, philofophers, and le- 
gillators. 

~ The moft valuable work, that I have feen, 
and perhaps the moft valuable that exifts, on 
the fubjet of Indian nmulick, is named Régavi- 
bodba, or The Doétrine of Mafical Modes; and 
it ought here to be mentioned very particularly, 
becaufe none of the Pundits, in our provinces, 
nor any of thofe from Cf or Cafhmir, to 

whom I have fhown it, appear to have known ~ 
that it was extant; and it may be confidered as 
a treafure in the hiftory of the art, which the 
zeal of Colonel Potrer has brought into light, 
and perhaps has preferved from deftrudtion. 
He had purchafed, among other curiofities, a 
volume containing a number of feparate eflays 
on mufick in profe and verfe, and in a preat 
variety of idioms: befidés traéts in Arabick, 
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Hindi, aad Perfian, it included a fhort effay in 
Latin by ALsTEpDius, with an interlineary Per- 
fian tranflation, in which the paflages. quoted 
from Lucretius and VirGiIL made a fingular 
appearance; but the brighteft gem in the firing 
was the Régavibddha, which the Colonel per- 
mitted my Négari writer to tranfcribe, and the 
tran{cript was diligently collated with the ori- 
ginal by my Pandit and myfelf. It feems a very 
ancient compofition, but is lefs old unqueftion- 
ably than the Ratnacéra by Sa’rnca Deva, 
which is more than once mentioned in it, and 
a copy of which Mr. Burrow procured in his 
journey to Heridwar: the name of the author 
was SO'MA, and he appears to have been a 
practical mufician as wel! as a great fcholar and 
an elegant poet; for the whole book, without 
excepting the ftrains noted in letters, which fill 
the fifth and laft chapter of it, confifts of ma- 
fterly couplets in the melodious metre called 
Arya; the frft, third, and fourth chapters éx- 
plain the doctrine of mufical founds, their divi- 
fion and fucceflion, the variations of {cales by 
temperament, and the enumeration of modes on 
a fyftem totally different from thofe, which will 
prefently be mentioned ; and the /econd chapter 
contains a minute. defcription of different Vinds 
with rules for playing on them, This book 
alone would enable me, were I mafter of my 
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time, to compofe a treatife on the mufick of 
India, with affiftance, in the pratical part, from 
an European profeflor and a native player on 
the Vina; but I have leifure only to prefent you 
with an eflay, and even that, [ am confcious, 
muft be very fuperficial; it may be fome- 
times, but, I truft, not often, erroneous ; and © 
I have fpared no-pains to fecure myfelf from 
errour. be 
In the literature of the Hindus all nature is 
animated and perfonified ; every fine art is de- 
clared to have been revealed from heaven ; and 
all knowledge, divine and human, is traced to 
its fource in the Védas; among which the Sa- 
mavéda was intended to be /umg, whence the 
reader, or finger of it is called Udgdtri or Sa- 
maga: in Colonel Povisr’s copy of it the 
ftrains are noted in figures, which it may not 
be impoffible to decypher. On account of this 
diftinGion, fay the Brahmens, the fupreme pre- 
Serving power, in the form of CrisHNaA, having 
enumerated in the Gita various orders of beings, 
to the chief of which he compares himfelf, pro- 
nounces, that ‘‘ among the Védas he was the Sa- 
man.” From that /éda was accordingly derived 
the Upavéda of the Gandbarbas, or muficians in 
InpRA’s heaven; fo that the divine art was 
communicated to our {pecies by BRAHMA  him- 
{elf or by his active power SERESWATI, the 
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Goddefs of Speech ; and their mythological fon 
Na’RED, who was in truth an ancient lawgiver 
and aftronomer, invented the Vina, called alfo 
Cach’hapi, or Teftudo; a very remarkable fa@, 
which may be added to the other proofs of a 
refemblance between that Indian God, and the 
Mercury of the Latians. Among infpired 

mortals the firft mufician is believed to have | 
been the fage Buerat, who was the inventor, 
they fay, of Natacs, or dramas, reprefented 
with fongs and dances, and author of a mufical 
fyftem, which bears his name. If we can rely 
on Mi’RZAKHA’N, there are four principal Ma- 
tas, or fyftems, the firft of which 1s afcribed to 
IswaRA, or Ostris; the fecond to BHERAT; 
the third to HANUMAT, or Pa’vAN, the Pan 
of India, fuppofed to be the fon of Pavana, 
the regent of air; and the fourth to CaLui- 
NA T’H, a Rifbi, or Indian philofopher, eminently 
{killed in mufick, theoretical and practical: all 
four are mentioned by Soma; and it is the 
third of them, which muft be very ancient, and 
feems to have been extremely popular, that I 
propofe to explain after a few introductory re- 
marks; but I may here obferve with Soma, 
who exhibits a fyftem of his own, and with the 
author of the Narayan, who mentions a great 
many others, that almoft every kingdom and 
province had a peculiar ftyle of melody, and 
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very different names for the.modes, as well as 
a different renee and enumeration of 
them. . 
The two phenomena, which have already 
been ftated as the foundation of mufical modes, 
could not long have efcaped the attention of the - 
HI ndus, and their flexible language readily fup- 
plied them with names for the feven Swaras, 
or founds, which they difpofe in the following 
order, /bddja, pronounced /harja, rifbabha, gan» 
dbéra, madhyama, panchama, dhavusta, nifhdda ; 
but the firft ‘of them is emphatically named 
fwara, or the found, from the important: office, 
which it bears in the fcale; and hence, by 
taking the fevdn szitial letters or fyllables of thofe 
words, they contrived a notation for their airs, 
_and at the fame time exhibited a gamut, at leaft | 
as convenient: as that of Guipo: they call it 
. fwaragrama or es and i mt in this 
form : : 
Sa, Tl, ga, ma, pa; via M1, 

three of which fyHables are, by a fingular cone 
- ¢utrence, exactly the fame, though not all in the 
fame places, with three of thofe invented by 
Davip MosrargE, asa fubftitute for the trou- 
blefome garaut ufed in his time, and _— he 
arranges thus ; 
: Bo, ce, a, ga, lo, ma, ni 

‘As to the notation of melody, fince every Indian 
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confonant includes by its nature the fhort vowel 
a, five of the founds are denoted by fingle con- 
fonants, and the two others have different fhort 
vowels taken from their full names; by fubfti- 
tuting long vowels, the ¢:me of each note is 
doubled, and other marks are ufed for a farther 
elongation of them; the odtaves above and be- 
low the mean fcale, the conneCtion and accelera- 
- tion of notes, the graces of execution or manners 
of fingering the inftrument, are expreffed very 
clearly by {mall circles and ellipfes, by little 
chains, by curves, by ftraight lines horizontal or 
perpendicular, and by crefcents, all in various 
pofitions: the clofe of a ftrain is diftinguithed 
by a lotos-flower; but the time and meafure 
are determined by the profody of the verfe and 
by the comparative length of each fyllable, with 
which every note or affemblage of notes refpec- 
tively correfponds. [If I underftand the native 
miuficians, they have not only the chrematick, 
but even the fecond, or new, enLarmonick, genus 3 
for they unanimoufly reckon twenty-two s'rutis, 
Or quarters and thirds of a tone, in their octave : 
they do not pretend that thofe minute intervals 
ate mathematically equal, but confider them as 
equal in pradtice, and allot them to the feveral 
notes in the following order ; to /a, ma, and pa, 
four; to rz and dba, three; to ga and m7, two; 
giving very. {mooth and fignificant names to 
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each s'ruti. Their original fcale, therefore, ftands 
thus, | 

Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dba, ni, fa. 

AS 35°: 25 45 . 45 35 25 

The femitones accordingly are placed as in 
our diatonick fcale: the intervals between the 
fourth and fifth, and between the firft and fe- 
cond, are major tones; but that between the 
fifth and fixth, which is minor in our fcale, ap- 
pears to be major in theirs; and the two {cales 
are made to coincide by taking a sruti from pa 
and adding it to dba, or, in the language of 
Indian artifts, by raifing Servaretna to the clafs 
of Sdnta and. her fitters; for every s‘rutt they 
confider as a little nymph, and the nymphs of 
Panchama, or the fift4 note, are Malini, Chapalé, 
Lola, and Servaretna, while Sént@ and her two 
fitters regularly belong to Déaivata: fuch at 
leaft is the fyftem of Co'HALA, one of the an- 
cient bards, who has left a treatife on mufick. 

So'ma feems to admit, that a quarter or third, 
of a tone cannot be feparately and diftin@ly 
heard from the Vind; but he takes for granted, 
that its effect is very perceptible in their ar- 
rangement of modes; and their fixth, I imagine, 
.is almoft univerfally diminifhed by one sruti; 
for he only mentions two modes, in which all 


the feven notes are unaltered, | tried in vain tg 
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difcover any difference in practice between the 
Indian {cale, and that of our own; but, know- 
ing my ear to be very infufficiently exercifed, I 
requefted a German profeffor of mufick to ac- 
company with his violin a Hindu lutanift, who 
fung dy note fome popular airs on the loves of 
CRISHNA and Ra‘pH'a; he affured me, that 
the fcales were the fame; and Mr. SHore af- 
terwards informed me, that, when the voice of 
a native finger was in tune with his harpfichord, 
he found the Hindu feries of feven notes to 
_afcend, like ours, by a fharp third. 

For the conftruGtion and charafter of the 
Vina, 1 muft refer you to the very accurate and 
valuable paper of Mr. Fow ke in the firft volume 
of your Tranfactions ; and I now exhibit a fcale 
of its finger board, which I received from him 

-with the drawing of the inftrument, and on the 
corre€tnefs of which you may confidently de- 
' pend: the regular /xdian gamut anfwers, I be- 
lieve pretty nearly to our major mode: 

Ut, re, mt, fa, fol, la, fi, ut, 
and, when the fame fyllables are applied to the 
notes, which compofe our minor mode, they are 
diftinguifhed by epithets expreffing the change, 
which they fuffer. It may be neceflary to add, 
before we come to the Régas, or modes of the 
Hindus, that the twenty-one mirch’hanas, which — 
‘Mr. Suore’s native mufician confounded with 
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the two arid twenty satis, appear to be no 
more than /ever fpecies of diapafon multiplied 
by three, according to the difference of pitch in 
the compafs of three oftaves. 

Raga which I tranflate a mode, properly fig- 
nifies a pafion or affection of the mind, each 
mode being intended, according to BHERAT’s 
definition of it, to move one or another of our 
{imple or mixed affections; and we learn ac- 
cordingly from the Nérdyes, that, in the days _ 
of CrisHNna, there were /ixteen thoufand modes, 
each of the Gopis at Ma?’hure chufing to fing in 
one of them, in order to captivate the heart of 
their paftoral God. The very learned So’MA, 
who mixes no mythology with his accurate fy- 
ftem of Ragas, enumerates nine hundred and 
Jfixty poflible variations by the means of tem+ 
perament, but felects from them, as applicable 
to practice, only twenty-three primary modes, 
from which he deduces many others; though 
he allows, that, by a diverfity of ornament and 
by various contrivances, the Ragas might, like 
--thie waves of the fea; be multiplied to an infinite 
' gumber. We have already obferved, that eigdty- 
Jour modes or manners, might naturally be formed 
by giving the lead to each of our ‘we/ve founds, 
and varying in /even different ways the pofition 
of the femitones; but, fince many of thofe 
modes would be infufferable in practice, and — 
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fome would have no character fufficiently 
marked, the Indigns appear to have retained — 
with predilection the number indicated by na- 
ture, and to have enforced their fyftem by two 
powerful aids, the affoctation of ideas, and the 
mutilation of the regular fcales. 

Whether it had occurred to the Hindu mufi- 
cians, that the velocity or flownefs of founds 
muft depend, in a certain ratio, upon the rare- 
faQion and condenfation of the air, fo that their 
motion muft be quicker in fummer than in 
{pring or autumn, and much quicker than in 
winter, I cannot affure myfelf; but am _per- 
fuaded, that their primary modes, in the fyftem 
afcribed to Pa vaNa, were firft arranged ac- 
cording to the number of Jdzan feafons. 

- The year is diftributed by the Hindus into 
Gx. ritus, or feafons, each confifting of two 
months; and the firft feafon, according to the 


Amarcéfha, began with Mérgasirfba, near the 


time of the winter folftice, to which month ac- 
cordingly we fee CrisHNA compared in the 
Gita; but. the old lunar year began, I believe, 
with 4/wina, or near the autumnal equinox, 
when the moon was at the full in the firft man- 
fion: hence the mufical feafon, which takes the 
lead, includes the months of 4/wn and Céartic; 
. and bears the name of Sarad, correfpondiag 
with part of our autumn; the next in orders are 


~ 
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Hémanta and Sisira, derived from words, which 


fignify froft and dew; then come Va/anta, or 


fpring, called alfo Surabfi or fragrant, and Pu/h- 
pafamaya, or the flower time ; Gri/bma, or heat 5 
and Verfha, or the feafon of rain. By appro- 


‘priating a different mode to each of the different 


feafons, the artifts of India connected certain 
flrains-with certain ideas, and were able to recal 
the memory of autumnal merriment at the clofe 
of the harveft, or of feparation and melancholy 
(very different from our ideas at Calcutta) 
during the cold months ; of reviving hilarity on 
the appearance of bloffoms, and complete vernal 
delight in the month of Madhu or honey; of 
languor during the dry heats, and of réfrefh- 
ment by the firft rains, which caufe in this 
climate a fecond fpring. Yet farther: fince the 
lunar year, by which feftivals and fuperftitious 


- duties are conftantly regulated, proceeds con- 


currently with the folar year, to which the fea- 
fons are neceflarily referred, devotion comes alfo 
to the aid of mufick, and all the powers of na- 
ture, which are allegorically worfhipped as‘gods 
and goddeffes on their feveral holidays, contri- 
bute to the influence of fong on minds naturally 
fufceptible of religious emotions. Hence it was, 
I imagine, that Pa'vAN, or the inventor of his 

mufical fyftem, reduced the number of original 
modes from _/even ta ix; but even this was not 
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enough for his purpofe ; arid he had recourfe to 
the fve principal divifions of the day, which are 
the *orning, noon, and evening, called trifandbya, 
with the two intervals between them; or the 
forenoon and afternoon: by adding two divifions, 
or intervals, of the night, and by leaving one 
{fpecies of melody without any fuch reftriction, 
Soma reckons eigé¢ variations in refpéct of 
time; and the fyftem of Pa’vAn retains that 
number alfo in the fecond order of derivative 
modes. Every branch of knowledge in this 
country has been embellifhed by poetical fables ; 
and the inventive talents of the Greeks never 
fuggefted a more charming allegory than thé 
lovely families of the fix Ragas, named, in the 
order of feafons above exhibited, BHAIRAVA; 
~Ma'‘cava, Srira'ca, Hinpota or Vasan= 
TA, Di’paca, and Me Gua; each of whom is 
a Genius, or Demigod, wedded to five Raginis, 
er Nymphs, and father of egAt little Genii, 
called his Putras, or Sons: the fancy of SHAKs« 
PEARE and the pencil of ALBANO might have 
been finely employed in giving fpeech and form 
to this aflemblage of new aérial beings, who 
people the fairy-land of Indtan imagination ; 
nor have the Hindu poets and painters loft the — 
advantages, with which fo beautiful a fubjec& 
prefented them.. A whole chapter of the Na- 
rdyan contains deferiptions of the Ragas and 
VOL. Il | oO : 
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their conforfs, extracted chiefly from the Démés 
dar, the Calancura, the Retnamala,the Chandrica, 
and a metrical’ tra&t on mufick afcribed to the 
God Na Rep himfelf, from. which, as among fo 
many beauties a particular felection would be 
very perplexing, I prefent you with the firft that 
occurs, and have.no doubt, that you will think 
the Sun/trit language equal to Italian in foftaefp 
and elegance : 

Lila viharéna vanantaralé, 

Chinvan prasinani vadhi fahayah, ie 


' Vilafi vésodita divya mirtih 
Sriraga efha prat’hitah prithivyam. 


“ ‘ The demigod Sri’r'a’ca, famed over all this. 
_ © earth, fweetly fports with his nymphs, gather-. 
<* ing frefh bloffoms in the bofom of yon grove ; 
“and his divine lineaments are diftinguifhed 
through his graceful vefture.” 

Thefe and fimilar images, but inaictaniy 
diverfified, are exprefled in a variety of mea-_ 
fures, and reprefented. by delicate pencils. in the 
Ragamalas, which all of us have examined, and 
among which the moft beautiful are in the pof- 
feffion of Mr. R. Jounson and Mr. Hay. A 
noble work might be compofed by any mufician 
and {cholar, who enjoyed leifure and .difregarded 
expence, if he would exhibit a perfect fyftem of 
Indian mufick from Sanferit authorities, with, 


the.old melodies of So’ma applied to the fongs 
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of JavADE vA, embellithed with defcriptions of 
all the modes accurately tranflated, and with 
Mr. Hay’s Régamala delineated and engraved 
by the {cholars of Crprrani and BarToLozzi. 

Let us proceed to the fecond artifice of the 
Hindu muficians, in giving their modes -a di- 
ftin@& charaéter and a very agreeable diverfity of 
expreffion. A curious paffage from PLurarcn’s 
treatife on Mufick is tranflated and explained 
by Dr. Burney, and ftands as the text of the 
moft interefting chapter in his differtation ; fince. 
I cannot procure the original, I exhibit a para- 
phrafe of his tranflation, on the correétnefs of 
which I can rely; but I have avoided, as much” 
as poffible, the technical words of the Greeks; 
which it might be neceflary to explain at fome 
length, ‘ We are informed, fays PLUTARCH, 
“ by ARISTOXENUS, that muficians afcribe to 
« Otympus of Myfa the invention of enbar- 
‘6 monick melody, and conjecture, that; when he 
“‘ was playing diatonically on his flute, and fre- 
‘ quently paffed from the higheft of four founds 
“to the lowelt but one, or converfely, fkipping 
“vet the fecond in defcent, or the third in 
“ afcent, of that feries, he perceived a fingular 
“ beauty of expreffion, which induced him to 
“ difpofe the whole feries of feven or eight 
“ founds by fimilar fkips, and to frame by the 
“ fame analogy his Doran mode, omitting every 

; O02 
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found peculiar to the diatonick and chromatick. 
“ melodies then in ufe, but without adding any 
‘¢ that have fince been made effential to the new 
‘“enharmonick: in this genus, they fay, he 
** compofed the Nome, or ftrain, called Sportdean, 
“‘ becaufe it was ufed in temples at the time of 
“ religious Adations. 'Thofe, it feems, were the. 
“ frft enharmonick melodies; and are ftill re- 
‘* tained by fome, who play on the flute in the 
** antique ftyle without any divifion of a femi- 
“tone; for it was. after the age of OLyMPus, 
“‘ that the quarter of a tone was admitted into 
“the Lydian and Pérygian modes; and it was 
“he, therefore, who, by introducing an éxqui- 
_* fite melody before unknown in Greece, became. 
‘* the author and parent of the moft beautiful 
“ and affecting mufick.” 

This method then of adding to the Auiestine 
and effe&t of a mode by diminifhing the number 
of its primitive founds, was introduced by a. 
Greek of the lower A/a, who flourifhed, aceord- 
ing to the learned and aecurate writer of the 
Travels of ANACHARSIS, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century before Curist; but it 
_ mutt have been older ftill among the Hinpus, 
if the fyftem, to which I now return, was §ac- 
tually invented in the age of Rama. 

_ Since it appears from the Nérdyan, that thirty- 
fix modes are in general ufe, and the reft very 
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rarely applied to practice, I fhall exhibit only 
the fcales of the fix Ragas and thirty Ragints, 
according to Soma, the authors quoted in the 
Narayan, and the books explained by Pandits 
to Mirza KHA’N ; on whofe credit I muft rely 
for that of Cacubéd, which I cannot find in my 
Sanfcrit treatifes on mufick: had I depended on 
him for information of greater confequence, he 
would have led me into a very ferious miftake ; 
for he afferts, what I now find erroneous, that 
the graha is the firft note of every mode, with 
which every fong, that is compofed in it, muft 
invariably begin and end. Three diftinguifhed 
founds in each mode are called graha, nydfa, 
ansa, and the writer of the Nérayan defines 
them in the two following couplets : 
_ Graba fwarah fa ityucto yo gitadau famarpitah, 
Ny@/a {waraftu fa pro&o yo gitadi famapticah: 
_ Yo vyaétivyanjaco gané, yafya fervé’ nugaminah, — 
Yafya fervatra bahulyam vady ans’é pi nripotamah. 


“© The note, called graha, is placed at the begin- 
“¢ ning, and that named nyé/a, at the end, of a 
“ fong: that note, which difplays the peculiar 
“ melody, and to which all the others are fub- 
.“ ordinate, that, which is always.of the greateft 
“ ufe, is like a fovereign, though a mere ans‘a, 
‘* or portion,” 

% By the word vadi, fays the commentator, 
‘* he means the note, which announces and af- 
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“ certains the Réga, and which may be confi. 
“ dered as the parent and origin of the grabe 
‘and nyd/a:” this clearly fhows, I think, that: 
‘the ans'a muft be the tonick; and we thall find; 
that the two other notes are generally its third 
and fifth, or the mediant and the dominant.. In 
the poem entitled Ma¢gha there is a mufical | 
fimile, which may illuftrate and confirm our 
idea ; | : 
Analpatwat pradhanatwad ans‘afyevétarafwarah, 
Vijigifhornripatayah prayanti pericharatam. 

** From the greatnefs, from the tranfcendent 
*“ qualities, of that Hero, eager for conqueft, 
© other kings march in fubordination to him, as 
other notes are fubordinate to the ans‘a.” 

If the ansa be the tonick, or modal note, of 
the Hindus, we may confidently exhibit the 
{cales of the Indian modes, according to Soma, 
denoting by an afterifk the omiffion of a note. 


BHAIRAVA; dha, m7, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 
Varati: fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Medhyamadi : ma, pa, *, ai, fa, .*, ga’ 
Bhairav}: fa, riy ga, ma, pa, dha, fi. 
Saindhav} : fa, ri, *, ma, pa, dha, *. 
Bengali: | fas tl, ga, ma, pas ‘dha, ni. | 
Ma ava; f nly fa, rl, gay ma, pa, dha. 
Tod): ga, ma, pa, dha, wz, fa, fi. 





Gaudi; ni, fa, ri, *, ma, pa *, 
Géndacr?: 4 fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, *, tte 
Buf?’ bavati : | not in So’Ma. 
Cacgubba: — { not in SoMa, 


SRIRAGA: 

— Malavas'ri: 
Marav?: 
Dhanyas: 
Vafant? : 
Asaver?: 
HInpo’LA: 

- Ramacr?: 
Des‘acfbi : 
Lelita: 
Velaval?: 


Patamanjar?:. 


D*‘ipaca: 
Dés'i: 
Camboa? : 
Netra: 
Céedar?: 
Carnat?: 
ME'GHA: 
Tacca : 
Mellar : 
Gurjar? : 
Bhipalh: 
Défacr?: 
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ni, {fa,. 
fa, *, 
ga, ma, 
fa, *, 
fa, 
May Pay 
ma, *, 
fa, ri, 
4, ma, 
fa, ri, 
dha, nt, 


Tl, 


‘Tt, 
rt, 
fa, 
fa, 


fa, ri, 
dha, *, 
Tl, gay 
E45 *, 
[4s ri, 


‘§4s 


_ §%s 


Oy ga 


Yi, ga, Ma, pa, 
ma, pa, *, ni 
pay +; yy fa, *. 
ga, ma, pa, *, ni 
£4, *, dha, i. 
dha, fa, ri, 
dha, 21, fa, *, 
Lay ma, pay dha, ##. 
pa, dha, *, fa, 
ga, ma, *, dha, nz. 
fa, *, ga, ma, *. 
not in SoMa. 
_ not in SoMa. 
pa, dha, wi, fa. 
ma, pa, dba, *. 
ma, pa, dba, mi. - 
ga, ma, pa, dha. 
ma, pa *. 
not in So’Ma. 
ga, Ma, pa, 
fa, ri, *, 
ma, *, dha, ni, fa. 
pa, dha, *, fa, ri 
ga, ma, pa, dhay nt. 


Nl, 


ma, 
Nt, 


may 
&4; 


rl, 


dha, nt. 
may, pae 


It is impoffible that I fhould have erred much, ~ 
if at all, in the preceding table, becaufe the re- 
gularity of the San/crit metre has in. general 
enabled. me to correct the manufcript: but I 
have fome doubt as to Vélavali, of which pz is 
declared to be the ans’a or tonick, though it is 
faid in the fame line, that both pa and ri may be 
omitted: I, therefore, have fuppofed dba to be 
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the true reading, both MirzAKHAN and the 
Nardyan exhibiting that note as the leader of 
the mode. The notes printed in Jtalick letters 
are. varioufly changed by temperament or by 
fhakes and other graces; but, even if I were 
able to give you in words a diftiné& notion of 
thofe changes, the account of each mode would 
be infufferably tedious, and fcarce intelligible 
without the affiftance of a mafterly performer 
on the Indian lyre. _ According to the beft au- 
thorities adduced in the Nardyan, the thirty-fix 
modes are, in fome provinces, arranged 1 in thefg 
forms ; 


BHAIRAVA : dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, Pe. 
Variti: fa, rip gay ma, fa, dha, ni. 
Medhyamadi : ni, fa, *, ga, ma, pa, dha. 
Bhairav? : fa, *; gay ma, *, _ dha, ni. 
Saindhav? : pa, dba, ni, fa, ti, : ga, ma. 
Benga} 2 L fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha,. ni. 
Ma’Lava: ma, *, dha, ni, da, ti, ga. 
Ted: ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga. 
- Gatd?: j ni, fa, Ty ga, ma, *, dha. 
Gindacr}: —~ } fa, %, ga, may Pas *, ni. 
SuPhévat : dha, ni, fs ri, ga, ma, *. 
Cacubba > os not in the Narayan, | 
Sri’Ra'Ga: fz, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Malavofri: fa, riy ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Marav?: fa, *, 82, ma, Pas dha, ni. 
Dhanyas? : fa, ri, gay ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Vafant? : fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 


fA saver? : ~ . fly $2» ma, pay dha, Nl, fa. 
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- Hrmo'at fa, *, ga, ma, *, dha, ni., 
Ramaeri : Ja, riy ga, ma, pa, dha, nit 

Désicfb? : > ga, ma, pa dha, ni, fa, *. 
Lelit2 : ja, *, ga, ma, pa, *, ni. 
Vélaval? : dha, ni, fa, fi, ga, ma, pa. 


~Patamanjar? : L pa, dha, mi, fa, ri, ga, ma. 
Dipaca; | omitted. 


Dés?: | fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha. 
Cimbod? : . ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, a2. 
Netta: 4 fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Cedar}: omitted. 

Carnat?: ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha. 
MEGHA:; . dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 
Tacea: (a mixed mode.) 

Mellari: dha, ni, *, ri, ga, ma, *. 
Gurjar?: - omitted in the Narayan. 
Bhipal: fa, ri, ga, *, pa, dha, *. 
Défacri : ni, fa, *, ga, ma, pa, *. 


' Among the fcales juft enumerated we may 
fafely fix on that of Srrraca for our own ma- 
jor mode, fince its form and charaéter are thus 
defcribed in a San/crit couplet: 

Jatinyafagrahagramans'éthu thadjo’ /papanchamah, 

Sringaravirayorjnéyah Srirdgo gitacovidaih: 
“ Muficians know Srirdga to have fa for its 
ae principal note and the firft of its fcale, with 
‘* a diminifhed, and to be ufed for exprefling | 
“* heroick love and valour.”” Now the diminu- 
tion of pa by one sruti gives us the modern 
European fcale, 


ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, fi, ute 
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with a minot tone, or, as the Indians. would ex- 


prefs it, with three Srutis, between the fifth and 
fixth notes. 


a“ 


On the formulas exhibited by MrrzaKkHAa'Nn 
I have lefs reliance ; but, fince he profeffes to 
give them from Sanfcrit authorities, it feemed 
proper to tranfcribe them: | 


BHAIRAVA: 


dha, ni, fa, *, ga, ma, *, 

Variti: fa," ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
‘Medhyamadi : ma, pa, dha,ni, fa, ri, ga. 
Bhairav? : ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga. 
Saindhavi : fay ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Bengal? : fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, ‘dha, ni. 
Ma’Lava:: fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Tod): . fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni- 
Gaid?: fa, *,- ga, ma, *, dha, ni. 
Gondaer? : | oni, fa, *, ga,. ma, Pas. *.. 
SufPhavati : dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, *. 
Cacubha: _ dha, ni, fa, ri, ga,’ mia, pa. 
SRIRASA: f fa, .ri, ga, ma,:.pa, :dha, ni. 
Mila. :fr?: fa, rj, ga, .ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Mirav?: fa, *, pa, ga, ma, dha, ni. 
|. Dhanyas3: fa, pa, dha,ni, mi, ga, *. 
| Vafant? : fa, ri, gay ma, pa, dha, ni. 
A faver?: dha, ni, fa, *, *, may, pa. 
HINDOLA: fa, *, ga, ma, pa, *, ni. 
Ramacr?: fa, *, ga, ma, pa, *, ni. 
Des ach: ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, *. 
Lelita: dha, ni, fa, *, ga, ma *. 
Vélaval? : dha, ni, fa, ri, ga .May pa. 
Patamanjar? : pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, _ ga) ma, 
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Direaca; fa, fi, ga, ‘ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Dé3: ri, ga, may *, dha, ni, fa. 
Cambid : dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa. 
Netta : — ) fa, ni, dha, pa, ma, ga, Ti. 
Leédart : ni, fa, *, ga, ma, pa, *. 
Carnati: L ni, fa, ri, gay ma, pa, dha. 
MEGH4A: dha, ni, fa, ri, ga, *, *, 
Tacca: fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, nie 
Mellari: . dha,ni, *, ri, ga, ma, *. 
Gurjari : ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, fa. 
Bhipali : | fa, ga, ma, dha, ni, pa), fi 


Défacri : fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, mi. 


It may reafonably‘be fufpected, that the Mo-_ 
ghol-writer could not have fhown the diftin@tion’, 
which muft neceflarily have been made, between 
the different modes, to which he affigns the fame 
formula; and, as to his inverfions of the notes 
in fome of the Réginis, I can only fay, that no 
fuch changes appear in the~San/erit books; 
which I have infpeéted. -I-leave our {cholars 
and muficians to find, among the {cales ‘here 
exhibited, the Deorzan mode of OLYMpPus; but - 
it cannot efcape notice, that the C4inefe fcale 
C,-D, E, *, G, A, *, correfponds very nearly 
with ga, ma, pa, *, nt, fa, *, or the Madravi of 
SoMA: we have long known in Bengal, from 
the information of a Scofch gentleman {killed in 
mufick, that the wild, but charming melodies of 
the ancient highlanders were formed by a fimilar 
mutilation of the natural fcale. By fuch muti- 
jations, and by. various alterations of the notes 


{ 
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in tuning the Vina, the number of modes might 
be augmented indefinitely ; and CALLINAT HA 
admits zinety into his fyftem, allowing /x 
nymphs, inftead of five, to each of his mufical 
deities: for Dipaca, which is generally confi- 
dered as a loft mode (though Mirza KHAN 
exhibits the notes of it), he fubftitutes Paychama; 
for Hindola, he gives us Vafanta, or the Spring; 
and for Mdlava, Natanérdyan or CRISHNA the — 
Dancer; all with fcales rather different from 
thofe of Pavan. The fyftem of Iswara, 
which may have had fome affinity with the old 
Egyptian mufick invented or improved by Os1- 
RIS, nearly refembles that of Hanumart, but 
the names and fcales are a little varied: in all 
the fyftems, the names of the modes are fignifi- 
cant, and fome of them as fanciful as thofe of 
the fairies in the Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
Forty-eight new modes were added by BHERAT, 
who marries a nymph, thence called Bhéryd, to 
each Putra, or Son, of a Réga; thus admitting, 
in his mufical {chool, an Aundred and thirty-two 
manners of arranging the feries of notes. 

Had the Indian empire continued in full 
energy for the laft two thoufand years, religion 
would, no doubt, have given permanence to 
fyftems of mufick invented, as the Hindus be- 
lieve, by their Gods, and adapted to myftical 
poetry ; but fuch have been the revolutions of 
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their government fince the time of ALEXANDER, 
that, although the San/crit books have preferved 
the theory of their mufical compofition, the 
practice of it feems almoft wholly loft (as all the 
Pandits and Rdjas confefs) in Gaur and Ma- 
garba, or the provinces of Bengal and Bebar. 
‘When I firft read the fongs of Jay ADE VA, who 
has prefixed to each of them the name of the 
mode, in which it was anciently fung, I had 
hopes of procuring the original mufick ; but the 
Pandits of the fouth referred me to thofe of the 
weft, and the Brahmens of the weft would have 
fent me to thofe of the north; while they, I mean 
thofe of Népa/ and Cafbmir, declared that they 
had no ancient mufick, but imagined, that the 
notes to the Gifugévinda muft exift, if any 
where, in one of the fouthern provinces, where 
the Poet was born: from all this I colle, that 
the art, which flourifhed in India many centu- 
ries ago, has faded for want of due culture, 
though fome fcanty remnants of it may, per- 
haps, be preferved in the paftoral roundelays of 
Mat’ huré on the loves and fports of the Indian 
Apotto. We mutt not, therefore, be fur- 
prifed, if modern performers on the Vina have 
little or no #o:*slation, or change of mode, to 
which paffionate mufick owes nearly all its en- 
chantment ; but that the old muficians of Indza, 
having fixed on a leading mode to exprefs the 
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general chatades of the fong, which they wéfé 

tranflat:ng into the mufical language, varied that 
mode, by certain rules, according to the variation 
of fentiment or paflion in the poetical phrafes, 
and. always returned to it at the clofe of the air, 
thany reafons induce me to believe; though I 
cannot but admit, that their modulation muft 
have been greatly confined by the reftri€tion of 
certain modes ‘to certain feafons and. hours, un- 
-lefs thofe reftri@ions belonged merely to the 
principal mode. ~The {cale of the Vind, we find,. 
comprized both our European modes, and, if 
fome of the notes -can be raifed a femitone by a 
{tronger preffure on the frets, a delicate and ex- 
perienced finger might produce the effect of 
rainute enharmonick intervals: the conftru@tion 
of the inftrument, therefore, feems to favour my. 
conje¢ture;: and an excellent judge of the fub- 
je&t informs-us, that, “‘ the open wires are from — 
‘* time to‘titne ftruck in a manner, that prepares 
“the ear fora change:of modulation, to which 
“the uricttmonly full and fine tones of thofe 
“ notes greatly contribute.” We may add, that 
the Hi#du- poets never fail to change the metre, 
which is.their mode, according tq. the change of | 
fubject: or fentiment in the farfe piece; and I 
could produce inftances of poetical modulation (if 
- fuch a phrafe may: be ufed) at leaft equat to the 
moft affecting modulations of our greateft come 
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pofers: now the mufician muft naturally have 
emulated the poet, as every tranflator endeavours 
to refemble his original ; and, fince each of the 
Indian modes is appropriated to a certain affec- 
tion of the mind, it is hardly poffible, that, 
where the paffion is varied, a fkilful mufician 
could avoid a variation of the mode. The rules 
for modulation feem to be contained in the 
chapters on mixed modes, for an intermixture of 
Mellért with Téd} and Saindbav) means, I fup- 
pofe, a tranfition, however fhort, from one to 
another: but the queftion muft remain unde- 
cided, unlefs we can find in the Sangitas a 
clearer account of modulation, than I am able to 
produce, or unlefs we can procure a copy of the 
Gitagovinda with the mufick, to which -it was 
fet, before the time of CaLipAs, in fome no- 
tation, that may be eafily decyphered. It is 
obvious, that I-have not been fpeaking of a 
modulation regulated by harmony, with which 
the Hindus, I believe,. were unacquainted ; 
though; like the Greeks, they diftinguith the 
confonant and di dijenant founds: I mean only fuch | 
a tranfition from one feries of notes to another, 

as we fee defcribed by the Greek muficians, who 
were ignorant of 4armony in the modern fenfe. 
of the word, and, perhaps, if they had known 
it ever fo perfeétly, would have applied it folely, 
to the fupport of melody, which alone {peaks 
the language of paffion and fentiment. 
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It would give me pleafuure to iets this efflay 
with feveral fpecimens of old Indian airs from 
the fifth chapter of Soma; but I have. leifure 
only to prefent you with one of them in our 
own characters accompanied with the original 
notes: I felected the mode of Va/anti, becaufe 
it was adapted by JAYADEVA himfelf to the 
moft beautiful of his odes, and becaufe the num- 
ber of notes in Soma compared with that of 
the fyllables in the San/érit flanza, may-lead us 
to guefs, that the ftrain itfelf was applied by the 
mufician to the very words of the poet: The 
words are: : 

Lalita Javanga lata slleeed comala malaya famiré, 

. Madhucara nicara carambita cocila cijita cunja cutiré 


_ Viharati heririha farafa vafante / 
_ Nrityati yuvati janéna faman fac’hi virahi janafya duranté. 


| & While the foft gale of Malaya wafts per-— 


“ fume from the beautiful clove-plant, and the 
. “ recefs of each flowery arbour fweetly refounds 
“ with the ftrains of the Céoci/a mingled with 
‘““the murmurs of the honey-making f{warms, 
“ Herr dances, O lovely friend, with a com- 
*‘ pany of damfels in this vernal feafon; a fea~ 


~ 


“ fon full of delights, but painful to en | 


* lovers.” 

- I have noted So’ma’s air in the major mode 
of A, or /a, which, from its gaiety and bril- 
liancy, well expreffes the general hilarity of the 
fong ; but the fentiment oftender pain, even in 
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a feafon of delights, from the remembrance of 
pleafures no longer attainable, would require in 
our mufick a change to the minor mode; and 
the air might be difpofed in the form of a ron- 
deau ending with the fecond line, or even with 
the third, where the fenfe is equally full, if it 
fhould be thought proper to exprefs by another 
modulation that smitative melody, which the poet 
has manifeftly attempted: the meafure is very 
rapid, and the air fhould be gay, or even quick, 
in exat proportion to it. 


AN OLD INDIAN AIR. 


ep eee eee 


la li tala vangala ta pe ri sila na comala mala yasa 


mi re madhucara nicaraca rambita coci la 





. SS a Nr ieee daeienenaeas 
sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa 
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The preceding is~a ftrain in the mode of 
Hinpvo La, beginning and ending with the fifth 
note /2, but wanting pa, and ri, or the fecond 
and fixth: I could eafily have found words for 
it in the Gitugsvenda, but the united charms of 
poetry and mufick would lead me too far; and 
I muft now with reluctance bid farewel to a 
fubje&t, which I delpair of having leifure to 
refume. 


ON 


THE MYSTICAL POETRY 


THE PERSIANS AND HINDUS. 


BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 


A FIGURATIVE mode of exprefling the 
fervour of devotion, or the ardent love of created 
{fpirits towards their benificent Creator, has pre- 
vailed from time immemorial in 4fa; particu- 
larly among the Perfan theifts, both ancient: 
Hu/fhangis and modern Suis, who feem to have 
borrowed it from the Indian philofophers of the 

_ Védénta {chool; and their doétrines are alfo be- 

lieved to be the fource of that fublime, but poetical, 

theology, which glows and {parkles in the writings 
of the old Academicks. “ Piao travelled into’ 
* Italy and Egypt, fays CLAUDE FLEuRY, to 
“learn the Theology of the Pagans at its foun-- 
*‘ tain head:” its true fountain, however, was 
neither in Ifa/y nor in Egypt (though confider- 
able ftreams of it had been conduted thither by 
PyTHacoras and by the family of Misra), 
P 2 4. 
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but in Perfa or India, which the founder of. 
the Italick feét had vifited with a fimilar defign. 
What the Grecian travellers learned among the 
fages of the eaft, may perhaps be fully explained, 
at a feafon of leifure, in another differtation ; 
but we confine this effay to a fingular fpecies of ~ 
. poetry, which confifts almoft wholly of a myfti- — 
cal religious allegory, though it feems on a tran- 
fient view to contain only the fentiments of a 
wild and voluptuous libertinifm: now, admit- 
ting the danger of a poetical ftyle, in which the 
limits between vice and enthufiafm are fo mi- 
nute as to be hardly diftinguifhable, we muft 
beware of cenfuring it feverely, and muft allow 
It to be natural, though a warm imagination 
may carry it toa culpable excefs; for an ardently 
grateful piety is congenial to the undepraved: 
nature of man, whofe mind, finking under the 
magnitude of the fubje€t, and ftruggling to ex- 
prefs its emotions, has recourfe to metaphors — 
and allegories, which it fometimes extends be- 
yond the bounds of cool. reafon, and often to 
the brink of abfurdity. Barrow, who would 
have been the fublimeft mathematician, if his 
religious turn of mind had not made him the 
deepeft theologian of his age, defcribes Love as 
- © an affection or inclination of the foul toward 
«an object, proceeding from an apprehenfion 
© and. efteem. of fome excellence or convenience 


, 
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“in it, as its deauty, worth, or utility, and pro- 
“ ducing, if it be abfent, a proportionable defire, 
“ and confequently an endeavour, to obtain fuch 
“a property in it, fuch pofleffion of it, fuch an- 
“ approximation to it, or union with it, as the 
“ thing is capable of; with a regret and difplea- 
*s {ure in failing to obtain it, or in the want and 
“lofs of it; begetting likewife a complacence, 
‘¢ fatisfaction, and delight in its prefence, pof- 
“ feffion, or enjoyment, which is moreover at- 
“ tended with a good will toward it, fuitable to 
“ its nature; that is, with a defire, that it fhould 
“‘ arrive at, Or continue in, its beft ftate; with 
‘a delight to perceive it thrive and flourifh ;— 
“with a difpleafure to fee it fuffer or decay ; 
‘‘ with a confequent endeavour to advance it in 
** all good and preferve it from all evil.” Agree- 
ably to this defcription, which confifts of two - 
parts, and was defigned to comprize the tender 
love of the Creator towards created fpirits, the 
great philofopher burfts forth in another place, 
with his ufual animation and command of lan- 
guage, into the following panegyrick on the > 
pious love of human fouls toward the Author of © 
their happinefs: ‘Love is the fweeteft and 
«© moft delectable of all paffions ; and, when by 
“ the conduct of wifdom it is direéted in a ra- 
** tional way toward a worthy, congruous, and | 
“ attainable obje@, it cannot otherwife than fill 
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“‘ the heart with ravifhing delight; fuch, in all 
“ refpeCts fuperlatively fuch, is Gop ; who, in- 
“ finitely beyond all other things, sehoveh our 
“* affeGtion, as moft perfectly amiable and de- 
“ firable: as having obliged us by innumerable 
* and ineftimable benefits; all the good, that 
““ we have ever enjoyed, or can ever expect, 
“being derived from his pure bounty; all 
‘<‘ things in the world, in competition with him 
“being mean and ugly; all things, without 
him, vain, unprofitable, and hurtful to us. 
‘¢ He is the moft proper object of our love; for 
“ we chiefly were framed, and it is the prime law 


*‘ of our nature, to love him; our foul, from its ~ 


* original infitnét, vergeth toward him as its cen~ 
“ tre, and can bave no reff, till it be fixed on him: 
“he alone can fatisfy the vaft capacity of our 
_ minds, and fill our boundlefs defires. He, of 

‘¢ all lovely things, moft certainly and eafily 
may be attained ; for, whereas commonly men 
*¢ are croffed in their affection, and their love is 
*“ embittered from their affeQiing things ima- 
** ginary, which they cannot reach, or coy things, 
“ which difdain and reje& them, it is with Gop 
‘* quite otherwife: He is moft ready to impart 
‘“< himfelf; he moft earneftly defireth and woo- 
“eth our love; he is not only moft willing to 
* correfpond in affeCtion, but even doth pre- 
** vent us therein: He doth cheri/b and encourage 
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“ our love by fweeteft influences and moft confoling 
“* embraces; by kindeft expreffions of favour, 
“ by moft beneficial returns; and, whereas all 
** other objects do in the enjoyment much fail 
“ our expectation, he doth ever far exceed it. 
** Wherefore in all affe€tionate motions of our 
“‘ hearts toward Gop; in defring him, or feek- 
ing his favour and friendthip; in embracing 
«him, or fetting our efteem, our good will, our 
confidence on him; in enjoying him by devo- 
“ tional meditations and addrefles to him; in a 
_ reflective fenfe of our intereft and propriety 
‘“‘in him; mm that myfterious union of Sprit, 
“ whereby we do clofely adhere to, and are, as it 
© were, inferted in him; ina hearty complacence 
“in his benignity, a grateful fenfe of his kind- 
“ nefs, and a zealous defire of yielding fome re- 
** quital for it, we cannot but feel very pleafant 
“tranfports: indeed, that celeftial flame, kin- 
“ dled in our hearts by the fpirit of love, cannot 
“be void of warmth; we cannot fix our eyes 
* upon infinite beauty, we cannot tafte infinite 
“ {weetnefs, we cannot cleave to infinite felicity, 
** without alfo perpetually rejoicing in the firft 
« daughter of Love to Gop, Charity toward 
‘men; which, in complection and careful dif- 
“ pofition, doth much refemble her mother ; for 

“the doth rid us from all thofe gloomy, keen, | 
 « turbulent imaginations and paffions, which 
“ cloud our mind, which fret our heart. whic! 


' 
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“‘difcompofe’ the frame of our foul; from 
“burning anger, from ftorming contention; 
“ from gnawing envy, from rankling fpite, from 
“racking fufpicion, from diftraéting ambition 
“‘ and avarice; and confequently doth fettle our 
‘“‘ mind in an even temper, in a fedate humour, 
‘in an harmonious order, in that pleafant flate 
of tranquillity, which natually doth refult from 
“ the voidance of irregular paffions.” . Now this 
paflage from Barrow (which borders, I admit, 
on quietifm and enthufiaftic devotion) differs 
only from the myftical theology of the Suf's 
and Yogis, as the flowers and fruits of Europe 
differ in {cent and flavour from thofe of 4/a, or 
as European differs from Afatick eloquence; — 
the fame ftrain, in poetical meafure, would rife 
up to the odes of SPENSER on Divine Love and 
Beauty, and, in a higher key with richer embel- 
lifhments, to the fongs of Hariz and Jaya- 
DEVA, the raptures of the Ma/nav?, and the 
myfteries of the Bhdgavat. : 

Before we come to the Perfans and Indians, 
let me produce another fpecimen of European 
theology, colle&ted: from a late excellent work 
of the illuftrious M. Necker. ‘“ Were men 
“‘ animated, fays he, with fublime thoughts, did 
“ they refpeé the intelleCtual power, with which 
“ they are adorned, and take an intereft in the 
“dignity of their nature, they would embrace 
“with tranfport that fenfe of religion, which © 
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“* ennobles their faculties, keeps their minds in| 
‘full ftrength, and unites them in idea with 
“ him, whofe immenfity overwhelms them with 
“ aftonifhment: confidering themfelves as an ema~ 
“ nation from that infinite Being, the fource and 
“« caufe of all things, they would then difdain to 
“be mifled by a gloomy and falfe philofophy, 
“and would cherifh the idea of a Gop, who 
“ created, who regenerates, who preferves this 
 univerfe by invariable laws, and by a conti- 
“ nued chain of fimilar caufes producing fimilar 
“ effets ; who pervades all nature with his di- 
*‘ vine {pirit, as an univerfal foul, which moves, 
* directs, and reftrains the wonderful fabrick of 
“this world. The blifsful idea of a Gop fweet- 
“ens every moment of our time, and embel- 
“lifhes before us the path of life; unites us. 
_ delightfully to all the beauties of nature, and 
“ affociates us with every thing that lives or 
“moves. Yes; the whifper of the gales, the 
‘‘ murmur of waters, the peaceful agitation of 
“trees and fhrubs, would concur to engage our 
“minds and affect our fouls with tendernefs, if — 
“ our thoughts were elevated to one univerfal 
“ caufe, if we recognized on all fides the work 
“of Him, whom we love; if we marked the 
“traces of his auguft fteps-and benignant inten- 
“tions, if we believed ourfelves actually prefent 
“ at the difplay of his boundlefs power and the 
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* magnificent exertions of his unlimited good- 
“nefs. Benevolence, among all the ‘virtues, 
“hasa character more than human, and:a cer- 
“tain amiable fimplicity in its nature, which 
*‘feems analogous to the jir/t idea, the original 
“intention of conferring delight, which we 
“ neceflarily fuppofe inthe Creator, when we 
“‘ prefume to feek his motive in beftowing ex- — 
“iftence: benevolence is that virtue, or, to 
« fpeak more emphatically, that primordial beauty, 
“ which preceded all times and all worlds; and, 
‘¢ when we reflect on it, there appears an ana- 
“ logy, obfcure indeed at prefent, and to us im- 
“ perfectly known, between our moral nature 
“and a time yet very remoté, when we thall 
“ fatisfy. our ardent wifhes and lively hopes,. 
“ which conftitute perhaps a fixth, and (if the 
‘¢ phrafe may be ufed) a diftant, fenfe. It may 
‘< even be imagined, that love, the brighteft or- 
“ nament of our nature, love, enchanting and 
“ fublime, is a myfterious pledge for the affur- 
“ance of thofe hopes; fince love, by difen- 
“ gaging us from ourfelves, by tranfporting us 
“beyond the limits of our own being, is the 
«« firft ftep in our progrefs to a joyful immor- 
_ tality; and, by affording both the notion and » 
‘© example of a cherifhed object diftin@. from | 
** our own fouls, may be confidered as an in-— 
* terpreter to our hearts of fomething, which 
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“our intelleéts cannot conceive. We may feem 
“even to hear the Supreme Intelligence and 
' Eternal Soul of all nature, give this commif- 
“ fion to the fpirits, which emaned from him: 
“Go; admire a fmall portion of my works, and 
“ fludy them; make your firft trial of bappinefs, 
“* and learn to love him, who beftowed it ; but feek 
“* not to remove the veil fpread over the fecret of 
“ your exiftence: your nature is compofed of thofe 
“ divine particles, which, at an infinite diftance, 
“ conftitute my own effence; but you would be too 
“ near me, were you permitted to penetrate the 
<< myflery of our feparation and union: wait the 
“ moment ordained by my wifdom ; and, until that 
“ moment come, bope to approach me only by adora- 
“* tion and gratitude.” 

If thefe two paflages were tranflated into 
Sanfcrit and Perfian, I am confident, that the 
Védantis and Séfs would confider them. as an 
epitome of their common fyftem ; for they con- - 
_cur in believing, that the fous of men differ in- 
finitely in degree, but not at all in kivd, from 
the divine fpirit, of which they are particles, 
and in which they will ultimately be abforbed ; 
that the fpirit of Gop pervades the univerfe, 
always immediately prefent to his work, and . 
confequently always in fubftance, that he alone 
is perfect benevolence, perfe€&t truth, perfed& 
beauty ; that the love of him alone is rea/ and ° 
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genuine love, while that, of all other objedts is 
abfurd and illufory, that the beauties of nature 
are faint refemblances, like images in a mirror, 
of the divine charms; that, from ‘eternity 
without beginning to eternity without end,’ 
the fupreme benevolence is occupied in be- 
{towing happinefs or the means of attain- 
ing it; that men can only attain it by perform- 
ing their part of the primal covenant between 
them and the Creator; that nothing has-a pure ~ 
abfolute exiftence but-mind or f/pirit; that mate- 
rial fubftances, as the ignorant call them, are no 
more than gay ficfures prefented continually to 
our minds by the fempiternal Artift; that we 
muft beware of attachment to fuch phantoms, 
and attach ourfelves exclufively to God, who 
truly exifts in us, as we exift folely in him ; 
that we retain even in this forlorn ftate.of fepa~ 
ration from our beloved, the zdea of beavenly 
beauty, and the remembrance of our primeval 
vows; that {weet mufick, gentle breezes, fra- 
grant flowers, perpetually renew the primary 
idea, refrefh our fading memory, and melt us 
with tender affections; that we muft cherifh 
thofe affeCtions, and by. abftraéting our fouls- 
from vanity, that is, from all but Gop, approxi- : 
mate to his effence, in our final union with: 
which will confift our fupreme beatitude. From 
thefe principles flow a thoufand metaphors and. 
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poetical figures, which abound in the facred | 
poems of the Perfans and Hindus, who feem to 
mean the fame thing in fubftance, and differ 
only in expreffion as their languages differ in 
idiom! The modern Su’ Fis, who profefs- a 
belief in the Koran, fuppofe with great fubli- 
mity both of thought and of diction, an expre/s 
contract, on the day of eternity without beginning, 
between the affemblage of created {pirits and the 
fupreme foul,, from which they were detached, 
when a celeftial voice pronounced thefe words, 
addreffed to each fpirit feparately, “ Art thou 
“not with thy Lord?” that is, art thou not 
bound by a folemn contract with him? and all 
the fpirits anfwered with one voice, “ Yes:” 
hence it is, that a4/f, or art thou not, and bel, 
or yes, inceflantly occur in the myftical verfes 
of the Perfans, and of the Zurkifb poets, who 
imitate them, as the Romans imitated the Greeks. 
The Hindus defcribe the fame covenant under 
the figurative notion, fo finely exprefled by 
ISAIAH, Of a nuptial contract; for confidering 
Gop in the three charaCters of Creator, Rege- 
nerator and Preferver, and fuppofing the power 
of Prefervation and Benevolence to have become 
incarnate in the perfon of CrIsHNA, they re- 
prefent him as married to Ra’pua’, a word fig- 
_ nifying atonement, pacification, or fatisfattion, 
but applied allegorically to the foul of man, or 
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rather to the whole affemblage of created fouls, 
between whom and the benevolent Creator they 
fuppofe that reciprocal love, which BARROW 
defcribes with a glow of expreflion perfectly 
' oriental, and which our moft orthodox theolo- 
gians believe to have been myftically /hadewed 
in the fong of Sotomon, while they admit, 
that, in a Ateral fenfe, it is an epithalamium on 
the marriage of the fapient king with the prin- 
cefs of Egypt. The very learned author of the’ 
prelections on facred poetry declared his opinion, - 
that the canticles were founded on hiftorical 
truth, but involved an allegory of that fort; 
which he named my/fical; and the beautiful 
poem on the loves of Laitr and Majnoun by 
the inimitable N1z.a’M1 (to fay nothing of other 
poems on the fame fubje@) is indifputably built 
on true hiftory, yet avowedly allegorical and 
myfterious ; for the introduction to it is a con- 
tinued rapture on divine Jove; and the name of 
La1tt feems to be ufed in the Ma/navi and the 
odes of Hariz for the omniprefent {pirit of Gop. 
It has been made a queftion, whether the 
poems of Hariz muft be taken in a literal or 
in a figurative fenfe; but the queftion does not: 
admit of a general and dire&t anfwer; for even 
the moft enthufiaftick of his commentators al- 
low, that fome of them are to be taken literally, 
and his editors ought to have diftinguifhed 
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them, as our SPENSER has diftinguifhed his four 
Odes on Love and Beauty, inftead of mixing the 
profane with the divine, by a childifh arrange- 
ment according to the alphabetical order of the 
‘rhymes. Hariz never pretended to more than. 
human virtues, and it is known that he had hu- 
man propenfities; for in his youth he was paf-. 
fionately in love with a girl furnamed Shakit 
Nebat, or the Branch of Sugarcane, and the 
prince of SAiraz was his rival: fince there is an. 
agreeable wildnefs in the ftory, and fince- the. 
poet himfelf alludes to it in one of his odes, I 
give it you at length from the commentary. 
There is a place called Piri/ebz, or the Green old. 
man, about four Perfian leagues from the city ; 
and a popular opinion had long prevailed, that 
a youth, who fhould pafs forty fucceflive nights. 
in Pirifebz without fleep, would infallibly be- 
come an excellent poet: young Hariz had 
accordingly made a vow, that he would ferve 
that apprenticefhip with the utmoft exadtnels,, 
and for thirty-nine days he rigoroufly difcharged_. 
his duty, walking every morning before the 
‘ houfe of his. coy miftrefs, taking fome refreth-, 
ment and reft at noon, and pafling the night. 
awake at his poetical ftation; but, on the for-. 
tieth morning, he was tranfported with joy on, 
feeing the girl beckon to him through the lat-., 
tices, and invite him to enter: the received him, 
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with rapture, declared ‘her preference of a bright 
genius to the fon of a king, and would have de- 
tained him all night, if he had not recollected 
his vow, and, refolving to keep it inviolate, re- 
turned to his poft. The people of Shiraz add 
(and the fidtion is grounded on a couplet of 
Hariz), that, early next morning an old man, 
in a green mantle, who was no lefs a perfonage 
than Kuizr himfelf, approached him at Piri/ebz 
with a cup brimful of. nectar, which the Greeks 
would have called the water of Aganippe, and 
rewarded his perfeverance with an infpiring 
draught of it. After his juvenile paffions had 
fubfided, we may fuppofe that his mind ‘took 
that religious bent, which appears in moft of 
his compofitions; for there can be no doubt 


’ that the following diftichs, colle€ted from dif- 


ferent odes, relate to the myftical EASON of 
the Sufis: 

“In eternity without beginning, a ray of thy 
“ beauty began to gleam; when Love {prang 
‘into being, and caft flames over all nature ; 

“‘ On that day thy cheek fparkled even under 
“thy veil, and all this beautiful imagery ap- 
‘‘ peared on the mirror of. our fancies. 

“ Rife, my foul; that I may pour thee forth 
“on the pencil of that fupreme Artift, who 
“ comprized in a turn of his compafs all this. 
“ wonderful {cenery! 
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“From the moment, when I heard the di- 
vine fentence, I have breathed into man a por- 
“ t1on of my Jpirit, 1 was affured, that we were 
“ His, and He ours. © | 

“© Where are the glad tidings of union with 
“thee, that I may abandon all defire of life? 
“Tam a bird of holinefs, and would fain efcape 
“ from the net of this world. 

“‘ Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly 

“suidance one cheering fhower, before the 
‘“ moment, when I muft rife up like a — 
‘* of dry duft! 

“The fum of our tranfactions in this uni- 
“‘ verfe, is nothing: bring us the wine of devo- 
“tion; for the poffeffions of this world vanith. 

“‘ The true object of heart and foul is the 
‘“‘ slory of union with our beloved: that object 
“ really exifts, but without it both heart and foul 
‘* would have no exiftence. 

«© Othe blifs of that day, when I fhall depart 
“ from this defolate manfion ; fhall feek reft for 
“my foul; and fhall follow the traces of my 
“ beloved : 

© Dancing, with love of his beauty, like a 

“mote in a fun-beam, till I reach the fpring and 
“ fountain of light, whence yon fun derives all 
“ his luftre !”” | 

The couplets, which follow, relate ; as indubi- 
tably to human love and fenfual gratifications ; 
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_ © May the hand never fhake, which gathered 
‘the grapes! May the foot never flip, which 
“ prefled them ! | 

* That poignant liquor, which the Sat calls 
“ the mother of fins, is pleafanter and {weeter to 
“ me than the kifles of a maiden. 

“¢ ‘Wine two years old and a damfel of four- 
**teen are fufficient fociety for me, above all 
‘“‘ companies great or {mall. 

“ How delightful is dancing to lively notes 
‘¢ and the cheerful melody of the flute, efpe- 
‘* cially when we touch the hand of a beautiful 
&6 girl ! t 
. “Call for wine, and featter flowers seuiads 
“what more canft thou afk from fate? Thus 
*‘ fpoke the nightingale this morning: what 
‘¢ fayeft thou, fweet rofe, to his precepts? 

‘‘ Bring thy couch to the garden of rofes, that 
“ thou mayeft kifs the cheeks and lips of lovely 
“ damfels, quaff rich wine, and {mell odoriferous 
—  bloffoms. 

“© branch of an exquifite ikaien for 
‘¢ whofe fake doft thou grow? Ah!. on whom 
** will that {miling rofe-bud confer delight? — 

6 The rofe would have difcourfed on the 
“‘ beauties of my. charmer, but the gale was 
“jealous, and ftole her breath,. before fhe 
# fpoke: 

= In this age,, the friends, who are free 
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“ from blemifh, are a flafk of pure wine and a 
“‘- volume of elegant love fongs. 

“.Q the joy of that moment, when the felf- 
“* fufficiency: of inebriation rendered me inde- 
“ pendent of the prince and of his minifter !”’ 
_ Many zealous admirers of Ha’r1z infift, that 
by wene he invariably means devotion; and they 
have gone fo far as to compofe a dictionary of 
words in: the /anguage, as they call it, of the 
Siéfis: in that vocabulary /leep is explained by 
meditation on the divine perfections, and perfume 
by bope of the divine favour ; gales are illanfes 
- Qf grace; Aiffes and embraces, the raptures of 
piety ; idolaters, infidels, and libertines are men 
of the pureft reigion, and their z/o/ is the 
Creator himfelf; the saverx is a retired oratory, 
and its-keeper, a fage inftru€tor ; deauty denotes 
the perfeétion of the Supreme Being ; trefes are 
the expanfion of his glory; “ps, the hidden 
myfteries of his effence; down on the cheek, 
the world of fpirits, who encircle his throne; 
and a black mole, the pomt of indivifible unity ; 
laftly, wantonne/s, mirth, and ebriety, mean reli- 
gious ardour and abftraCtion from all terreftrial 
thoughts. The poet himfelf gives a colour in 
many paflages to fuch an interpretation; and 
without it, we can hardly conceive, that his 
poems, or thofe of his numerous imitators, 
would be tolerated in a Mujelman country, ef- 
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pecially at Conflantinople, where they are ve~ 
nerated as divine compofitions: it muft be 
_ admitted, that the fublimity of the my/tical alle- 
‘gory, which, like metaphors and comparifons, 
fhould be general only, not minutely exad, is 
diminifhed, if not deftroyed, by an attempt at 
particular and d:ftind refemblances ; and that the 
{tyle itfelf is open to dangerous mifinterpreta- 
tion, while it fupplies real infidels with a pre- 
text for laughing at religion itfelf. 

On this occafion I cannot refrain from pro-— 
ducing a moft extraordinary ode by a Séfz of 
Bokbara, who affumed the poetical furname of 
IsMAT: a more modern poet, by prefixing. 
three lines to each couplet, which rhyme with 
the firft hemiftich, has very elegantly and inge- 
nioufly converted the. Kafdah into a Mokbammes, 
but I prefent you only with a literal verfion of 

the original diftichs : 
_ « Yefterday, half inebriated, I paffed by the 
“ quarter, where the vintners dwell, to feek the 
“* daughter of an infidel who fells wine. 

“ At the end of the ftreet, there advanced 
“before me a damfel with a fairy’s cheeks, who, 
‘-in the manner of a pagan, wore her trefles 
“ difhevelled over her fhoulder like the facer- 
“ dotal thread. I faid: O thou, to the arch of 
“ whofe eye-brow the new moon 1s a flave, what 
“ guarter is this and where is thy manfion ? 
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“© She anfwered: Caft thy rofary on the 
<< ground; bind on thy fhoulder the thread of pa- 
* ganifm; throw ftones at the glafs of piety; and 
“ quafi wine from a full goblet ; 

“ After that come before me, that I may whif- 
“ per a word in thine ear: thou wilt accomplifh 
“ thy journey, tf thou liften to my difcourfe. 

‘“* Abandoning my heart and rapt in ecftafy, 
“ J ran after her, till I came to a place, in which 
“ religion and reafon forfook me. 

“* At a diftance I beheld a company, all in- 
“ fane and inebriated, who came boiling and 
“ roaring with ardour from the wine of love; 

*¢ Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all 
“ full of mirth and melody ; without wine, or 
““ soblet, or flafk, yet all inceflantly drinking: | 

“When the cord of reftraint flipped from 
“my hand, I defired to afk her one queftion, 
“ but the faid: Silence Y . 

“ This is no fquare temple, to the gate of which 
* thou canft arrive precipitately: this is no mofque 
« to which thou canft come with tumult, but with- 
“out knowledge. This is the banquet-boufe of 
© infidels, and within it all are intoxicated; all, 
“ from the dawn of eternity to the day of re- 
- © furrection, loft in aftonifbment. 

“« Depart then from the cloifter, and take the 
“ way to the tavern; .caft off the cloak of a dere 
“ wife, and wear the robe of a libertine. 
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“ftrain and colour with Ismat, imitate him, 
* and fell this one and the next ‘for one drop 
‘ of pure wine.” - 

' Such is the ftrange religion, and ftranger 
language of the Sas; but moft of the Afatick 
poets are of that religion, and, if we think it 
worth while to-read their poems, we mutt think 
it worth while to underftand them: their great 
| Moulavi affures us, that “ they profefs eager 
* defire, but with no carnal affection, and cir- 
“culate the cup, but no material goblet; fince 
« ail things are fpiritual in their feét, all is my- 
* ftery within myftery;” confiftently with which 
declaration he opens his aftonifhing work, en- 
titled the Mafnavi, with the following couplets 


Hear, how yan reed in fadly-pleafing tales 

Departed blifs and prefent wo bewails! 

¢ With me, from native banks untimely torn, 

¢ Love-warbling youths and foft-ey’d virgins. mourn 

*¢ O! Let the heart, by fatal abfence rent, = =» 
_© Feel what I fing, and bleed when I lament: 

* ‘Who roams in exile from his parent. bow’r, 

¢ Pants to return, and chides each’ ling’ring hour, | 
_ © My notes, in circles of the graye and gay, : , 
_ © Have haid the rifing, cheer’d the clofing day: 

¢ Each in my fond affections claim’d a part, 

* But none difcern’d the fecret of my heart. | A 

¢ What thongh my {trains and forrows flow combin’d! 

* ‘Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind: 

¢ Free through each mortal form the fpirits roll, 

But fight ayails not. Can we fee the foul?’ 
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Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame: 
Breath’d faid I? no; ’twasall entiv’ning flame. 
Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine; 
*Tis love, that {parkles in the racy wine. . 
Me, plaintive wand’rer from my peerlefs maid, 
The reed has fir’d, and all my foul betray’d. 
He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures; 
Affliats, yet fooths; impaffions, yet allures. 
Delightful pangs his am’rous tales prolong ; 
And Lar.r’s frantick lover lives in fong. 
Not he, who reafons beft, this wifdom knows: 
Ears anly drink what rapt’rous tongues difclofe. 
Nor fruitlefs deem the reed’s heart-piercing pain: 
See {weetnefs dropping from the parted cane. 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide: 
I courted Grief, and Anguifh was my bride. 
Flow on, fad ftream of life! I {mile fecure: 
T Hou liveft! Txov, the pureft of the pure ! 
Rife! vig’rous youth ! be free; be nobly bold : 
Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold ? 
Go; to your vafe the gather’d main convey: 
What were your ftores? The pittance of a day ! 
New plans for wealth your fancies would invent 5 
Yet thells, to nourifh pearls, muft lie content. 
The man, whofe robe love’s purple arrows rend 
Bids av’rice reft, and toils tumultuous end. ” 
Hail, heav’nly love! true fource of endlefs gains } 
Thy balm reftores me, and thy fkill fuftains. | 
_ Oh, more than Gaten learn’d, than Pato wife | 
My guide, my law, my joy fupreme arife ! 
Love warms this frigid clay with myftick fire, 
And dancing mountains leap with young defire. 
Bleft is the foul, that {wims in feas of love, 
And long the life fuftain’d by food above. 

With forms imperfe&t can perfection dwell? 
Here panfe, my fong; and thou, vain world, farewel. 
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A volume might be filled with fimilar paf- 
fages from the Szf poets; from Sa’1sB, ORF T, 
MrrR KuosrAu, Ja’MI, Hazrn, and Sa BIK, 
who are next in beauty of compofition to Ha’- 
F1z and Sapr, but next at a confiderable di- 
ftance; from Mesr‘u1, the moft elegant of their 
Turkifo imitators; from a few Hind: poets of 
our own times, and from IspNuL FARED, who 
wrote myftical odes in Arabick; but we may 
clofe this account of the Sus with a paflage 
from the third book of the Bus Tan, the declared 
fubject of which is divine Jove; referring you 
for a particular detail of their metaphyficks and 
theology: to the Dadiftan of Mousanr FAN], 
and to the pleafing eflay, called the fundtion of - 
two Seas, by that amiable and unfortunate prince, 
DaRa SHECUH: | 

“‘ The love of a being compofed, like thyfelf, 
“‘ of water and clay, deftroys thy patience and 
‘* peace of mind; it excites thee, in thy waking 
“ hours with minute beauties, and engages thee, | 
“in thy fleep, with vain imaginations: with 
“‘ fuch real affe€tion doft thou lay.thy head on 
“ her foot, that the univerfe, in comparifon of 
*‘ her, vanifhes into nothing before thee; and, 
 fince. thy gold allyres not her eye, gold and 
“mere earth appear equal in thine. Not a 
f breath doft thou utter to any one elfe, for 
‘with her thou haft no room for any other ; 
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*« thou declareft that her abode is in thine eye, 
“or, when thou clofeft it, in thy heart; thou 
<< haft no fear of cenfure from any man; thow 
«<‘ haft no power to be at reft fora moment; if 
“‘ fhe demands thy foul, it runs inftantly to thy 
“lip; and if fhe waves a cimeter over thee, thy 
“head falls immediately under it. Since an 
“ abfurd love, with its bafis on air, affects thee 
“ fo violently, and commands with a {way fo 
“ defpotic, canft thou wonder, that they, who 
“‘ walk in the true path, are drowned in the fea 
“of myfterious adoration? They difregard life 
“ through affection for its giver; they abandon 
“ the world through remembrance of its maker; 
“they are inebriated with the melody of amor- 
“ ous complaints ; they remember their beloved, 
“‘ and refign to him both this life and the next. 
“« Through remembrance of Gop, they fhun all 
«‘ mankind: they are fo enamoured of the cup- 
“‘ bearer, that they {pill the wine from the cup. 
‘“ No panacea can heal them, for no mortal can 
“be apprized of their malady; fo loudly has 
“ rung in their ears, from eternity without be- 
' “ ginning, the divine word a//?, with de/2, the 
- “tumultuous exclamation of all fpirits. They 
“are a fect fully employed, but fitting in re- 
“tirement ; their feet are of earth, but their 
“breath is a flame: with a fingle yell’ they 
- could rend a mountain from its bafe; with a 
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“fingle cry they could throw a city into con- 
“fufion: like wind, they are concealed and 
“ move nimbly ; like ftone, they are filent, yet 
“repeat Gop’s praifes. At early dawn their 
‘tears flow fo copioufly as to wath from their 
“ eyes the black powder of fleep: though the 
 courfer of their fancy ran fo fwiftly all night, 
“yet the morning finds them left behind in 
“ diforder: night and day are they plunged in 
‘an ocean of ardent defire, till they are unable, 
“through aftonifhment, to diftinguifh night from 
“day. So enraptired-are they with the beauty 
** of Him, who decorated the human form, that 
*‘ with the beauty of the form itfelf, they have 
“no concern; and, if ever they behold a beau- 
tiful fhape, they fee in it the ey of 
“© Gon’s work. 

“ The wife take not the hufk in exchange 
“for the kernel; and he, who makes that 
* choice, has no underftanding, He only has 
“ drunk the pure wine of unity, who has for- 
a gotten, by remembering Gop, alt —_ elfe 
* in both worlds.” 

“Let us return to the Hindus, among whom 
we now find the fame emblematical theology, 
which Pythagoras admired and adopted. The 
Joves of CrisHNA and 'Rapua, or the-recipro- 
cal attraction between the divine goodnefs and 
the human fonl, are told at large in the tenth 
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book of the BAdgavat, and are the fubje& of a 
little Paftoral. Drama, entitled Gitagévinda : it 
was the work of JayapE VA, who flourithed, 
it is faid, before CaLipas, and was born, as he 
tells us himfelf, in Cenpuxtt, which many be- 
lieve to be .in Calinga: but, fince there is a 
town of a fimilar name in Berdwan, the natives 
of it infift that-the fineft lyrick poet of India 
was their countryman, and celebrate in honour 
of him an annual jubilee, paffing a whole night 
in reprefenting his drama, and in finging his 
beautiful fongs. After having tranflated the 
Gitagovinda word for word, I reduced my tran{- 
lation to the form, in which it is now exhibited; 
omitting only thofe paffages, which are too luxu- 
riant and too bold for an European tafte, and 
the prefatory ode on the ten incarnations of 
VisHNu, with which you have been prefented © 
on another occafion: the phrafes in Italicks, are 
the durdens of the feveral fongs; and you may 
be affured, that not a fingle image or idea has 
been added by the tranflator, | 


GITAGOVINDA: 


OR, 
THE SONGS OF JAYADEVA. 
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' THE firmament is obfcured by clouds ; the 
-£ woodlands are black with Tama/a-trees ; that 
‘ youth, who roves in the foreft, will be fearful 
‘in the gloom of night: go, my daughter ; 
‘ bring the wanderer home to my ruftick man- 
‘fion.” Such. was the command of NANDA, 
the fortunate herdfman; and hence arofe the 
love of Ra‘’pHa’ and Ma’pHava, who {ported | 
on the bank of Yamuna, or haftened eagerly to 
the fecret bower. | 
If thy foul be delighted with the remem- 
brance of Hert, or fenfible to the raptures of 
love, liften to the voice of JAyADE VA, whofe 
notes are both fweet and brilliant. O THOU, 
who reclineft on the bofom of CAMALA’; whofe 
_ ears flame with gems, and whofe locks are em- 
bellifhed with fylvan flowers ; thou, from whom 
_ the day ftar derived his effulgence, who fleweft 
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the venom-creathing Ca’L1ya, who beamedtft, 
like a fun. on the tribe of Yapu, that flourifhed 
like a lotos; thou, who fitteft on the plumage 
of Garura, who, by fubduing demons, gaveft 
exquifite joy to ‘he aflembly of immortals; 
thou, for whom the daughter of JANACA was 
decked in gay apparel, by whom Du'’sHana 
was overthrown ; thou, whofe eye fparkles like 
the water-lily, who calledft three worlds into 
exiftence ; thou, by whom the rocks of Mandar 
were eafily {apported, who fippeft neétar from 
the radiant fips of Pepma, as the fluttering. 
Chacora danks the moon-beams; Je viéforious, 
O Henry, lord of conqueft. 

Ra‘pva fought him long in vain, and her 
thoughts were confounded by the fever of de- 
‘fire: fhe roved in the vernal morning among the 
‘twining Vafentis coverel with foft blofloms, 
when a damiel thus addreffed her with youth- 
ful hilarity:' ‘ The gale, that has wantoned 
© round the beautiful clove-plants, breathes now 
‘from the hills of Mayizya; the circling ar- 
‘bours refound with the notes of the Céci/ and 
‘the murmurs of honey-making fwarms, Now 
‘the hearts of damfels, whde lovers travel at a 
‘diftance, are pierced with anguifh ; while the 
*bloffoms of Bacu/ are conficuous among the 
'* flowrets covered with bees. ‘The Tamd/a, 
'* with leaves dark and odorous, claims a tribute 
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‘ from the mufk, which it vanquifhes; and the 
“ cluftering flowers of the Pal/a/e rdemble the 
€ nails of Ca‘ma, with which he rends the hearts 

of the young. The full-Llown Céara gleams 

© like the fceptre of the worll’s monarch, Love ; 

-© and the pointed thyrfe of tae Cétaca refembles 

‘ the darts, by which lovers are wounded. See) 

© the bunches of Pétali-flowers filled with bees, 

© like the quiver of Smara full of fhafts; while 

.* the tender bloffom of the Caruna {miles to fee 

“the. whole world laying fhame <fide. The far- 

| € feented Madbavi beautifies the trees, round 
“which it twines; and the freth Mullica feduces 

* with rich perfume even the hearts of. hermits ; 
* while. the: 4mrz-tree with blooming trefles is 

“embraced by the gzy creeper dtimucta, and 

© the blue ftreams of Yamuna wind .round the 

‘ groves of Krindévan. In this charming feafon, 
“ which gives pain to fearated lovers, young Hert 
© {ports and dances wth. a company .of damfels. 

. ©A breeze, like the breath of love, from: the fra- 

‘ grant. flowers .of the Cétaca, kindles every 

heart, whilft it perfumes the woods.with the 

‘ duft, which it.fhakes from the Mallicd with 

© half-opened. budss and the Coci/a burfts into 

. © fong, when he fees the bloffoms es on 

* the lovelv: Ra/dla’ 

__ ‘The jealous RipHa’ gave. no anfwer ; 3 and, 

‘foon after, her officious friend, perceiving the | 
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foe of Mura in the foreft eager for the raptur- 
ous embraces of the herdfmen’s daughters, with 
whom he was dancing, thus again addreffed his 
forgotten miftrefs: ‘ With a garland of wild 
‘ flowers defcending even to the yellow mantle, 
‘that girds his azure limbs, diftinguished by 
‘ {miling cheeks and by ear-rings, that {parkle, 
‘as he plays, Herr exults in the affemblage of 
‘ amorous damfels. One of them prefles him 
‘with her fwelling breaft, while the warbles 
‘ with exquifite melody. Another, affected by 
‘ a glance from his eye, ftands meditating on the 
‘lotos of his face. A third, on pretence of 
‘ whifpering a fecret in his ear, approaches his 
“temples, and kiffes them with ardour. One 
‘ feizes his mantle and draws him towards her, 

* pointing to the bower on the banks of Yamu- 

‘na, where elegant Varjulas interweave their 
‘branches. He applauds another, who dances 
‘in the {portive circle, whilft her bracelets ring, 
‘as fhe beats time with her palms. Now he 
* carefles one, and kiffles another, {miling on a 
* third with complacency ; and now he chafes — 
‘her, whofe beauty has moft allured him. 
* Thus the wanton Henri frolicks, in the feafon 
* of fweets, among the maids of Vraja, who 
£ ruth to his embraces, as if he were Pleafure 
‘ isfelf affuming a human form; and one of 
* them, under a pretext of hymning his divine 
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* perfeGtions, whifpers in his ear: “ Thy lips, 
“my beloved, are near.” 

- RADHA’ remains in the foreft ; but refenting 
the promifcuous paffion of Hzri, and his ne- 
gleé&t of her beauty, which he once thought fu- 
periour, ‘fhe retires to a bower of twining plants, 
the fummit of which refounds with the hum- 
ming of fwarms engaged in their {weet labours ; 
and there, falling languid on the ground, fhe 
thus addreffes her female companion. ‘* Though 
“be take recreation in my abfence, and fmile on 
‘all around bim, yet my foul remembers bim, 
© whofe beguiling reed modulates a tune fweet- 
‘ ened by the nectar of his quivering lip, while 
‘ his ear fparkles with gems, and his eye darts 
‘ amorous glances; Him, whofe locks are decked 
‘ with the plumes of peacocks refplendent with — 
‘many-coloured moons, and whofe mantle 
‘gleams like a dark blue cloud illumined with - 
*rain-bows; Him, whofe graceful fmile gives 
‘ new luftre to his lips, brilliant and foft as a 
‘ dewy leaf, {weet and ruddy as the bloffom of 
‘ Bandhujiva, while they tremble with eagernefs 
‘to kifs the daughters of the herdfmen; Htm, 
who difperfes the gloom with beams from the 
‘ jewels, which decorate his bofom, his wrifts, | 
‘and his ankles, on whofe forehead fhines a 
© circlet of fandal-wood, which makes even the ~ 
‘moon contemptible, when it fails through irza- 
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© diated clouds; Him, whofe ear-rings are 
‘ formed of entire gems in the fhape of the fith 
‘ Macer on the baniners of Love; even the 
‘ yellow-robed God, whofe attendants are the 
‘ chiefs of deities, of holy men, and of demons; 
‘ Him, who reclines under a gay Cadamba-tree}; 
* who formerly delighted me, while he gracefully 
© waved in the dance, and all his foul fparkled 
‘in his eye. My weak mind thus enumerates 
‘ his qualities; and, though offended, ftrives to 
‘ banith offence. What elfe can it do? It can- 
‘ not part with its affeCtion for CrisHNA, whofe 
* love is excited by other damfels, and who {ports 
‘in the abfence of RADHA. Bring, O friend, 
* that. vanquifher of the demon Ce's1, fo fport 
‘ wité me, who am repairing to a fecret bower, 
‘who look timidly on all fides, who meditate 
‘ with amorous fancy on his divine transfigura- 
‘tron. Bring him, whofe difcourfe was once 
‘ compofed of the gentleft words, to converfe 
‘ with me, who am bathful on his firft approach, 
“and exprefs my thoughts with a {mile fweet 
‘as honey. Bring him, who formerly flept on 
‘my bofom, to recline with me on a green bed 
‘ of leaves juft gathered, while his lip fheds dew, 
‘and my arms enfold him. Bring him, who 
‘ has attained the perfection of {kill in love’s art, 
‘ whofe hand ufed to prefs thefe firm and delicate 
‘ipheres to play with me, whofe voice rivals 
_ VOL. II. R 
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‘ that of. the Caci/, and whofe treffes are bound 
‘with waving bloffoms: Bring him, who for- 
‘merly drew me by the locks to his embrace, 
© to repofe with me, whofe. feet tinkle, as they 
* move, with rings of gold and of gems, whofe 
‘loofened zone founds, as it falls; and whofe 
‘ limbs: are flender and flexible as the creeping 
‘ plant. That God, whofe cheeks are beautified 
‘ by the near of his fmiles, whofe pipe drops 
‘in his ecftafy, I faw in the grove encircled by 
“the damfels of Vraja, who gazed on him 
‘ afkance from the corners of their eyes: L. faw 
‘him in the grove with happier damfels, yet 
“the fight of him delighted me. Soft is the 
‘ gale, which breathes over yon clear pool, and 
* expands the cluftering blofloms of the voluble 
‘ Asoca ; {foft, yet grievous to me in the abfenceé 
‘of the foe of Mapuv. Delightful are the 
‘flowers of 4mra-trées on the mountain-top, 
‘ while the murmuring bees purfue their volup- 
*tuous toil; delightful, yet affliGing to me, O 
‘friend, in the abfence of the youthful Cr- 
‘SAVA.’ | a . 

Meantime the deftroyer of Cansa, having 
brought to his remembrance the amiable. Ra’- 
DHA’, forfook the beautiful damfels of Vraja: 
he fought her in all parts of the foreft; his old 
wound from love’s arrow bled again; he-re- 
pented of his levity, and, feated in a bower. near : 
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the bank of Yamuna, the. blue daughter of the 
fun, thus.poured forth his lamentation. 

‘ She is departed—fhe faw mie, no doubt, 
‘furrounded .by the. wanton fhepherdefies ; 
“yet, -confcious of my fault, I durft not 
‘intercept. her flight. Wo is me! jhe feels a 
‘ fenfeof injured honour, and is departed in wrath, 
* How, will-the,condud therfelf? How, will the 
* exprefs: her pain in, fo’ long: a feparation? 
© What is wealth to me What are‘numerous at- 

© tendants? What are the pleafures of the world? 
‘What joy gan I receive from a heavenly abode? 
‘I ‘feem,; to ‘pebold, her - face with ‘eye- brows 
* contrachiag themfelves through her. juft refent- . 
‘ment: -it refembles a frefh lotos, over which - 
“two. black bees are fluttering: I feem, fo pre- 
* fent isthe to my imagination, even now ‘to 
“carefs her with eagernefs. ‘Why then do I 
‘ feek her .in this. foreft?. Why do I lament . 
‘without caufe? O flender damfel; anger, I 
‘ know, has torn thy foft bofom ; but. whither 
‘ thou art retired, I know not. How can I in- 
‘ vite thee to return ?.. Thou art feen by me, in- 
‘deed, in: a vifion; thou feemeft to move be- 
‘fore me. Ah! why,:doft thou not ruth, as 
2 before, to ‘my embrace? Do but forgive me: 
‘never again will I commit a fimilar offence. 
‘ Grant me but a fight of thee, O lovely Ra- 
‘ pHICA, for my paffion torments me. | am 

R2 
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‘ not the terrible Mane $A: a garland of water- 
‘lilies with fubtil threads decks my fhoulders ; 
¢ not ferpents with twifted folds: the blue petals 
‘ of the lotos glitter on my neck; not the amure 
‘gleam of poifon; powdered fandal-wood is 
* fprinkled on my timbs; not pale afhes: O 
‘ God of Love, miftake me not for Mawa’pE’- 
‘va. Woand me not again; approach tie not 
“in anger; F love already but too pafftonately ; 
‘yet I have loft my beloved. Hold not in thy 
* hand that thaft barbed with an 4ra-flower'! 
* Brace not thy bow, thou conqueror of the 
‘world! Is % valour to flay one ‘who faints? 
“My heart is already pierced by arrows -fromn 
© Ra’pua’s eyes, black and keen as thofe of an 
‘antelope; yet mine eyes are not gratified with 
“her prefence. Hier eyes are full of thafts; her 
* eye-brows are bows; and the tips of her ears 
“are filken ftrings: thus armed by ANANGA, 
“the God of Defire, fhe marches, herfelf a god- 
‘ defs, to enfure his triumph over the anit 
“univerfe. I meditate on her delightful em- 
‘ brace, on the ravifhing: glances darted from . 
“her eye, on the fragrant lotos ‘of her mouth, 
‘on her nettar-dropping fpeech; on her lips . 
‘ruddy as the berries of the Bizwba; yet even . 
_ © my fixed meditation on fuch an afflemblage of 
‘charms encreafes, inftead of alleviating, the 
‘ niifery of i octal | 
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The damfel, commiffoned. by Ra’pua’, found. 
the difeonfolate God under an arbour of {pread-: 
ing Vémras by the fide of Yamund; where, 
prefenting herfelf gracefully before him, fhe 
thus defcribed the affliGtion of his beloved : 

‘ She defpifes effence of fandal-wood, and 
*even by moon-light fits brooding over her 
* gloomy forrow; fhe declares the gale of Ma- 
« Jaya to be venom, and the fandal-trees, through 
© which it has breathed, to have been the haunt 
“of ferpents. Y4us,O Mapuava, ss fhe af- 
« fitted in thy ebfence with the pain, which love's 
‘dart bas occafoned: her foul is fixed on thee 
‘ Frefh arrows of defire are continually affailing 
“ her, and fhe forms a net of lotos-leaves as ar- 
« mour for her heart, which thou alone fhouldft 
‘ fortify. She makes her own bed of the arrows 
‘ darted by the flowery-fhafted God; but, when 

“fhe hoped for thy embrace, fhe had formed for 
“ thee a couch of foft bloffoms. Her face is like 
( a waterelily, veiled in the dew of tears, and 
“her eyes appear like moons eclipfed, which let 
‘ fall their gathered nectar through pain caufed 
* by the tooth of the furious dragon. She draws 
‘thy image with mufk in the character of the 
‘Deity with five fhafts, having fubdued the 
* Macar, or horned fhark, and holding an arrow 
‘tipped with an Amra-flower; thus the draws 
*‘ thy pifture, and worfhips it. At the clofe of 
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‘ every fentence, “ OQ Ma'‘DHAVA, the ex~ 
** claims, at thy. feet am I fallen, and in thy ab-° 
* fence even the moon, though it be a vafe 
*t full of neétar, inflames my limbs.” Then, 
‘ by the power of imagination, fhe figures thee 
* ftanding before her; thee, who art not eafily 
€ attained: fhe fighs, the {miles, fhe mourns, the 
‘ weeps, fhe moves from fide to fide, fhe la~ 
‘ ments and rejoices by turns, Her abode is a 
* foreft ; the circle of her female companions 1s 
fa net; her fighs are flames of fire kindled ina 
‘ thicket ; herfelf (alas! through thy abfence) 
‘is become a timid roe; and Love is the tiger, 

‘ who {prings on her like Yama, the Genius of 
‘Death. So emaciated is ‘her beautiful body, 
that even the light garland, which waves Over 
‘ her bofom, fhe thinks a load, Such, O bright- 
§ haired God, is Ra’pua’ when thou art abfent. 
‘If powder of fandal-wood finely levigated be 
€ moiftened and applied to her breafts, the ftarts, 
' and miftakes it for poifon. Her fighs form a 
‘ breeze long extended, and burn her like the - 
¢ flame, which reduced CANDARPA to afhes, 
_£ She throws around her eyes, like blue water- 
¢ lilies with broken ftalks, dropping lucid ftreams, 
‘ Even her bed of tender leaves appear in her 
‘ fight like a kindled fire. The palm of her 
‘hand fupports her aching temple, motionlefs 

fas the crefcent rifing ateve. “ Hers, Here,” 
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“ thus in filence fhe meditates on thy name, as 
“if her with were gratified, and fhe were dying 
* through thy abfence. She rends hey locks; 
“ fhe pants; fhe laments inarticulately; fhe 
“trembles; fhe pines; fhe mufes; fhe moves 
* from place to place; fhe clofes her eyes; fhe 
‘ falls; fhe rifes again; fhe faints: in fuch a 
“ fever of love, fhe may live, O celeftial phy- 
‘ fician, if thou adminifter the remedy; but, | 
* fhouldft Thou be unkind, her malady will be 
‘ defperate. Thus, O divine healer, by the 
“ nectar of thy love muft Ra’pua’ be reftored 
‘to health; and, if thou refufe it, thy heart 
* muft be harder than the thunderftone. Long 
‘has her foul pined, .and long has fhe been 
‘heated with fandal-Wwood, moon-light, and 
© water-lilies, with which others are cooled ; 
‘yet fhe patiently and in fecret meditates on 
* Thee, who alone canft relieve her. Shouldft 
* thou be inconftant, how can fhe, wafted as fhe 
‘is to a fhadow, fupport life a fingle moment? 
‘ How can fhe, who lately could not endure 
‘thy abfence even an inftant, forbear fighing 
‘ now, when fhe looks with half-clofed eyes on 
‘the Rasdla with bloomy branches, which re- 
mind her of the vernal feafon, when fhe firft 
* beheld: thee with rapture? 

+ € Here have I chofen. my abode: go quickly . 
‘to RapHa’; foothe her with my meflage, 
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* and conduct her hither.’ So fpoke the foe of 
Mapuvu to the anxious damfel, who haftened 
back, and thus addreffed her companion } 
‘ Whilft a fweet breeze from the hills of Malaya 
‘ comes wafting on his plumes the young God 
‘ of Defire; while many a flower points his. ex: 
‘ tended petals to pierce the bofom of feparated 
“lovers, the Deity crowned with fylvan bloffoms, 
‘ lament’, O friend, in thy abfence, Ewen the 
‘ dewy rays of the moon burn him; and, as the 
* fhaft of love is defcending, he mourns inarti- 
£ culately with increafing diftra@tion, When the 
* bees murmur foftly, he covers his ears ; mifery 
* fits fixed in his heart, and every returning 
f night adds anguifh to anguith. He quits his 
f radiant palace for the wild foreft, where he 
‘ finks on a bed of cold clay, and frequently 
¢ mutters thy name. In yon bower, to which 
‘ the pilgrims of love are ufed to repair, he me- 
‘ ditategs on thy form, repeating in filence fome 
‘enchanting word, which once dropped from 
thy lips, | and thirfling for the ne¢tar. which 
‘ they alone can fupply. Delay not, O: love- — 
‘ lieft of women; follow the lord of thy heart: 
‘ behold, he feeks the appointed fhade, bright 
¢ with the ornaments of love, and confident.of 
‘the promifed blifs, Haviag bound bis locks 

‘with foreft-flowers, be haftens to yor arbour, 
‘where a ie oft Zak aaa OVE. ie banks of 
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« Yamuna: there, again pronouncing thy name, 
*‘ he modulates his divine reed. Oh! with what 
‘ rapture doth he gaze on the golden duft, which 
“the breeze fhakes from expanded bloffoms ; 
* the breeze, which has kiffed thy cheek! With 
‘a mind, languid as a dropping wing, feeble as 
* a trembling leaf, he doubtfully expects thy ap- 
‘ proach, and timidly looks on the path which 
‘ thou muft tread. Leave behind thee, O friend, 
* the ring which tinkles on thy delicate ankle, 
‘ when thou fporteft in the dance: haftily cafk 
* over thee thy azure mantle, and run to the | 
* gloomy bower. ‘The reward of thy fpeed, O 
* thou who fparkleft like lightning, will be te 
* fhine on the blue befom of Mura‘rt, which 
£ refembles a vernal cloud, decked with a ftring 
5 of pearls like a flock of white water-birds flut- 
£ tering in the air. Difappoint not, O thou 
* lotos-eyed, the vanquifher of Mapuu; ac- 
‘ complith his defire; but go quickly: it is 
‘ night; and the night alfo will quickly depart. 
* Again and again he fighs; he looks around ; 
‘ he re-enters the arbour; he can fcarce articu- 
— § date thy fweet name; he again {mooths his 
*flawery couch; he looks wild; he becomes 
£ frantick: thy beloved will perifh through de- 
‘fire, The. bright-beamed God finks in the 
£ welt, and thy pain of feparation may alfo be 
£ yemowed; the blacknefs of the night is in- 
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‘ creafed, and the paffionate imagination of Go~ 
‘ viNDA has acquired additional gloom. My 
‘addrefs to thee has equalled in léngth and in 
‘ fweetnefs the fong of the Cdécila: delay will 
‘make thee miferable, O my beautiful friend. 
‘Seize the moment of delight in the place of 
‘ affignation with the fon of De vAcr, who de- 
‘fcended from heaven to remove the burdens of 
* the univerfe; he is a blue gem on the fore- 
‘head of the three worlds, and longs to fip 

‘honey, like the bee, from the fragrant lotos of 
‘thy cheek.’ 
: But the folicitous maid, perceiving: that Ra’ 
DHA was unable, through debility, to move 
from her arbour of flowery creepers, returned 
to Govinpa, who was himfelf difordered with 
love, and thus defcribed her fituation. 

¢ She mourns, 'O fovereign of the world, in her 
‘verdant bower ; fhe looks eagerly on all fides 
‘in hope’ of thy. approach; then, gaining 
‘ ftrength from the delightful idea of the pro- _ 
‘ pofed meeting, fhe advances a few fteps, and 
‘ falls languid on-the ground. When fhe rifles, 
‘ fhe weaves bracelets of frefh leaves; fhe drefles 
.* herfelf lixe her beloved, and, looking at her- 
‘felf in fport, exclaims, “ Behold the van- 
“ quifher of Mapuu!” Then the repeats again 
f and again the name of HERI, and, ¢atching.at 
* a dark blue cloud, ftrives to embrace it; dry- 
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“ing: “ It is my beloved who approaches.” 
* Thus, while thou art dilatory, fhe lies expe@- 
“ing thee; fhe mourns; fhe weeps; fhe puts 
* on her gayeft ornaments to receive her lord ; 
~ * fhe compreffes her deep fighs within her bo- 
“fom; and then, meditating on thee, O cruel, 
* fhe is drowned in a fea of rapturous imagina- 
‘tions. Ifa leaf but quiver, fhe fuppofes thee ~ 
“arrived; fhe fpreads her couch; fhe forms in 
“her mind a hundred modes of delight : yet, if 
‘thou go not to her bower, fhe muft die this 
* night through exceflive anguifh.’ 

By this time the moon fpread a net of beams 
over the groves of Vrindavan, and looked like 
a drop of liquid fandal on the face of the fky, 
which fmiled like a beautiful damfel; while its 
orb with many fpots betrayed, as it were, a 
confcioufnefs of guilt, in having often attended 
amorous maids to the lofs of their family ho~ 
nour. The moon, with a black fawn couched 
on its difc, advanced in its nightly courfe ; but 
Ma‘puava had. not advanced to the bower of 
Ra‘pua’, who thus bewailed his delay with 
notes of varied lamentation. | 

‘The appointed moment is come; but Her}, 
‘alas! comes not to the grove. Muft the fea- 
‘fon of my unblemifhed youth pafs thus idly 
faway? Ob! what refuge can I feek, deluded as 
{am by the guile of my female advifer? The 
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‘God with five arrows has wounded my heart ; 
“and I am deferted by Him, for. whofe fake I. 
‘have fought at night the darkeft recefs of the 
‘foreft. Since my beft beloved friends have 
‘ deceived me, it is my with to die: fince my- 
- © fenfes are difordered, and my bofom is on’fire, 
‘why ftay I longer in this world? The cool- 
‘ nefs of this vernal night gives me pain, inftead. 
‘of refrefhment : fome happier damfel enjoys 
‘my beloved; whilft J, alas! am looking at: 
‘the gems in my bracelets, which:are blackened 
‘ by the flames of my paffion. My neck, more 
“delicate than the tendereft bloffom, is hurt by 
‘the garland, that encircles it: flowers are, in-. 
* deed, the arrows of Love, and he plays with 
‘them cruelly. I make this wood my dwell- 
“ing: I regard not the roughnefs of the Vétas- 
‘trees; but the deftroyer of Manuu holds me 
“not in his remembrance! Why comes he not 
* to the bower of bloomy Vanyu/as, affigned far 
‘our meeting? Some ardent rival, no doubt, 
‘ keeps him locked in her embrace: or have his 
‘ companions detained him with mirthful recre- - 
‘ ations? Elfe why roams he not through the 
‘cool fhades? Perhaps, the heart-fick lover is 
‘unable through weaknefs to advance even a. 
‘ ftep !"—So faying, fhe raifed her eyes; and, 
feeing her damfel return filent and mournful, 
wnaceompanied by Ma puava, fhe was alarmed 
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‘even to phrenfy ; and, as if the actually beheld 
‘him in the arms of a rival, fhe thus defcribed the 
-vifion which overpowered her intelle@. 

* Yes; in habiliments becoming the war of 
‘Jove, and: with treffes waving like flowery 
* banners, adamfl, more alluring than Ra'DHA, 
© enjoys the conqueror of Mavuv. Her form is 
* transfigured by the ‘touch of her divine lover ; 
* her garland quivers over her fwelling bofom ; 
“ her face like the moon is graced with clouds 
‘of dark hair, and trembles, while fhe quaffs 
* the neGareous dew of his lip; her bright ear- 
* rings dance over her cheeks, which they irra- 
* diate ; and the fmall bells on her girdle tinkle 
*as fhe moves. Bafhful at firft, fhe {miles at 
‘ length on her embracer, and exprefles her joy — 
* with inarticulate murmurs; while fhe floats 
“on the waves of defire, and clofes her eyes 
* dazzled with the blaze of approaching Ca™Ma: 
* and now this heroine in love’s warfare falls 
* exhaufted and vanquifhed by the refiftlefs 
‘Mural, but alas! in my bofom prevails the 
* flame of jealoufy, and yon moon, which dif- 
_* pels the forrow of others, increafes mine. See 
* again, where the foe of Mura /ports in you 
* grove on the bank of the Yamuna! See, how 
‘he kiffés the lip of my rival, and imprints on 
«her forehead an ornament of pure mufk, black 


‘ as the young antelope on the lunar orb! Now, 
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‘like the hufband of Ret1, he fixes white 
‘ bloffoms on her dark locks, where they gleam 
‘like flafhes of lightning among the curled 
“clouds. On her breafts, like two firmaments, 
‘he places a ftring of gems like.a radiant. con- 
“ ftellation: he binds on -her arnis, graceful as 
“the ftalks. of the water-lily, and adorned with 
“ hands, glowing’ like the petals of its flower, a 
“ bracelet of fapphires, which refemble a clufter of 
‘“beés -Ah! fee, how he ties round her waift 
“a rich girdle illumined with golden bells, which 
“feem to laugh, as, they tinkle, at the. inferior 
_ © brightnefs of the leafy garlands, which lovers 
¢ hang on their bowers to propitiaté the-God of 
“ Defire. He places: her foft foot,:as. he seclines 
* by her fide, on his ardent bofom,’ and ;ftains 1 
“with the ruddy hue of Yavaca. Say,: my 
* friend, why‘ pafs I my nights in this. tangled 
* foreft: without joy, and without hope, while 
*the faithlefs brother of HALADHERA clafps 
‘my rival in his arms? Yet why, my.compa- 
‘ nion, fhouldft thou mourn, though my per- 
*.fidious youth has difappointed me? What 
¢ offence is it of thine, if he fport with a. crowd 
‘of damfels happier than I? Mark, how my 
‘ foul, attracted by his irrefiftible charms, burfts 
* from its mortal frame, and rufhes to mix with 
its beloved. She, whom the God enjoys, crowned 
* with fyluan flowers, fits carelefsly on a bed of 
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‘ leaves with Him, whofe’ wanton -eyfes refem- 
‘ble blue water-lilies agitated by the. breeze: 

¢ She feels no flame from the gales of Malaya 
‘ with Him, whofe words are fweeter than the 
‘ water of life. . She derides the fhafts of foul- 
‘born Ca MA, with Him,:whofe lips arg like a 
‘ red lotos in full bloom. She is cooled by the 
“ moon’s dewy beams; ‘whilé fhe reclines with 
‘ Him, whofe hands and feet glow. like vernal 
‘ flowers. " No female companion deludes her, 
“while fhe fports with Him, whofe vefture 
‘ blazes like tried gold. She faints not through 
§ excefs. of paflion, while fhe carefles that youth, 
_ ‘who furpafles’ in beauty the inhabitants of all 
f worlds. O gale, fcented with fandal, who 
t breatheft love from the regions of the fouth, be 


: propitious ‘but: for a moment: when thou haft 


“brought my ‘beloved before my eyes, thou 


‘mayeft freely waft away my foul. Love, with — 


© eyes like blue water-lifies, again affails me and 
‘ triumphs ; arid, while the perfidy of my be- 
‘loved tends my heart, my female friend is my 
£ foe, the cool breeze fcorches me like a flame, 
‘ and the nectar-dropping moon is my poifon. 
‘ Bring difeafe and death, O gale of Malaya! 
‘ Seize my fpirit, O God with five arrows! I 
‘afk not mercy from thee: no more will I 
* dwell in the cottage of my father. Receive 
‘me in thy azure waves, O fifter-of Yama, 


~ 
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‘that the ardour of my heart may be al- 
‘ layed ! id ; 

Pierced by the artows of wi, the pafied the 
aight im the agonies of defpait, and at early 
dawn thus rebuked her lover, whom. fhe faw 
lying proftrate’ before her and imploring her 
forgivenefs. 
© Alas! alas! Go; Ma'DHAVA, depart, O 
“Cr’savaA; fpeak not the lamguage of guke; 
¢ follow her, O lotos-eyed God, follow ber, who 
‘ difpels thy care, Look at his eye half-opened; 
* red with continued waking through the pleas 
‘furable night, yet fmiling ftill with affection 
‘for my rival! Thy teeth, O cerulean youth; 
‘are azure as thy complexion from the kiffes; 
‘ which thou haft imprinted on the beautiful 
‘eyes of thy darling graced with dark blue 
* powder; and thy limbs marked with puac- 
“tures in love’s warfare, exhibit a letter of 
* conqueft, written on polifhed fapphires with 
‘liquid gold. ‘That broad bofom, ftained by 
‘ the bright lotos of her foot, difplays a vefture 
‘of ruddy leaves over the tree of thy heart, 
* which trembles within it. The preffure of 
‘ her lip on thine wounds me to the foul. Ah! 
* how canft thou affert, that we are one, fince 
‘ our fenfations differ thus widely? Thy fou 
‘ O dark-limbed God, fhows its blacknefs exter- 
‘nally.. How couldft thou deceive a girl, whe 
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“ relied on thee; a girl who: burhed in the fe- 
‘ ver of love? Thou roveft in woods, and fe- 
* males are thy prey: what wonder? Even thy 
*‘ childifh heart was malignant; and thou gaveft 
« death to the nurfe, who would have given thee 
“milk. Since thy tendernefs for me, of which 
“ thefe forefts ufed to talk, has now vanithed, 
* and fince thy breaft, reddened by the feet of 
‘my rival, glows as if thy ardent paffion for 
‘her were burfting from it, the fight of thee, — 
*O deceiver, makes me (ah! muft I fay it?) 
‘ blufh at my own affedtion.’ 

Having thus inveighed againft her beloved, | 
fhe fat overwhelmed in grief, and filently medi- 
tated on his charms; when her damfel foftly 
addreffed her. | 

‘He is gone: the light air has wafted him 
‘away. What pleafure now, my beloved, re- | 
‘ mains in thy manfion?. Continue not, refentful 
‘ woman, thy indignation againft the beautiful 
¢Ma‘pHava: Why fhouldft thou render vain 
‘thofe round fmooth vafes, ample and ripe as 
‘the fweet fruit of yon Ti/2-tree? How often 
‘and how recently have I faid: “ forfake not 
the blooming Heri?” Wy fitteft thou fo 
* © mournful? Why weepeft thou with diftrac- 

.“tion,‘when the damfels are laughing around 
‘thee? Thou haft formed a couch of foft lotos- 
.§ leaves: let. thy darling charm thy fight, while 
VOL. Il s 
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‘he repofes on it. Affi not thy foul with 
‘extreme anguifh; but attend to my words, 
‘which conceal no guile. Suffer Ce sava to 
* approach: let him fpeak with exquifite {weet- 
‘ nefs, and diffipate all thy forrows. ‘If thou art 
‘harfh to him, who is amiable; if thou art 
‘ proudly filent, when he deprecates thy wrath 
‘ with lowly proftrations ; if thou fhoweft aver- 
‘fion to him, who loves thee paffionately ; if, 
‘ when he bends before thee, thy face be turned 
‘contemptuoufly away ; by the fame rule of 
‘contrariety, the duft of fandal-wood; which 
‘ thou haft fprinkled, may become poifon ; the 
‘moon, with cool beams, a fcorching fun; the 
‘ freth dew, a confuming flame; 5 and the fports 
‘ of love be changed into agony.’ 

Ma'DHAVA was not abfent long: he returned 
to his beloved; whofe cheeks were heated by 
the fultry gale of her fighs. Her anger was di- 
minifhed, not wholly abated; but fhe fecretly 
rejoiced at his return, while the fhades of night 
| alfo were approaching, fhe looked abafhed at 
her damfel, while He, with faultering accents, 
implored her forgivenefs. 

‘Speak but one mild word, and the rays of 
‘thy fparkling teeth will difpel the gloom of 
“my fears. My trembling lips, like thirfty 
© Chaceras, long to drink the moon-beams of 
‘thy cheek. O my darling, who art naturally 
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¢ fo tender-hearted, abandon thy caufelefs indigna- 
“tion. At this moment the flame of defire con- 
< fumes my heart: Oh! grant me a draught of 
* honey from the lotos of thy mouth. Or, if thou 
* beeft inexorable, grant me death from the ar- 
‘rows of thy keen eyes; make thy arms my 
‘ chains; and punith me according to thy plea- 
‘fure. Thou art my life; thou art my orna- 
‘ment; thou art a pearl in the ocean of my 
* mortal birth: oh! be favourable now, and my 
‘ heart fhall eternally be grateful. Thine eyes, 
“which nature formed like blue water-lilies, 
‘ are become, through thy refentment, like petals 
‘of the crimfon lotos: oh! tinge with their 
‘ effulgence thefe my dark limbs, that they may 
* glow like the fhafts of Love tipped with flow- 
‘ers. Place on my head that foot like a frefh 
‘ leaf, and fhade me from the fun of my paffion, 
‘ whofe beams I am unable to bear. Spread a 
«ftring of gems on thofe two foft globes; let 
‘ the golden bells of thy zone tinkle, and pro- 
* claim the mild edi@& of love. Say, O damfel 
* with delicate {peech, fhall I dye red with the- 
‘juice of alaétaca thofe beautiful feet, which 
‘will make the full-blown land-lotos bluth 
‘ with fhame? Abandon thy doubts of my heart, 
‘now indeed fluttering through fear of thy dif- 
* pleafure, but hereafter to be fixed wholly on 

‘thee; a heart, which has no room jin it for 
$ 4 
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‘another: none elfe can enter it, but Love, the 
‘ bodilefs God. Let him wing his arrows; let 
‘him wound me mortally; decline not, O 
‘cruel, the pleafure of feeing me expire. Thy - 
‘ face is bright ag the moon, though its beams 
‘drop thé venom of maddening defire: let thy 
* nectareous lip be the charmer, who alone has 
* power to lull the ferpent or fupply an antidote 
‘for his poifon. Thy filence afflicts me: oh! 
‘fpeak with the voice of mufick, and let thy 
‘ {weet accents allay my ardour. Abandon thy 
* wrath, but abandon not a lover, who furpaffes 
‘in beauty the fons of men, and who kneels 
* before thee, O thou moft beautiful among 
“women. Thy lips are a Bandhbujiva-flower ; 
‘ the luftre of the Madbuca beams on thy cheek; 
‘thine eye outfhines the blue lotos; thy no 
‘is a bud of the 77/2; the .Cunda-bloffom yiel 
‘to thy teeth: thus the flowery-fhafted God 
‘ borrows from thee the points of his darts, and 
‘ fubdues the univerfe. Surely, thou defcendeft 
‘from heaven, O flender damfel, attended by a 
“company of youthful goddefles ; and all their 
* beauties are collefted in thee.’ 

He fpake; and, feeing her appeafed by his 
homage, flew to his bower, clad in a gay man- 
‘tle. The night now veiled all vifible objets ; 
and the damfel thus- exhorted Ra’pua’, while 
fhe decked her with beaming ornaments. 
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* Follow, gentle Ra’puica’, follow the foe of 
© Mapuu: his difcourfe was elegantly com- 
* pofed of fweet phrafes; he proftrated himfelf 
‘at thy feet; and he now haftens to his de- 
‘lightful couch by yon grove of branching 
‘ Vanjulas. Bind round thy ankle rings beam- 
‘ing with gems; and advance with mincing 
‘ fteps, like the pearl-fed Mardl/a. Drink with 
* ravifhed ears the foft accents of Herr; and 
* feaft on love, while the warbling Cdcilas obey 
* the mild ordinance of the flower-darting God. 
‘ Abandon delay: fee, the whole affembly of 
‘flender plants, pointing to the bower with 
“fingers of young leaves agitated by the gale, 
“make fignals for thy departure. Afk thofe 
‘two round hillocks, which receive pure dew- 
_“-drops from the garland playing on thy neck, 
* and the buds on whofe top ftart aloft with the 
‘ thought of thy darling ; afk, and they will tell, 
‘that thy foul is intent on the warfare of love ; 
‘ advance, fervid warrior, advance with alacrity, | 
‘while the found of thy tinkling waitt-bells 
‘fhall reprefent martial mufick. Lead with 
.€thee fome favoured maid; grafp her hand 
‘ with thine, whofe fingers are long and {mooth 
‘as love’s arrows: march; and, with the noife 
‘of thy bracelets, proclaim thy approach to the 
‘youth, who will own himfelf thy flave: ‘She 
will come; fhe will exult on beholding me; 
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* fhe will pour accents of delight; fhe will en- 
*‘ fold me with eager arms; fhe will melt with 
** affection :”’ Such are his thoughts at this mo- 
* ment: and, thus thinking, he looks through 
* the long avenues; he trembles; he rejoices ; 
‘he burns; he moves from place to place; he 
‘ faints, when he fees thee not coming, and falls 
fin his gloomy bower. The night now drefles 
‘in habiliments fit for fecrecy, the many dam-~ 
‘ fels, who haften to their places of affignation ; 
¢ the fets off with blacknefs their beautiful eyes ; 
* fixes dark Yamd/a-leaves behind their ears; 
¢ decks their locks with the deep azure of water- 
f lilies, and fprinkles mufk on their panting bo- 
* foms. The noéturnal fky, black as the touch- 
‘ # ftone, tries now the gold of their affection, and 
‘is marked with rich lines from the flafhes of 
‘ their beauty, in which they furpafs the brighteft 
 € Cafbmirians.’ | : 

Ra'DHA, thus incited, tripped through the 
foreft ; but fhame overpowered her, when, by 
the light of innumerable gems, on the arms, the 
feet, and the neck of her beloved, fhe faw him 
at the door of his flowery manfion: then her 
damfel again addrefled her with ardent exultae 
tion. | | 

¢ Enter, fweet Ra’puA, the bower of Herz; 
‘feek delight, O thou, whofe bofom laughs 
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‘Ra’DHA, the bower graced with a bed of 
‘ Aséca leaves: feek delight, O thou, whofe 
‘ garland leaps with joy on thy breaft. Enter, 
‘ {weet RapDua’, the bower illumined with gay 
‘ bloffoms ; feek delight, O thou, whofe limbs 
* far excel them in foftnefs. Enter, O Ra'paa’, 
‘the bower made cool and fragrant by gales 
‘from the woods of Malaya: feek delight, O 
‘thou, whofe amorous lays are fofter than 
‘ breezes. Enter,O Ra’pua’, the bower fpread 
‘ with leaves of twining creepers: feek delight, 
* O thou, whofe arms have been long inflexible. 
‘Enter, O Ra’pua, the bower which refounds 
‘ with the murmur.of honey-making bees: feek 
‘delight, O thou, whofe embrace yields more 
* exquifite fweetnefs. Enter, O RabDuHa,, the 
* bower attuned by the melodious band of Cocz- 
‘Jas: feek delight, O thou, whofe lips, which 
‘ outfhine the grains of the pomegranate, are 
‘ embellifhed, when thou fpeakeft, by the bright- 
‘nefs of thy teeth. Long has he borne thee in 
‘his mind: and now, ijn an agony of defire, he 
‘ pants to tafte neCtar from thy lip, Deign to 
‘ reftore thy flave, who will bend before the — 
 lotos of thy foot, and prefs it to his irradiated 
‘bofom; a flave, who acknowledges himfelf 
‘bought by thee for a fingle glance from thy 
* eye, and a tofs of thy difdainful eye-brow.’ 
She ended; and RADHA’ with timid joy, 
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darting her eyes on Go'vinpa, while fhe mu- 
fically founded the rings of her ankles and the 
bells of her zone, entered the myftic bower of 
her only beloved. There fhe bebeld ber Ma’ 
DHAVA, who delighted in her alone; who fo long 
had fighed for her embrace; and whofe counte- 
nance then gleamed with exceffive rapture: his 
heart was agitated by her fight, as the waves of 
the deep are affected by the lunar orb, His 
‘azure breaft glittered with pearls of unblemifhed 
luftre, like the full bed of the cerulean Yamuna, 
interfperfed with curls of white foam. From 
his grateful waift, flowed a pale yellow robe, 
which refembled the golden duft of the water- 
lily, fcattered over its blue petals, His paffion 
‘was inflamed by the glances of her eyes, which 
played like a pair of water-birds with azure 
- plumage, that fport near a full-blown lotos on a 
pool in the feafon of dew. Bright ear-rings, 
like two funs, difplayed in full expanfion the 
flowers of his cheeks and lips, which gliftened 
with the liquid radiance of f{miles. His locks, 
interwoven with bloffoms, were like a cloud va- | 
riegated with moon-beams, and on his forehead 
fhone a circle of odorous oil, extracted from the 
fandal of Ma/aya, like the moon juft appearing 
on the dufly horizon; while his whole body 
feemed in a flame from the blaze of unnum- 
- bered gems, Tears of tran{port eufhed in a 
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ftream from the full eyes of Ra’pHA, and their 
watery glances beamed on her beft beloved. © 
Even fhame, which before had taken its abode 
in their dark pupils, was itfelf afhamed and de- 
parted, when the fawn-eyed Ra’DHA’ gazed on 
the brightened face of Crisuna, while fhe 
paffed by the foft edge of his couch, and the 
bevy of his attendant nymphs, pretending to 
ftrike the ‘gnats from their cheeks in order to 
conceal their {miles, re retired from his 
bower. | 
Go vinbA, feeing his beloved cbieeedil and 
ferene, her lips fparkling with fmiles, and her 
eye {peaking defire, thus eagerly addreffed her; 
while fhe carelefsly reclined on the ray bed 
ftrewn with foft bloffoms. 7 
© Set the lotos of thy foot on this azure bo- 

‘fom; and let this couch be victorious over all, 
‘who rebel againft love. Give /hort rapture, 
¢ fweet Rapua’, fo Na’Ra’ya'n, thy adorer. 
* I do thee homage; I prefs with my blooming 
©palms thy feet, weary with fo long a walk. 
*O that I were the golden ring, that plays 
‘round thy ankle! Speak but one gentle word ; 
‘ bid nectar drop from the bright moon of thy 
‘ mouth. - Since the pain of abfence is removed, 
‘ let me thus remove the thin veft that envioufly 
‘ hides thy charms. Bleft fhould I be, if thofe 
¢ raifed globes were fixed on my bofom, and 
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‘the ardour of my paffion allayed. O! fuffer 
* me to quaff the liquid blifs of thofe lips; re- 
* ftore with their water of life thy flave, who 
* has long been lifelefs, whom the fire of fepa- 
* ration has confumed. Long have thefe ears 
* been afflicted, in thy abfence, by the notes of 
* the Cocila: relieve them with the found of thy 
‘unkling waift-bells, which yield mufick, al- 
‘ moft equal to the melody of thy voice. Why 
© are thofe eyes half clofed? Are they afhamed 
* of feeing a youth, to whom thy carelefs re- 
‘fentment gave anguifh? QO! let affliction 
‘ ceafe: and let ecftafy drown the remembrance. 
§ of forrow.’ 

In the morning fhe rofe difarrayed, and her — 
eyes betrayed a night without flumber; when 
the yellow-robed God, who gazed on her with 
tranfport, thus meditated on her charms in hig 
heavenly mind: ‘ Thaugh her locks be diffufed 
‘at random, though the luftre of her lips be 
* faded, though her garland and zone be fallen 
‘from their enchanting ftations, and though fhe 
_ *hide their places with her hands, logking to- 

‘ ward me with bafhful filence, yet even thus 
* difarranged, fhe fills me with extatic delight.’ 
But Ra’pua’, preparing to array herfelf, be- 
fore the company of nymphs could fee her 
confufion, fpake thus with exultation to her 
obfequious lover, 
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© Place, O fon of Yapuvu, with fingers cooler 
* than fandal-wond, place a circlet of mufk on 
© this breaft, which refembles a vafe of confe- 
© crated water, crowned with frefh leaves, and 
* fixed near a vernal bower, to propitiate the 
* God of Love. Place, my darling, the gloffy 
* powder, which would make the blackeft bee 
“ envious, on this eye, whofe glances are keener 
* than arrows darted by the hufband of Ret. 
* Fix, O accomplifhed -youth, the two gems, 
_ * which form part of love’s chain, in thefe ears, 
§ whence the antelopes of thine eyes may run 
* downwards and fport at pleafure. Place now 
* a frefh circle of mufk, black as the lunar {pots, 
* on the moon of my forehead; and mix gay 
¢ flowers on my trefles with a peacock’s feathers, 
* in graceful order, that they may wave like the 
f banners of Ca’ma. Now replace, O tender 
‘ hearted, the loofe ornaments of my vefture; - 
f and ‘refix the golden bells of my girdle on 
¢ their deftined ftation, which refembles thofe 
f hills, where the God with five fhafts, who de- 
§ ftroyed SaAmBAR, keeps his elephant ready 
¢ for battle.’ | | | 

While the fpake, the heart of YADAVA tri- 
~umphed ; and, obeying her {portful behefts, he 
placed mufky {pots on her bofom and forehead, 
dyed her temples with radiant hues, embellifhed 
her eyes with additional: blacknefs, decked her 
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_ braided hair and her neck with freth sail 
and tied.on her wrifts the loofened bracelets, on 
her ankles the beamy rings, and round her 
waift the zone of bells, that founded with 
ravifhing melody. 

Whatever is delightful in the modes of mu- 
fick, whatever is divine in meditations on 
WVisHNU, whatever is exquifite in the {weet art 
of love, whatever is graceful in the fine ftrains of 
poety, all that let the happy and wife learn from 
the fongs of JayapEva, whofe foul is united 
with the foot of NARA’ YAN. © May that Heri 
‘be your fupport, who expanded himfelf into an 
infinity of bright forms, when, eager to gaze 
with myriads of eyes on the daughter of the 
ocean, he difplayed his great character of the 
all-pervading deity, by the multiplied refleGtions 
of his divine perfon in the numberlefs gems on 
the many heads of the king of ferpents, whom | 
he chofe for his couch; that Heri, who res 
moving the lucid veil from the bofom of PeEp« 
MA, and fixing his eyes on the delicious buds, | 
that grew on it, diverted her attention by de 
claring that, when fhe had chofen him as her - 
bridegroom near the fea of milk, the difap- 
pointed hufband of Pervati drank in defpaiy 
the venom, which dyed his neck azure! . 
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REMARKS 


THE ISLAND OF 
HINZUAN OR JOHANNA. 


BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 





Hinzuan (a name, which has been gra- 
dually corrupted into Anzuame, Anjuan, “fuanny, 
and ‘fohanna) has been governed about two 
centuries by a colony of Arabs, and exhibits a 
curious inftance of the flow approaches toward 
civilization, which are made by a {mall commu- 
nity, with many natural advantages, but with 
few means of improving them. An account of 
this 4frzcan ifland, in which we hear the lan- 
guage and fee the manners of Arabia, may nei- 
ther be uninterefting in itfelf, nor foreign to the 
objects of inquiry propofed at the inftitution of 
our Society. 

On Monday, the 28th of Fuly, 1783, after a 
“voyage, in the Crocodile, of ten weeks and two 
' days from the rugged iflands of Cape Verd, our 
eyes were delighted with a profped fo beautiful, 
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that neither a painter nor a poet could. perfealy 
reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, that it can 
juftly be conceived by fuch only, as have 
been in our preceding fituation. It was the 
fun rifing in full fplendour on the ifle of Mayata 
(as the feamen called it) which we had joyfully 
diftinguifhed the preceding afternoon by the 
height of its peak, and which now appeared at 
na great diftance from the windows of our ca- 
bin; while Hmzdan, for which we had fo long 
panted, was plainly difcernible a-head, where 
its high lands prefented themfelves with remark- 
able boldnefs. The weather was fair; .the wa- 
ter, fmooth ; and a gentle breeze drove us eafily 
before dinner-time round a rock, on which the 
Brillant ftruck juft a year before, into a com- 
modious road*, where we dropped our anchor 
early in the evening: we had feen Mohila, 
another fifter ifland, in the courfe af the day. 
The frigate was prefently furrounded with 
canoes, and the deck foon crowded with na- 
tives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, who 
wafhed linen, to the half-naked flave, who only 
_ paddled. Moft of them had letters of recom- 
mendation from Engh/bmen, which none of 
them were able to read, though they fpoke 
Englifb intelligibly ; 5 a {ome appeared vain of 


* Lat. 12° 10. 47". S, Long. 44°. 25’, ae E, by the 
Matter. 
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titles, which our countrymen had given them 
in play, according to their fuppofed ftations : 
we had Lords, Dukes, and Princes on board, {o- 
liciting our cuftom and importuning us for pre- 
fents. In fact they were too fenfible to be 
proud of empty founds, but juftly imagined, 
that thofe ridiculous titles would ferve as marks 
of diftinGion, and, by attracting notice, procure 
for them fomething fubftantial. The only men 
of real confequence in the ifland, whom we 
faw before we landed, were the Governor AB- 
DULLAH, fecond coufin to the king, and his 
brother ALwi', with their feveral fons; all of 
whom will again be particularly mentioned: | 
they underftood Arabick, feemed zealots in the 
Mobammedan faith, and admired my copies of 
the Alkoran; fome verfes of which they read, 
whilft Arwi perufed the opening of another 
Arabian manutcript, and explained it in Engh/b 
more accurately than could have been expected. 
The next morning fhowed us the ifland in 
all its beauty ; and the fcene was fo diverfified, 
‘that a diftinét view of it could hardly have been 
exhibited by the beft pencil: you muft, there- 
fore, be fatisfied with a mere defcription, writ- 
ten on the very {pot and compared attentively 
with the natural landfcape. We were at anchor 
in a fine’ bay, and before us was a vaft amphithe- 
atre, Of which you may form a general notion 
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by picturing in your minds a multitude of hills 
infinitely varied in fize and figure, and then 
fuppofing them to be thrown together, with a 
kind of artlefs fymmetry, in all-imaginable pofi- 
tions. The back ground was a feries of moun- 
tains, one of which is pointed near half a mile 
perpendicularly high from the level of the fea, 
and little more than three miles from the fhore: 
-all of them were richly clothed with wood, 
chiefly fruit-trees, of an exquifite verdure. I 
had feen many a mountain of a ftupendous 
height in Wales and Swifferland, but never faw 
one before, round the bofom of which the clouds 
were almoft continually rolling, while its green 
_ fummit rofe flourifhing above them, and re- 
ceived from them an additional brightnefs. 
Next to this diftant range of hills was another 
tier, part of which appeared charmingly verdant, 
_and part rather barren ; but the contraft of co- 
Jours changed even this nakednefs into a-beauty: 
nearer {till were innumerable mountains, or ra- 
ther cliffs; which brought down their verdure 
and fertility quite to the beach; fo that every 
fhade of green, the fweeteft of colours, was dif- 
_played at one view by land and by water. But » 
nothing conduced more to the variety of this 
enchanting profpect, than the many rows of 
‘palm-trees, efpecially the tall and graceful 
Areca’s, on the fhores,. in the valleys, and on 
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the ridges of hills, where one might almoft fup- 
pofe them to have been planted regularly by 
defign. A more beautiful appearance can fcarce 
be conceived, than fuch a number of elegant 
palms in fuch a fituation, with luxuriant tops, 
like verdant plumes, placed at juft intervals, 
and fhowing between them part of the remoter 
landfcape, while they left the reft to be fupplied 
by the beholder’s imagination. The town of 
Matfamido lay on our left, remarkable at a 
diftance for the tower of the principal mofque, 
which was built by Hatrmaun, a queen of the 
ifland, from whom the prefent king is defcended : 
a Kittle on our right was a fmall town, called 
Bantani. Neither the territory of Nice, with 
its olives, date-trees, and cyprefles, nor the ifles 
of Heres, with their delightful orange-groves, 
appeared fo charming to me, as the view from 
the road of Hinzuan; which, neverthelefs, is © 
far furpaffed, as the Captain of the Crocodile af- 
fured us, by many of the iflands in the fouthern 
ocean. If life were not too fhort for the com- 
plete difcharge of all our refpedtive duties, pub- 
lic and private, and for the acquifition even of 
neceflary knowledge in any degree of perfection, 
with how much pleafure and improvement 
might a great part of it be {pent in admiring 
the beauties of this wonderful orb, and contem- 
plating the nature of man in all its varieties ! 
VOL, II, T 
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We haftened to tread on firm land, to which 
we had been fo long difufed, and went on fhore, 
after breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor's vifit. As we walked, attended -by 
a crowd of natives, I furprized them by reading 
aloud an Aradick in{cription over the gate of a 
mofque, and ftill more, when I entered it, by 
explaining four fentences, which were written 
very diftinatly on the wall, fignifying, “ that the 
‘‘ world was given us for our own edification, 
“ not forthe purpofe of raifing fumptuous build- 
“ings; life, for the difcharge of moral and re- 
“ ligious duties, not for pleafurable indulgences; 
“‘ wealth, to be liberally beftowed, not avari- 
“ cioufly hoarded; and learning, to. produce 
“‘ good actions, not empty difputes.” We could - 
not but refpect the temple even of a falfe pro- 
phet, in which we found fuch excellent mo- 
rality: we faw nothing better among the Ro- 
mifb tcampery in the church at Madera. When 
we came to ABDULLAH’s houfe, we were con- 
ducted through a fmall court-yard into an. open 
room, on each fide of which was a large and 
convenient fofa, and above it a high bed-place 
in a dark recefs, over which a chintz counter- 
point hung down from the ceiling : this is the 
general form of the beft rooms in the ifland; 
and moft of the tolerable houfes have a fimilar 
apartment on the oppofite fide of the court, that _ 
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_ there may be at all hours a place in the fhade 
for dinner or for repofe. We were entertained 
with ripe dates. from Yemen, and the milk of 
cocoa-nuts; but the heat of the room, which 
feemed acceflible to all, who chofe to enter it, 
and the fcent of mufk or civet, with which it 
was perfumed, foon made us defirous of breath- 
ing a purer air; nor could I be detained long 
by the 4raéick munufcripts, which the Go- 
vernor produced, but which appeared of little 
ufe,.and confequently of no value, except to 
{uch as love mere curiofities: one of them, in- 
deed, relating to the penal law of the Moham- 
medans, 1 would gladly have purchafed at a juft 
price; but he knew not what to afk, and I 
knew, that better books on that fubje@t might 
be procured in Benga/. He then offered me a 
black boy for one of my A/korans, and prefled 
me to barter an Indian drefs, which he had feen 
on board the fhip, for a cow and calf: the 
golden flippers attracted him moft, fince his 
wife, he faid, would like to wear them; and, 
for that reafon, I made him a prefent-of them ; 
but had deftiried the book and the robe for his 
fuperior. No higher opinion could be formed 
of Sayyad ABDULLAH, who feemed very eager 
for gain, and very fervile where he expected it. 
Our next vifit was to Shaikh Sa’tim, the 
king’s eldeft fon; and, if we had feen him firft, 
To 
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_ the ftate of civilization in Hinzidn would have 
_ appeared at its loweft ebb: the worft Engili/b 
hackney in the worft ftable is better lodged, 
and looks more princely than this heir apparent; 

but, though his mean and apparel were ex- 
tremely favage, yet allowance fhould have been 
made for his illnefs; which, as we afterwards 
learned, was an abfcefs in the fpleen, a diforder 

‘not uncommon in that country, and frequently 
cured, agreeably to the 4rabian practice, by the 
actual cautery. He was inceflantly chewing 
pieces of the -4reca-nut with fhell-lime; a cuf- 
tom borrowed, I fuppofe, from the Indians, who 
greatly improve the compofition with {pices and 
betel-leaves, to which they formerly added 

_ camphor: all the natives of rank chewed it, but 

_ not, I think, to fo great an excefs. Prince Sa’- . 
L1M from time to time gazed at himfelf with 

complacency in a piece of broken looking-glafs, 

which was glued on a {mall board ; a fpecimen 
of wretchednefs, which we obferved in no other 
houfe ; but many circumftances convinced us, 
that the apparently low condition of his royal 
highnefs, who was not on bad terms with his 
father, and feemed not to want authority, pro- 
ceeded wholly from avarice. His brother Ham- 

DULLAH, .who generally refides in the town of 

‘Domont, has a very different chara¢ter, being 

efteemed a man of worth, good fenfe, and: learn- 
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ing: he had come, the day before, to Mat/a- 
miudo, on hearing that an Engli/h frigate was in 
the road; and I, having gone out for a few mi- 
nutes to read an frabick infcription, found 
him, on my return, devouring a manufcript, 
which I had left with fome of the company. 
He is a Kadi, or Mohammedan judge; and, as 
he feemed to have more knowledge than his 
countrymen, I was extremely concerned, that I 
had fo little converfation with him. The king, 
Shaikh AHMED, has a younger fon, named As- 
DULLAH, whofe ufual refidence is in the town 
of Wani, which he feldom leaves, as the ftate of 
his health is very infirm. Since the fucceffion 
to the title and authority of Su/taéz is not unal- 
terably fixed in one line, but requires confirma- 
tion by the chiefs of the ifland, it is not impro-. 
bable that they may hereafter be conferred on 
prince HAMDULLAH. 

A little beyond the hole, in which Sa’Lt1M 
received us, was his Haram, or the apartment 
of his women, which he permitted us all to fee,. 
not through politenefs to ftrangers, as we be- 
lieved at firft, but, as I learned afterwards from 
his own lips, in expe€tation of a prefent ; we 
faw only two or three miferable creatures with 
their heads covered, while the favourite, as we 
fuppofed, ftood behind a coarfe curtain, and 
fhowed -her ankles under it loaded with filver 
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rings ; which, if.fhe was capable of reflection, 
fhe muft have confidered as glittering fetters 
rather than ornaments; but a rational being 
would have preferred the condition of a wild 
beaft, expofed to. perils and hunger in a foreft, 
to the fplendid mifery of being wife or pntnels 
to Sa’‘LiM. 

‘Before we returned, ALwr’ was defirous of 
fhowing me his books; but the day was too. 
far advanced, and | promifed to vifit him fome 
other morning. The governor, however, pre-— 
vailed on us to fee his place in the country, 
where he invited us to dine the next day : the 
walk was extremely pleafant from the town to 
the fide of a rivulet, which formed in one part 
a {mall pool very convenient’ for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alleys, to the ‘foot 
of ahill; but the dining-room was little better 
than an open barn, and was recommended only 
by the coolnefs of its fhade. ABDULLAH would 
accompany us on our return to the fhip, toge- 
ther with two Muftis, who fpoke Arabick in- 
differently, and feemed eager to fee all my ma- 
nufcripts; but they were very moderately 
learned, and gazed with ftupid wonder on a 
fine copy of the Hamdafab and on other collec- 
tions of ancient poetry. | 

Early the next morning a black sili: 
with a tawny lad as his interpreter, came from | 
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prince Sa’t1m; who, having broken his per- 
fpective-glafs, wiihed to procure another by 
purchafe or barter: a polite anfwer was re- 
turned, and fteps taken to gratify his withes. 
As we on our part expreffed a defire to vifit the 
king at Domoni, the prince’s meffenger told us, 
that his mafter would, no doubt, lend us palan- 
quins (for there was not a horfe in the ifland) 
and order a fufficient number of his vaflals to 
carry us, whom we might pay for their trouble, 
as we thought juft: we commiffioned him, 
therefore, to afk that favour, and begged, that 
all might be ready for our excurfion before 
fun-rife; that we might efcape the heat of the 
noon, which, though it was the middle of win- 
ter, we had found exceflive. The boy, whofe 
name was ComBo Mapy, ftayed with us longer 
than his companion: there was fomething in 
his look fo ingenuous, and in his broken Eng- 
hfh {o fimple, that we encouraged him to con- 
tinue his innocent -prattle. He wrote and read ~ 
Arabick tolerably well, and fet down at my de- 
fire the names of feveral towns in the ifland, 
which, He firft told me, was properly called 
Hinzuan. The fault of begging for whatever 
he liked, he had in common with the governor 
and other nobles; but hardly in a greater de- 
gree: his firft petition for fome lavender-water 
was readily granted; and a fmall bottle of it 
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was fo acceptable to him, that, if we had fuf- 
fered him, he would have kiffed our feet; but 
it was not for himfelf that he rejoiced fo extra~ 
vagantly: he told us with tears ftarting from 
his eyes, that his mother would be pleafed with 
it, and the idea of her pleafure feemed to fill 
him with rapture: never did I fee filial affec~ 
tion more warmly felt or more tenderly and, 
in my opinion, unaffectedly exprefled; yet this 
boy was not a favourite of the officers, who 
thought him artful. His mother’s name, he - 
faid, was Fa’r1MA; and he importuned us to 
vifit her ; conceiving, I fuppofe, that all man- 
kind muft love and admire her: we promifed 
to gratify him; and, having made him feveral 
prefents, permitted him to return. As he re- 
minded me of ALADDIN in the Aradian tale, lL 
defigned to give him that name in a recommen- 
datory letter, which he preffed me to write, in- 
ftead of St. DominGo, as fome European vilitor 
had ridiculoufly called him; but, fince the allu- 
fion would not have been. generally known, | 
and fince the title of Aliu’ldin, or Eminence in 


Faith, might have offended his fuperiors, 1 | 


thought it advifable for him to keep his African © 
name. A very indifferent dinner was prepared 
for us at the houfe of the Governor, whom we 
did not fee the whole day, as it was the begin- 
ning of Ramadan, the Mohammedan lent, and 
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he was engaged in his devotions, or made them 
his excufe; but his eldeft fon fat by us, while 
we dined, together with Musa, who was em- 
ployed, jointly with his brother Husain, as 
purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 

Having obferved a very elegant fhrub, that 
grew about fix feet high in the court-yard, but 
was not then in flower, I learned with plea- 
fure, that it was 4innd, of which I had read fo 
much in Arabian poems, and which European 
Botanifts have ridiculoufly named Law/onta: 
Musa bruifed fome of the leaves, and, having 
moiftened them with water, applied them ta 
our nails, and the tips of our fingers, which i 
a fhort time became of a dark orange-fcarlet, 
I had before conceived a different idea of this 
dye, and imagined, that it was ufed by the 
Arabs to imitate the natural rednefs of thofe 
parts in young and healthy perfons, which ‘in 
all countries muft be confidered as a beauty: 
perhaps a lefs quantity of Amma, or the fame 
differently prepared, might have produced that 
efie&t. The old men in Arabia ufed the fame 
dye to conceal their grey hair, while theis 
daughters were dying their lips and gums blaek, 
to fet off the whitenefs of their teeth: fo uni- 
verfal in all nations and ages are perfonal vanity, 
and a love of difguifing truth; though in alk 
cafes, the farther our fpecies recede from nature, — 
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the farther they depart from true beauty: and 
men at leaft fhould difdain to ufe artifice, or de- 
ceit for any purpofe or on any occafion: if the 
women of rank at Paris, or thofe in London 
who with to imitate them, be inclined to call 
the Aradés barbarians; let them view their own 
head-dreffes aud cheeks in a glafs, and, if they 
have left no room for blufhes, be wey at 
leaft afhamed of their cenfure. : es 

In the afternoon I walked a long way up the. 
mountains in 4 winding path amid plants and 
trees no lefs new than beautiful, and regretted 
exceedingly, that very few of them were in 
bloffom ; as I fhould then have had leifure to 
examine them. Curiofity led me from hill to 
hill; and I came at laft to the fources of a: ri- 
vulet, which we had paffed near the fhore, and 
from which the fhip was to be fupplied with 
excellent water. I faw no birds on the ‘moun- 
tams but Guinea-fow/, which might have been 
eafily caught; no infects were troublefome: to 
me, but mofquitos; and I had no fear of ve- 
nomous reptiles, having been affured, that the 
air was too pure for any to exift in it; but I 
was. often unwillingly a caufe of fear to the 
gentle and harmlefs lizard, who ran among the 
fhrubs. On my return I miffed the path, by 
which I had afcended; but, having -met fome © 
blacks laden with yams: and plantains, I ‘was 
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by them direéted to another, which led me 
round, through a charming grove of cocoa-trees, 
to the Governor's country-feat, where our en- 
tertainment was clofed by a fillabub, which the 
Enghfh had taught the Mu/elmans to make ‘for 
them. : 
We received no anfwer from Sa‘L1mM; nor; 
indeed, expected one; fince we took for 
granted,’ that he could not but approve our in 
tention of vifiting his father; and we went:on 
fhore before funrife, in full expectation of a 
pleafant excurfion to Domoni: but we were 
happily difappointed. The fervants, at the . 
prince’s door, told us coolly, that their mafter 
was indifpofed, and, as they believed, afleep ; 
that he had given them no orders concerning; 
his palanquins, and that they durit not difturb 
him. ALzwi foon came to pay us his complhi- 
ments; and was followed by his-eldeft fon, 
AHMED, with whom we walked to the gardens 
of the two prifices Sa‘L1m and HAMDULLAH; 
the fituation was naturally good, but wild and 
defolate; and, in Sa‘tim’s garden, which we 
entered through a miferable hovel, we faw a 
convenient bathing-place, well-built with ftone, 
but then in great diforder, and a fhed, by way 
of fummer-houfe, like that under which we 
dined at the governor’s, but fmaller and -lefs 
neat. On the ground lay a kind of cradle-about 
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fix feet long, and little more than one foot in | 
breadth, made of cords twifted in a fort of 
clumfy network, with a long thick bambu fixed 
to each fide of it: this, we heard with furprife, 
was a royal palanquin, and.one of the vehicles, 
in which we were to have been rocked on men’s 
fhoulders over the mountains. I had much 
converfation with AHMED, whom I found in- 
telligent and communicative: he told me, that 
feveral of his countrymen compofed fongs and 
tunes ; that he was himfelf a paffionate lover of 
poetry and mufick; and that, if we would dine 
at his houfe, he would play and fing to us. 
We declined his invitation to dinner; as we 
had made a conditional praomife, if: ever we 
pafled a day at Matfamudo, to eat our curry 
with Bana Gisu, an honeft man, of whom 
we purchafed eggs and vegetables, and. to _ 
whom fome Enghfhman had given .the title ef — 
lord,. which made him extremely vain:., we 
could, therefore, make Sayyad AHMED only a 
morning vifit.. He fung a hymn or two in 
Arabick, and accompanied his drawling, though 
pathetick, pfalmody with a kind of mandoline, 
_ which he touched with an awkward quill: the 
inftrument was very imperfect, but feemed ta 
give him delight. The names of the ftrings 
‘were written on it in 4radian or Indtan figures, 


fimple and compounded ; but I could not think 
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them worth copying. He gave Captain Wit- 
LIAMSON, who wifhed to prefent fome literary 
curiofities to the library at Dudlin, a {mall roll 
containing a hymn in 4radick letters, but in 
the language of Mombaza, which was mixed 
with Arabick; but it hardly deferved examina- 
tion, fince the ftudy of languages has little in~ 
trinfick value, and is only ufeful as the inftru- 
ment of real knowledge, which we can fcarce 
expect from the poets of the Mozambique. An 
‘MED would, I believe, have heard our European 
airs (I always except French melody) with rap- 
ture, for his favourite tune was a common Jri/h 
jig, with which he feemed wonderfully af- 
fected. | 

On our return to the beach I thought of vi- 
fiting old Atwr, according to my promife, and 
prince Sa’'t1M, whofe character I had not then 
difcovered: I refolved for that purpofe to ftay 
on fhore alone, our dinner with GiBu having 
been fixed at an early hour. Atwt' fhowed me 
_his manufcripts, which chiefly related to the ce- 
remonies and ordinances of his own religion; 
and one of them, which I had formerly feen in 
Europe, was a collection of fublime and elegant 
hymns in praife of Monammep, with explana- 
tory notes inthe margin; I requefted him to read 
one of them after the manner of the 4rads, and © 
he chanted it in a ftrain by no means unpleaf- 
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ing; but I am.perfuaded, that he underftood fe 
' very imperfe@ly. The room, which was open 
to the ftreet, was prefently crowded with vifit- 
ers, moft of whom were Muftz’s, or Expounders 
‘of the Law; and Atwr, defirous, perhaps, to 
difplay his zeal before them at the expenfe of 
good breeding, direéted my attention to a paflage 
in a commentary on the Koran, which I found 
levelled at the C4riftians. The commentator, 
having related with fome additions (but, on the 
whole, not inaccurately) the circumftances of | 
the temptation, puts this fpeech into the mouth 
of the tempter: “ though I am unable to delude 
“thee, yet I will miflead, by thy means, more 
“human creatures, than thou wilt fet right.” 
* Nor was this menace vain (fays the Mobamme- 
' € dan writer), for the inhabisants of a region 
“many thoufand leagues in extent are ftill fo 
* deluded by the devil, that they impioufly call 
_ *Tsa the fon of Gop: heaven preferve us,. he 
‘adds, from blafpheming Cériflians as well as 
* blafpheming Yews.’ Although a religious dif- 
pute with thofe obftinate zealots would have 
~ been unfeafonable and fruitlefs, yet they deferved, 
I thought, a flight ,reprehenfion, as the attack 
feemed to be concerted among them. ‘ The 
‘ commentator, faid I, was much to blame for 
‘ pafling fo indifcriminate and hafty a cenfure: | 
“ the title, which gave your legiflator, and gives 
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* you, fuch offence, was often applied in Fudea, 
‘by a bold ‘figure agreeable to the Hebrew. 
‘idiom, though unufual,.in Aradick, to angels, 
‘to boly men, and even to all mankind; who are 
‘commanded to call Gop ¢heir Father; and in 
‘ this large fenfe, the Apoftle to the Romans calls 
© the ele&t the chi/dren of Gop, and the Mes-~ 
‘staH the firfi-born among many brethren; but 
‘the words. only Segotten are applied tranfeend~ 
‘ently and incomparably to him alone*; and, 
‘as for me, who believe the feriptures, which 
‘ you alfo profefs to believe, though you affert 
‘ without proof that we have altered them, I 
‘cannot refufe him an appellation, though far 
‘ furpaffing our reafon, by which he is diftin- 
‘ guifhed in the Gofpel; and the believers in 
‘ MuHAMMED, who exprefsly names him the 
‘ Mefiab, and pronounces him to have been 
‘born of a virgin, which alone might fully juf- 
‘tify the phrafe condemned by this author, are 
* themfelves condemnable for cavilling at words, 
‘ when they cannot obje&t to the fubftance of 
‘our faith confiftently with their own.’ The 
Mufelmans had nothing to fay in reply; and 
the converfation was changed. 

I was aftonifhed at the queftions which ALwr’ 
put to me concerning the late peace and the inde- 


* Rom. 8. 29. Seel John 8.1. If. Barrow, 231, 232, 
251. 
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pendence of America; the feveral powers and 
refources of Britain and France, Spain and Hol- 
dand; the character and fuppofed views -of the 
Emperor ; the comparative ftrength of the Ruf- 
fran, Imperial, and Othman armies, and their re- 
{peftive modes of bringing their forces to ac- 
tion: I anfwered him without referve, except 
on the ftate of our poffeffions in India; nor 
‘were my anfwers loft; for I obferved, that all 
the company were varioully affected by them ; 
generally with amazement, often with concern ; 
efpecially when I defcribed to them the great 
force and admirable difcipline of the Auftrian 
army, and the ftupid prejudices of the Turks, 
‘whom nothing can induce to abandon their old 
_ Yartarian habits, and expofed the weaknefs of 

their empire in Africa, and even in the more 
diftant provinces of 4/a. In return he gave 
me clear, but general, information concerning 
the government and commerce of his ifland: 
his country, he faid, was poor, and produced 
“ few articles of trade; but, if they could get 
“money, which they now preferred to playthings 
“* (thofe were his words), they might eafily, he 
“ added, procure foreign commodities, and ex- 
“* change them advantageoufly with their neigh- 
“bours in the iflands and on the continent: 
+ thus with a little money, faid he, we purchafe 
** mufkets, powder, balls, cutlaffes, knives, 
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** cloths, raw cotton, and other articles brought 
‘* from Bombay, and with thofe we trade to 
** Madagafcar for the natural produce of the 
** country or for dollars, with which the French 
‘« buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth, in that 
‘“‘ifland. With go/d, which we receive from 
“¢ your fhips, we can procure elephants’ teeth 
“* from the natives of Mozambique, who barter 
them alfo for ammunition and bars of iron, 
and the Portugueze in that country give us 
cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
commodities: thofe cloths we difpofe of lu- 
cratively in the three neighbouring iflands ; 
‘‘ whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of 
“ bread-fruit, which grows in Comara, and 
“< flaves, which we buy alfo at other places, to 
‘“‘ which we trade ; and we carry on this traf- 
“ fick in our own veffels.” | 

Here I could not help expreffing my abhor- 
rence of their /lave-trade, and afked him by 
what law they claimed a property in rational | 
beings; fince our Creator had given our fpecies 
a dominion, to be moderately exercifed, over 
the beafts.of the field and the fowls of the air, 
but none to man over man. ‘* By no law, an- 
“ fwered he, unlefs neceflity be a law. There 
« are nations in Madaga/car and in 4frica, who 
“ know neither Gop, nor his Prophet, nor 
‘ Moses, nor Davin, nor the MEssiau; | 
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“ thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take 
‘“* many captives ; whom, if they could not fell, 
“‘ they would certainly kill. Individuals among 
‘“‘ them are in extreme poverty, and have num- 
*‘ bers of children ; who, if they cannot be dif- . 
“ pofed of, muft perifh through hunger, toge- 
“ther with their miferable parents: by pur- 
“ chafing thefe wretches, we preferve their lives, 
“and, perhaps, thofe of many others, whom 
‘‘ our money relieves.. The fum of the argu- 
“ ment is this: if we buy them, they will live: 
“if they become valuable fervants, they will 
“‘ live comfortably ; but, if they are not fold, 
“they muft die miferably.” ‘ There may 
‘ be, faid I, fuch cafes; but you fallacioufly 
‘draw a general conclufion from a few parti- 
“cular inftances; and this is the very fallacy, 
* which, on a thoufand other occafions, deludes 
‘© mankind. It is not to be doubted, that a con- 
‘ftant and gainful traffick in human creatures 
‘foments war, in which captives are always 
‘made, and keeps up that perpetual enmity, 
‘which you pretend to be the caufe of a 
‘ practice in itfelf reprehenfible, while in truth 
“it is its effect; the fame traffick encourages la- 
© zinefs in fome parents, who might in general 
‘ fupport their families by proper induftry, and 
“ feduces others to ftifle their natural feelings; 
‘at moft your redemption of thofe unhappy 
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* children can amount only to a perfonal con- 
* traét, implied between you, for gratitude and 
‘reafonable fervice on their part, for kindnefs 
‘and humanity on yours; but can you think 
‘your part performed by difpofing of them 
‘ againft their wills with as much indifference, 
‘as if you were felling cattle; efpecially as they 
“might become readers of the Koran, and pil- 
‘lars of your faith?” “ The law, faid he, for- . 
“ bids our felling them, when they are believers 
“in the Prophet; and little children only are | 
“fold; nor they often, or by all mafters.” 
* You, who believe in MUHAMMED, faid I, are 
‘bound by the fpirit and letter of his laws to 
“take pains, that they alfo may believe in him ; 
‘and, if you neglect fo important a duty for 
‘fordid gain, I do not fee how you can. hope 
‘ for profperity in this world, or for happinefs 
‘in the next.’ My old friend and the Mufz’s 
affented, and muttered a few prayers; but pro- 
bably forgot my preaching, before many mi- 
nutes had pafled. 

_, So much time had flipped. away in this con- 
verfation, that I could make. but a fhort vifit to 
prince Sa’Lim; and my view in vifiting him 
was to fix the time of our journey to Doméni as 
early as poflible on the next morning. His ap- 
pearance was more favage than ever; and I 
found him in a difpofition to complain eEGny 
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of the Exghj/b: “ No acknowledgement, he 
“ faid, had been made for the kind attentions of 
“ himfelf and the chief men in his country to 
“* the officers and people of the Bri//ant, though 
“a whole year had elapfed fince the wreck.” 
I really wondered at the forgetfulnefs, to which 
alone fuch a negle& could be imputed ; and af- 
{ured him, that I would exprefs my cpinion 
both in Bengal and in letters to England. “We 
* have little, faid he, to hope from letters ; for, 
‘‘ when we have been paid with them, inftead 
‘of money, and have fhown them on board 
“your fhips, we have commonly been treated . 
*‘ with difdain, and often with imprecations.” 
I affured him, that either thofe letters muft have 
been written coldly and by very obfcure perfons, 
or fhown to very ill-bred men, of whom there 
were too many in all nations; but that a few 
inftances of rudenefs ought not to give him ‘a 
general prejudice againft our national character. 
*¢ But you, faid he, are a wealthy nation; and 
“ we are indigent: yet, though all our groves 
‘of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and -our cattle, 
‘are ever at your fervice, you always try to 
“make hard bargains with us for what you 
« chufe to difpofe of, and frequently will nei- 
‘¢ ther fell nor give thofe things, which we prin- 
“ cipally want.” ‘ To form, faid I, ajuft opi- 
‘< nion of Engh/hmen, you mutt -vifit us in our 
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€€ own ifland, or at leaft in India; here we are 
‘¢ flrangers and travellers: many of us have no 
“* defign to trade in any country, and none of 
** us think of trading in Hinzuan, where we ftop 
“only for refrefhment. The clothes, arms, or 
“‘ initruments, which you may want, are com- 
** monly neceflary or convenient to us; but, if 
‘“‘ Sayyad Auwri' or his fons were to be ftrangers 
‘* in our country, you would have no reafon to 
** boaft of fuperior hofpitality.” He then fhowed 
me, a fecond time, a part of an old filk veft 
with the ftar of the order of the Thiftle, and 
begged me to explain the motto: exprefling a 
with, that the order might be conferred on him 
by the King of Eng/and in. return for his good 
offices ta the Engh/b. I reprefented to him the 
impoffibility of his being gratified, and took oc- 
cafion to fay, that there was more true dignity 
in their own native titles, than in thofe of prince, 
duke, and Jord, which had been idly given them, 
but had no conformity to their manners or the 
conftitution of their government, 

This converfation being agreeable to neither 
of us, I changed it by defiring, that the palan- 
quints and bearers might be ready next morn- 
ing as early as poflible: he anfwered, that his 
palanquins were at our fervice for nothing, but 
that we muft pay him ten dollars for each fet of 
. bearers; that it was the ftated price; and that 
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Mr. Hastincs had paid it, when'he went ta’ 
vifit the king. This, as I learned afterwards, 
was falfe; but, in all events, I knew, that he 
would keep the dollars himfelf, and give nothing’ 
to the bearers, who deferved them better, and 
whom he would compel to leave their cottages, 
and toil for his profit. ‘ Can you imagine, I 
“replied, that we would employ four and 
“‘ twenty men to bear us fo far on their fhoul- 
‘© ders without rewarding them amply? But fince 
“they are free men (fo he had affured me} and 
“not your flaves, we will pay them in propor- 
' “tion to their diligence and good behaviour ; 
‘“‘ and it becomes neither your dignity nor ours 
‘to make a previous bargain.” I fhowed him | 
an elegant copy of the Koran, which I deftined 
for his father, and defcribed the reft of my pre 
fent ; but he coldly afked, “if that was all :’’ 
had he been king, a purfe of dry dollars would 
_ have given him more pleafure than the fineft or 
holieft manufcript. Finding him, in converfing 
on a variety of fubjeéts, utterly void of intelli- 
gence or principle, I took my leave, and faw 
~ him no more; but promifed to let him know 
for certain whether we fhould make ¢ our intended | 
excurfion. 

We dined in tolerable comfort, ‘ind had occa- 
fion, in the courfe of the day, to obferve the 
manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
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are called Banas, and all of whom have flaves 
conftantly at work for them: we vifited the 
mother of Comsoma’p1, who feemed in a fta- 
tion but little raifed above indigence; and her 
hufband, who was a mariner, bartered an Ara- 
bick treatife on aftronomy and navigation, which 
he had read, for a fea compafs, of which he 
well knew the ufe. . 

In the morning I had converfed with two 
very old Arabs of Yemen, who had brought fome 
articles of trade to Hinzudn; and in the after- 
noon I met another, who had come from Ma/f- 
kat (where at that time there was a civil war) 
to purchafe, if he could, an hundred ftand of 
arms. I told them all that I loved their nation, 
and they returned my compliments with great 
warmth ; efpecially the two old men, who were 
near fourfcore, and reminded me of ZoHAIR 
and Ha’RETH. : | 

So bad an account had been given me of the 
road over the mountains, that I diffuaded my 
companions from thinking of the journey, to 
which the Captain became rather difinclined ; 
but, as I wifhed to be fully acquainted with a 
country, which I might never fee again, I wrote 
the next day to Sa'L1M, requefting him to lend 
me one palanquin, and to order a fufficient num- 
ber of men: he fent me no written anfwer; | 
which I afcribe. rather to his incapacity than to 
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rudenefs; but the Governor, with Auwi and - 
two of his fons, came on béard in the evening, 
and faid, that they had feen my letter; that all 
fhould be ready; but that I could not pay lefs 
for the men than ten dollars. I faid I would 
pay more, but it fhould be to the men them- 
felves, according to their behaviour. They re-. 
turned fomewhat diffatisfied, after I had played 
at chefs with ALw1’s younger fon, in whofe 
manner and addrefg there was fomething re- 
markably pleafing, | 

Before funrife on the 2d of Auguft I went 
alone on fhore, with a {mall bafket of fuch pro- 
vifions, as I might want in the courfe of the 
day, and with fome cufhions to make the prince’s 
palanquin at leaft a tolerable vehicle; but the 
prince was refolved to receive the dollars, to 
which his men were entitled; and he knew, 

that, as I was eager for the journey, he could 
. prefcribe his own terms. Old ALwi' met me 
on the beach, and brought excufes from Sa’- 
Lim; who, he faid, was indifpofed. He con- 
ducted me to his houfe; and feemed rather de- 
_firous of perfuading me to abandon my defign of 
_vifiting the king ; but I affured him, that, if the - 
prince would not fupply me with proper at- 
tendants, I would walk to Domeni with my own 
fervants and a guide. ‘ Shatkb Sa’i1M, he faid, 
© was miferably avaricious; that he was afhamed 
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€ of a kinfman with fuch a difpofition ; but that 
* he was no lefs obftinate than covetous; and 
© that, without ten dollars paid in hand, it 
€ would be impoffible to procure bearers.’ I 
then gave him three guineas, which he carried, 
or pretended to carry, to Sa’LiMm, but returned 
without the change, alledging that he had no 
filver, and promifing to give me on my return 
the few dollars that remained. In about an 
hour the ridiculous vehicle was brought by nine 
fturdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word of 
Arabick; fo that I expected no information 
' ‘concerning the country, through which I was 
to travel; but ALwi' affifted me in a point of 

the utmoft confequence. ‘ You cannot go, faid 

* he, without an interpreter; for the king fpeaks 
* only the language of this ifland; but I have a 
-‘ fervant, whofe name is Tumu’'N1, a fenfible 
€ and worthy man, who underftands Engii/h, and 
‘is much efteemed by the king: he is known 

‘ and valued all over Hinzuan. ‘This man thall 

* attend you; and you will foon be fenfible of 

-* his worth.’ | 
Tumu NI defired to carry my bafket, and we 

fet out with a profpect of fine weather, but 

fome hours later than I had intended. I walked, 
‘by the gardens of the two princes, to the fkirts. 
of the town, and came to a little village confift- 
-ing of feveral very neat huts made chiefly with 
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the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road a lit 
tle farther was fo ftony, that I fat in the palan- 
quin, and was borne with perfec fafety over 
fome rocks: I then defired my guide to aflure 
the men, that I would pay them liberally ; but 
the poor peafants, who had been brought from 
their farms on the hills, were not perfectly ac- 
quainted with the ufe of money, and treated = 
promife with indifference. 

_ About five miles from Mat/amido lies. the 
town of Wani, where Shaikh ABDULLAH, wha 
has already been mentioned, ufually refides: I 
faw it at a diftance, and it feemed to be agree- 
ably fituated. When I had paffed the rocky 
part of the road, I came to a ftony beach, where 
the fea appeared to have loft fome ground, fince | 
there was a fine fand to the left, and beyond it~ 
‘a beautiful bay, which refembled that of Wey- 
mouth, and feemed equally convenient for bath- 
ing; but it did not appear to me, that the 
ftones, over which I was carried, had been re-’ 
‘cently covered with water. Here | faw the 
frigate, and, taking leave of it for two days, 
turned from the coaft into a fine country very 
neatly cultivated, and confifting partly of hil- 
locks exquifitely green, partly of plains, which 
_were then in a gaudy drefs of rich yellow blof- 
foms: my guide informed me, that they were 
plantations of a kind of vetch, which was eaten 
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by the natives. Cottages and farms were inter~ 
fperfed all over this gay champaign, and the 
whole fcene was delightful; but it was foon 
changed for beauties of a different fort. We 
defcended into a cool valley, through which ran 
a rivulet of perfectly clear water; and there, 

finding my vehicle uneafy, though from the 
Jaughter and merriment of my bearers I con- 

cluded them to be quite at their eafe, I bade 
them fet me down, and walked before them all. 
the reft of the way. Mountains, clothed with 
fine trees and flowering fhrubs, prefented theme. 
{elves on our afcent from the vale ; and we pros 
ceeded for half an hour through pleafant wood- 

walks, where I regretted the impofitbility of 
loitering a while to examine the variety of new 
bloffoms, which fucceeded one another at every 
{tep, and the virtues, as well as names, of which 

feemed familiar to Tumu'ni. At length we 
defcended into a valley of greater extent than 
the former: a river or large wintry torrent ran 
through it, and fell down a fteep declivity at the 
end of it, where it feemed to be loft among 
rocks. Cattle were grazing on the banks of the 
river, and the huts of their owners appeared on 
the hills: a more agreeable fpot I had not be- 
fore feen even in Swifferland or Mertoneth/bire ; 

but it was followed by an affemblage of natural — 
beauties, which ] hardly expeéted to find in a 
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little ifland twelve degrees to the fouth of the 
Line. I was not fufficiently pleafed with my 
folitary journey to difcover charms, which 
had no actual exiftence, and the firft effect of 
the contraft between St. Fago and Hinzuan had 
ceafed; but, without any difpofition to give the 
landfcape a high colouring, I may truly fay, 
what I thought at the time, that the whole, 
country, which next prefented itfelf, as far fur- 
pafled Emeronville or Blenbeim, or any other 
imitations of nature, which I had feen in France 
or England, as the fineft bay furpaffes an arti- 
ficial piece of water. Two very high moun- 
tains, covered to the fummit with the richeft 
verdure, were at fome diftance on my right hand, 
and feparated from me by meadows diverfified 
with cottages and herds, or by valleys refound- 
ing with torrents and water-falls; on my left was 
the fea, to which there were beautiful openings 
from the hills and woods; and the road was a 
{mooth path, naturally winding through a foreft 
of {picy fhrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some 
high trees were fpangled with white blofloms 
equal in fragrance to orange-flowers: my guide 
called them Monongo’s, but the day was. de- 
clining fo faft, that it was impoffible to examine 
them: the variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, 
of which I had a tranfient view in this magni- 
ficent garden, would have fupplied a naturalift 
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with amufement for a month; but I faw no 
remarkable infe&t, and no reptile of any kind. 
The woodland was diverfified by a few pleafant 
glades, and new profpe&s were continually 
opened: at length a noble view of the fea burft 
upon me unexpectedly ; and, having pafled a 
hill or two, we came to the beach, beyond 
which were feveral hills and cottages. We 
turned from the fhore; and, on the next emi- 
nence, I faw the town of Domdéni at a little di- 
ftance below us: I was met by a number of 
natives, a few of whom fpoke Arabick, and 
thinking it a convenient place for repofe, I fent 
my guide to. apprize the king of my intended 
vifit. He returned in half an hour with a po- 
lite meflage; and I walked into the town, which 
feemed large and populous. A great crowd ac- 
companied me, and [ was conduéted to a houfe 
built on the fame plan with the beft houfes at 
Matfamudo: in the middle of the court-yard 
-f{tood a large Monongo-tree, which perfumed the 
air; the apartment on the left was empty; and, 
in that on the right, fat the king on a fofa or 
bench covered with an ordinary carpet. He — 


_~ rofe, when I entered, and, grafping my hands, 


placed me near him on the right; but, as he 
could fpeak only the language of Hinzuan, I 
‘had recourfe to my friend Tumu NI, than whom 
a readier or more accurate interpreter could not 
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have been found. I prefented the king with a 
very handfome Indian drefs of blue filk with 
olden flowers, which had been worn only once 
at a mafquerade, and with a beautiful copy of 
the Koran, ftom which I read a few verfes to 
him: he took them with great complacency, 
_and faid, “ he withed I had come by fea, that 
“he might have loaded one of. my boats with 
“fruit and with fome of his fineft cattle. He 
‘had feen me, he faid, on board the frigate, 
“‘ where he had been, according to his cuftom, 
“ in difguife, and had heard of me from his fon 
Shaikh HampuLian.” I gave him an account 
-of my journey, and extolled the beauties of his 
country: he put many queftions concerning 
‘mine, and profeffed great regard for out nation. 
-“ But I hear, faid he, that you are a magiftrate, 
“ and confequently profefs peace: why are you 
“ armed with a broad fword?” “ I was a man, 
_ “T faid, before I was a magiftrate; and, if it 
“ fhould ever happen, that law-could not pro- 
“ tect me, I muft proteét myfelf.” He feemed 
about fixty years old, had a very cheerful coun- 
tenance, atid great appearance of good nature 
mixed with a certain dignity, which diftin- 
guifhed him from. the crowd. of minifters and 
officers, who attended him. Our converfation 
was interrupted by notice, that it was the time 
for evening prayers; and, when he rofe, he 
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faid :. “ this houfe is yours, and I will vifit you 
“in it, after you have taken fome refreshment.” 
Soon after, his fervants brought a roaft fowl, a 
tice-pudding, arid fome other difhes, with pa- 
payas, and very good portiegranates: my own 
bafket fupplied the reft of miy fupper. The 
room was hung with old red cloth, and decoa 
rated with pieces of porcelain and feftoons of 
Englifb bottles; the lamps were placed on the 
ground in large fea-fhells; and the bed place 
was a recefs, concealed by a chintz hanging, 
oppofite to the fofa, on which we had been fit- 
ting: though it was not a place that invited re« 
pofe, and the gnats were inexpreflibly trouble- 
fome, yet the fatigue of the day procured me 
very comfortable flumber. I was waked by the 
return of the king and his train; fome of whom 
were Arabs; for I heard one of them fay 4uwa 
vakid, or he is fleeping: there was immediate 
filence, and I paffed the night with little dif- 
turbance, except from the unwelcome fongs of 
- the mofquitos. In the morning all was equally 
filent and folitary ; the houfe appeared to be 
deferted ; and I began to wonder what had be- 
come of Tumu’n1: he came at length with 
concern on his countenance, and told me, that 
the bearers had run away in the night; but that 
the king, who wifhed to fee me ‘in another of 
‘ ‘his houfes, would fupply me with bearers if he 
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could not prevail on me to ftay, till a boat could 
be fent for. I went immediately to the king, 
whom I found fitting on a raifed fofa in a large 
room, the walls of which were adorned with 
fentences from the Koran in very legible cha- 
racters: about fifty of his fubjets were feated _ 
on the ground in a femicircle before him; and | 
my interpreter took his place in the midft of 
them. The good old king laughed heartily, 
when he heard the adventure of the night, and — 
faid: “ you will now be my gueft for a week, 
~“T hope; but ferioufly if you muft return foon, 
“‘ I will fend into the country for fome peafants 
“to carry you.” He then apologized for the 
behaviour of Shaikh Sa.tim, which he had 
heard from Tumvu'Nn1, who told me afterwards, 
that he was much difpleafed with it, and would 
not fail to exprefs his difpleafure: he concluded 
with a long harangue on the advantage, which 
the Engh might derive, from fending a fhip 
every year from Bombay to trade with his fub- 
jects, and on the wonderful cheapnefs of their 
commodities, efpecially of their cowries. Ridi- 
culous as this idea might feem, it fhowed an en- 
largement of mind, a defire of promoting the 
intereft of his people, and a fenfe of the benefits 
atifing from trade, which could hardly have . 
been expetted from a petty African chief, and’ 
which, if he had been fovereign of Yemen, 
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might have been expanded into rational projects 
proportioned to the extent of his dominions. 
I anfwered, that 1 was imperfectly acquainted 
with the commerce of India; but that I would 
report the fubftance of his converfation, and 
-would. ever bear teftimony to his noble zeal for 
the good of his country, and to the mildnefs 
with which he. governed it. As I had no in- 
clination to pafs a fecond night in the ifland, I 
requefted leave to return without waiting for 
bearers: he feemed very fincere in prefling me 
to lengthen my vifit, but had too much Arabian 
politenefs to be importunate. We, therefore, 
parted; and, at the requeft of Tumu Ni, who 


-. affured’ me that little time would be loft in 


Showing attention to one of the worthieft men 
in Hinzuan, I made a vilit to the Governor of 
the town, whofe name was MuTEKKA; his 
manners were very pleafing, and he fhowed me 
fome letters from the officers of the Brilhant, 
which appeared to flow warm from the heart, . 
and contained the {trongeft eloge of ‘his courtefly 
and liberality. He infifted on filling my bafket 
with fome of the fineft pomegranates I had ever 
feen ; and I left the town, imprefled with a very 
favourable opinion of the king and his governor. 
When I reafcended the hill, attended by many , 
of the natives, one of them told me in Arabicé, 
that I was going to receive the higheft mark of 
VOL, II. x 
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diftin€tion, that it was in the king’s power to 
fhow me; and he had fcarce ended, when I 
heard the report of a fingle gun: Shatkb Ax 
mtD had faluted me with the whole of his ord- 
nance. I waved my hat, and faid Alar Acher: 
the people fhouted, and I continued my jout- 
ney, not without fear of inconvenience from ex- 
ceflive heat and the fatigue of climbing rocks. 
The walk, however, was not on the whole un- 
pleafant: I fometimes refted in the valleys, and 
forded all the rivulets, which refrefhed me with 
their coolnefs, and fupplied me with exquifite 
water to mix with the juice of my pomegra- 
nates, and occafionally with brandy. We were 
overtaken by fome peafants, who came from the 
hills. by a nearer way, and brought the king’s 
prefent of a cow with her calf, and a fhe-goat 
with two kids: they had apparently been fe- 
le&ted for their beauty, and were brought fafe 
to Bengal. The profpeéts, which had fo greatly 
delighted me the preceding day, had not yet loft 
their charms, though they wanted the recom- 
mendation of novelty: but I muft confefs, that 
the moft delightful obje& in that day’s walk of 
near ten miles was the black. frigate, which I 
difcerned at funfet from a rock near the Prince’s 
. Gardens. Clofe to the town I was met by a 
native, who perceiving me to be weary, opened 
a fine cocoa-nut, which afforded me a delicious 
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draught: he informed mie, that one of his 
countrymen had been punifhed that afternoon - 
for a theft on board the Crocodile, and added, 
that, in his opinion, the punifhment was no lefs 
juift, than the offence was -difgraceful to his 
country. The offender, as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family, who had married 
a daughter of old Atwi'; but, being left alone 
for a moment in the cabin, and feeing a pair of 
blue morocco flippers, could not refift the 
temptation, and concealed them fo ill under his 
gown, that he was detected with the mainer. 
This proves, that no principle of honour is in- 
ftilled by education into the gentry of this 
ifland: even Atwr, when he had obferved, 
that, “in the month of Ramadan, it was not 
** lawful to paint with Azmna or to tell hes,” and 
when I afked, whether both were lawful all the 
reft of the year, anfwered, that “ lies were in- 
“ nocent, if-no man was injured by them.” 
Tumu Nt took his leave, as well fatisfied as my- 
felf with our excurfion: I told him, before his 
mafter, that I transferred alfo to him the dol- 
lars, which were due to me out of the three 
guineas; and that, if ever they fhould part, I 
fhould be very glad to receive him into my fer- 
vice in India. Mr. RoseErts, the matter of the 
fhip, had paffed the day with Szyyad AuMED, 
and had learned from him a few curious cir- 
X 2 
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cumftances concerning the government of Hin- 
‘zuan; which he found to be a monarchy h- 
mited by an ariftocracy. The king, he was 
told, had no power of making war by his own 
authority ; but, if the aflembly of nobles, who 
were from time to time convened by him, re- 
folved on a war with any of the neighbouring 
iflands, they defrayed the charges of it by vo-. 
luntary contributions, in return for which they 
claimed as their own all the booty and captives, — 
that might be taken. The hope of gain or the 
want of flaves is ufually the real motive for 
{uch enterprizes, and oftenfible pretexts .are 
eafily found: at that very time, he underftood, 
they meditated a war, becaufe they wanted 
hands for the following harveft. Their fleet 
confifted of fixteen or feventeen {mall veffels, 
which they manned with about two thoufand 
five hundred iflanders armed with mufkets and 
cutlaffes, or with bows and arrows. Near two 
years before they had poffeffed themfelves of 
two towns in Mayata, which they ftill kept and. 
garrifoned. ‘The ordinary expenfes of the go- 
vernment were defrayed by a tax from two 
hundred villages; but the three principal towns 
were exempt from all taxes, except that they. 
paid annually to the Chief Muftz a fortieth part 
of the value of all their moveable property, and 
from that payment neither the king nor the no~ 
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bles claimed an exemption. The kingly autho- 
rity, by the principles of their conftitution, was 
confidered as elective, though the line of fuc- 
feffion had not in fa& been altered fince the firft 
election of a Sultan. He was informed, thata | 
wandering ras, who had fettled in the ifland, 
had, by his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired 
the rank of a chieftain, and afterwards of a king 
with limited powers; and that he was the 
Grandfather of Shaikh AumMeED: I had been af- 
fured that Queen HatrMau was his Grand~ | 
mother; and, that he was the fxt4 king ; but 
it muft be remarked, that the words edd and 
jeddah in Arabick are ufed for a male and fe- 
male anceftor indefinitely ; and, without a cor- 
rect pedigree of AHMED’s family, which I ex- 
pe&ted to procure but was difappointed, it 
would fcarce be poffible to afcertain the time, 
when his forefather obtained the higheft rank in 
the government. In the year 1600 Captam 
Joun Davis, who wrote an account of his 
voyage, found Maydta governed by a king, and 
Anfuame, or Hinzuan, by a queen, who fhowed: 
him great marks of friendfhip: he anchored be- © 
fore the town of Demos (does he mean Dce- 
moni?) which was as large, he fays, as P/y- 
mouth; and he concludes from the ruins around 
it, that it had once been a place of ftrength and. 
grandeur. I can only fay, that I obferved no 
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{uch ruins. - Fifteen years after, Captain Pey- 
Town and Sir THomMas Roe touched at the Co 
mara iflands, and from their feveral accounts it 
appears, that an old fultanefs then refided in 

Hinzuan, but had a dominion paramount over. 
all the ifles, three of her fons governing Mobile 
in her name: if this be true, SoHAILI and the 
fucceffors of Hai’MAu muft have loft their ine 
fluence over the other iflands; and, by renew- 
ing their dormant claim as it fuits their conve- 
nience, they may always be furnifhed with a 
pretence’ for hoftilities. Five generations of 
eldeft fons would account for an hundred and 
feventy of the years, which have elapfed, fince 
Davis and Peyton found Hinzuan ruled by a 
fultanefs ; and AHMED was of fuch an age, that 
his reign may be reckoned equal to a genera- 
tion: it is probable, on the whole, that Harr’- 
MAH was the widow of the firft Arabian king, 
and that her mofque has been continued in re- 
pair by his defcendants ; fo that we may reafon- 
ably fuppofe two centuries to have pafled, fince 
a fingle 4rab had the courage and addrefs to 
eftablifh in that beautiful ifland a form of go- 
-vernment, which, though bad -enough in itfelf, 
appears.to have been adminiftered with advan- 
tage to.the original inhabitants. We have lately 
heard of civil commotions in Hinzudn, which, 
we may venture to pronounce, were not excited 


NN 
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by any cruelty or violence of AHMED, but were 
probably occafioned by the infolence of an 
oligarchy, naturally hoftile to king and people. 
"Phat the mountains in the Comara iflands con- 
tain diamonds, and the precious metals, which 
are ftudioufly concealed by the policy of the 
feveral governments, may be true, though. I 
have no reafon to believe it, and have only 
heard it afferted without evidence; but I hope, 
that neither an expectation of fuch treafures, 
nor of any other advantage, will ever induce an 
European power to violate the firft principles of 
juftice by affuming the fovereignty of Hinzudn, 
which cannot anfwer a better purpofe than that 
of fupplying our fleets with feafonable refrefh- 
ment ; .and, although the natives have an intereft 
jn receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, if 
we with their attachment to be unfeigned and 
their dealings juft, we muft fet them an exam- 
‘ple of ftrict honefty in the performance of our 
engagements. In truth our nation is rot cor- 
dially loved by the inhabitants of Hinzuan, 
who, as it commonly happens, form a general 
opinion from a few inftances of violence of 
breach of faith, Not many years ago an Euro- 
pean, who had been hofpitably received and li- 
berally fupported at Mat/amudo, behaved rudely 
to a young married woman, who, being of low 


degree, was walking veiled through a ftreet in 
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the evening: her hufband ran to protect her, 
and refented the rudenefs, probably with me- 
naces, poflibly with aétual force; and. the Eu- 
ropean is {aid to have given him a mortal wound 
with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, af- 
ter the fcuffle, from his lodging. This foul 
murder, which the law of nature would have 
juftified the magiftrate in punifhing with death, 
‘was reported to the king, who told the governor 
(I ufe the very words of Atwr’) that “ it would 
be wifer to huth it up.” ALwr mentioned a 
civil cafe of his own, which ought not to be 
concealed. (When he was on the coaft of 
Africa in the dominions of a very favage prince, 
a {mall European veflel was wrecked; and the 
prince not only feized all that could be faved 
from the wreck, but claimed the captain and 
the crew as his. flaves, and treated them with 
ferocious infolence. Atwi aflured me, that, 
when he heard of the accident, he haftened to 
the prince, fell proftrate before him, and by 
tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty; that he fupported 
_ them at his own expenfe, enabled them to build 
another veffel, in which they failed to Hinzuan, 
and departed thence for Europe or India: he 
fhowed .me the Captain’s promiffory notes for 
{ums, which to an 4frican trader muft be a con- 
fiderable objed, but which. were no price for 
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liberty, fafety, and, perhaps, life, which his 
good, though difinterefted, offices had procured. 
I lamented, that, in my fituation, it was wholly 
out of my power to affift ALwi’ in obtaining 
juftice ; but he urged me to deliver an Arabick 
letter from him, enclofing the notes, to the Go- 
vernor General, who, as he faid, knew him 
well; and I complied with his requeft. Since 
it is poffible, that a fubftantial defence may be 
made by the perfon thus accufed of injuftice, I 
will not name either him or the veffel, which | 
he had commanded ; but, if he be living, and if 
this paper fhould fall into his hands, he may be 
induced to refle& how highly it imports our 
national honour, that a people, whom we call 
favage. but who adminifter to our convenience, 
may have no juft caufe to reproach us with a 
violation of our contracts. 


A CONVERSATION 


WITH 
ABRAM, an ABYSSINIAN, 


CONCERNING 


THE CITY OF GWENDER AND THE SOURCES OF THE NILE, 


nY 


THE PRESIDENT. 
Ears 


Havinc been informed, that a native of 
Abyffinia was in Calcutta, who fpoke Arabick 
with tolerable fluency, I fent for and examined 
him attentively on feveral fubjects, with which 
he feemed likely to be acquainted: his anfwers 
were fo fimple and precife, and his whole de- 
meanour fo remote from any fufpicion of falfe- 
hood, that I made a minute of his examination, 
which may not perhaps be unacceptable to the 
Society. Gwender, which BERNIER had long 
- ago pronounced a Capital City, though Lupo.r 
afferted it to be only a Military Station, and 
conjeCtured, that in a few years it would wholly 
difappear, is certainly, according to ABRAM, the 
Metropolis of Abyfinia. He fays, that it is 
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nearly as large and as populous as Mi/r or Ka- | 
- Bera, which he faw on his pilgrimage to ‘feru- _ 
Jalem; that it lies between two broad and deep 
rivers, named Caha and Ancrib, both which 
flow into the Ni/e at the diftance of about fif- 
teen days journey; that all the walls-of the 
houfes are of a red ftone, and the roofs of 
thatch ; that the ftreets are like thofe of Cab 
cutta, but that the ways, by which the king 
pafles, are very fpacious; that the palace, which 
has a plaiftered roof, refembles a fortrefs, and 
ftands in the heart of the City; that the mar-. 
kets of the town abound in pulfe,‘and have alfo 
wheat and barley, but no rice; that fheep and 
goats are in plenty among them, and that the 
inhabitants are extremely fond of milk, cheefe, 
and whey, but that the country people and foldiery 
make no fcruple of drinking the blood and eat- 
ing the raw fleth of an ox, which they cut 
without caring whether he is dead or alive; 
that this favage diet is, however, by no means 
general. Almonds, he fays, and dates are not 
found in his country, but grapes and peaches 
ripen there, and in fome of the diftant provinces, 
efpecially at Carudar, wine is made in’abun- 
dance; but a kind of mead is the common in- 
ebriating liquor of the Abyfinians. The late 
King was Tilca Mahut (the firft of which words 
means root or origin )» and the prefent, his bro~ 
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ther Tila ‘fers. We reprefents the royal 
forces at Gwender as confiderable, and afferts, 
perhaps at random, that near forty thoufand 
horfe are in that ftation ; the troops are armed, 
he fays, with mufkets, lances, bows and arrows, 
cimeters and hangers. ‘The council of ftate 
confifts, by his account, of about forty Minifters, 
to whom almoft all the executive part of go- 
vernment 1s committed. He was once in the 
fervice of a Vazir, in whofe train he went to 
fee the fountains of the Ni/e or bey, ufually 
called A/wey, about eight days’ journey from 
Gwender: he faw three fprings, one of which 
rifes from the ground with a great noife, that 
may be heard at the diftance of five or {fix miles. 
I fhowed him the defcription of the Ni/e by 
Grecory of Ambara, which Lupotr has 
printed in Er4iopick: he both read and ex- 
plained it with great facility; whilft I compared 
his explanation with the Lat verfion, and 
found it perfefly exa@t. He afferted of his 
own accord, that the defcription was conform- 
able to all that he had feen and heard in Ert4z0- 
fia; and, for that reafon, I annex it. When I 
interrogated him on the languages and learning 
of his country, he anfwered, that fix or feven 
tongues at leaft were {poken there; that the 
moft elegant idiom, which the King ufed, was 
the Ambarick ; that the Lthiopick contained, as 
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it is well known, many radézck words; that, — 
befides their facred books, as the prophefy of — 
EnocuH, and others, they had hiftories of .4yf- 
finia and various literary compofitions; that 
their language was taught in fchools and col-~ 
leges, of which there were feveral in the Metro- 
polis. He faid, that no 4by/intan doubted the 
exiftence of the royal prifon called Wahini, 
fituated on a very lofty mountain, in which,the 
fons and daughters of their Kings were con- 
fined ; but that, from the nature of the thing, a — 
particular defcription of it could not be ob- 
tained. ‘* All thefe matters, faid he, are ex- 
“ plained, I fuppofe, in the writings of Ya'ku B, 
“ whom I faw thirteen years ago in Gwender: 
‘he was a phyfician, and had attended the 
“* King’s brother, who was alfo a Vazir, in his 
“‘Jaft illnefs: the prince died; yet the king 
“ loved Ya’Ku B, and, indeed, all the court and 
“ people loved him: the king received him in © 
“his palace as a gueft, fupplied him with every. 
“thing, that he could want; and, when he 
‘** went to fee the fources of the Nz/e and other 
“ curiofities (for he was extremely curioys), he 
“ received every poflible affiftance and accom- 
“ modation from the. royal favour: he under- 
‘< ftood the languages, and wrote and colle@ted | 
“many books, which he carried with him.” 


It was impoffible for me to doubt, efpecially 
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when he defcribed the perfon of Ya'Ku’s, that 
he meant James Brucs, Efq. who travelled 
~ in the drefs of a Syrian phylician, and probably 
afflumed with judgement a name well known in 
Abyfinta: he is ftill revered on Mount Sinai for 
his fagacity in difcovering a fpring, of which 
‘the monaftery was in great need; he was known 
at Fedda by M1 R MowAMMED Hossain, one 
of the moft intelligent Mahommedans in India: 
and I have feen him mentioned with great re- 
gard in a letter from an 4rabian merchant at 
Mokhd. It is probable, that he entered 4éy/inia 
by the way of Mu/uwwa, a town in the poffef- 
fion of the Mufelmans, and returned through 
the defert mentioned by GreEGory in his de- 
{cription of the Ni/e. We may hope, that Mr. 
Bruce will publifh an account of his interefting 
travels, with a verfion of the book of ENocu, 
which no man but himfelf can give us with 
fidelity. By the help of byfinian records, 
great light may be thrown on the hiftory of 
Yemen before the time of MUHAMMED, {ince it 
is generally known, that four Erhiop kings fuc- 
ceflively reigned in that country, having been 
invited over by the natives to oppofe the tyrant 
Duvu’ Nawa’s, and that they were in their 
turn expelled by the arms of the Himyarick 
princes with the aid of ANuSHIRVAN king of | 
Perfia, who did not fail, as it -ufually happens, 
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to keep in fubje@tion the people, whom he had 
confented to relieve. If the annals of this pe- 
riod can be reftored, it muft be through the hif- 
tories of Aby/fina, which will alfo correct the 
many errors of the beft 4fatick writers on the 
Nile, and the countries which its fertilifes. 


ON - 


THE COURSE OF THE NILE. 





‘THE Nik, which the Abyfinians know by the 
names of 4b¢y and Alawy, or the Giant, gufhes 
from feveral fprings at a place, called Sucuz, ly- 
ing on the higheft part of Dengald near Gojjdm, 
to the weft of Bajemdir, and the lake of Dara or 
Wed; into which it runs with fo ftrong and 
rapid a current, that it mixes not with the other 
waters, but rides or fwims, as it were, above 
them. 

All the rains, that fall in 4dy/inia and de- 
{cend in torrents from the hills, all ftreams and 
rivers, {mall and great, except the Handzé, 
‘which wafhes the plains of Hengér, and the Ha- 
wafb which flows by Dewdr and Fetgar, are 
collected by this king of waters, and, like vaf- 
fals, attend his march: thus enforced he rufhes, 
like a hero exulting in his ftrength, and haftens 
to fertilife the land of Egypt, on which no rain 
falls. We muft except alfo thofe Etdzopean rig © 
vers, which rife in countries bordering on the 
ocean, as the kingdoms of Cambat, Guray, 
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Wafy, Nartyah, Gafy, Wej, and Zinjiro, whofe 
waters are difembogued into the fea. 

When the 4/awy has pafled the Lake, it pro- 
ceeds bétween Goydm and Bayemdir, and, leav- 
ing them to the weft and eaft, purfues a direct 
courfe towards Amhara, the fkirts of which it 
bathes, and then turns again to the weft, touch- 
ing the borders of W’a/aka; whence it rolls 
along Mugar and Shawa?, and, pafling Bazawd 
and Gonga, defcends into the lowlands of Shan- 
ia, the country of the Blacks: thus it forms a 
fort of {piral round the province of Goyam, 
which it keeps for the moft part on its right. 

Here it bends a little to the eaft, from which 
quarter, before it reaclies the diftri€ts of Sennar, 
it receives two large rivers, one called Tacazzy, 
which runs from Yegri, and the other, Gwangue, 
which comes from Dembeia. 

After it has vifited Senndr, it wathes the land 
of Dongola, and proceeds thence to Nudia, where 
it again turns eaftward, and reaches a country 
named brim, where no veffels can be navi- 
gated, by reafon of the rocks and crags, which 
obftrucét the channel. The inhabitants of Sez- 
nér and Nubia may conftantly drink of its 
water, which lies to the eaft of them like a 
ftrong bulwark ; but the merchants of Ay/inta, 
who travel to Eyypt, leave the Ni/e on their 
right, as foon as they have pafled Nudia, and 
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are obliged to traverfe a defert of fand and gra- 
vel, in which for fifteen days they find neither 
wood nor water; they meet it again in the 
country of Reif or Upper Egypt, where they 
find boats on the river, or ride on its banks, re- 
frefhing themfelves with its falutary ftreams. 

~ It is-afferted by fome travellers, that, when 
the Alawy has pafled Sennar and Dongold, but 
before it enters Nudia, it divides itfelf; that the 
great body of water flows entire into Egypt, 
where the fmaller branch (the Niger) runs 
weftward, not fo as to reach Barbary, but to-= 
wards the country of 4/wéh, whence it rufhes 
into the great fea. The truth of this fact I have 
verified, partly by my own obfervation, and 
partly by my inquiries among intelligent men ; 
whofe anfwers feemed the more credible, be- 
caufe, if fo prodigious a mafs of water were to 
roll over Egypt with all its wintry increafe, not 
the land only, but the houfes, and towns, of the 
Egyptians mult be overflowed. 


ON 
THE INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 


BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 
‘iim 


Ir evidence be required to prove that chefs was 
invented by the Hindus, we may be fatisfied 

-with the teftimony of the Perfans; who, though - 
. as,much inclined as other nations to appropriate - 
the ingenious inventions of a foreign people, 
unanimoufly agree, that the game was imported 
from the weft of India, together with the charm- 
ing fables of VisHNusARMAN, in the fixth 
century of our era: it feems to have been im- 
memorially known in Hinduflan by the name 
of Chaturanga, that is, the four anga’s, or mem- 
bers, of an army, which are faid in the Amara- 
cofba to be haflyas warat’ hapaddtam, or elephants, 
horfes, chariots, and foot-foldiers; and, in this 
fenfe, the word is frequently ufed by Epick 
poets in their defcriptions of real armies. By a 
natural corruption of the pure San/crit word, it 
was changed by the old Perfans into Chatrang, 
but the rads, who foon after took poffeffion of 
their country, had neither the initial nor final 
Y 2 
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letter of that word in their alphabet, and confe- 
quently altered it further into S4atranj, which 
found its way prefently into the modern Per- 
fian, and at length into the diale@s of India, 
where the true derivation of the name is known 
only to the learned: thus has a very fignificant 
word in the facred language of the Brébmans 
been transformed by fucceflive changes into 
axedrez, fcacchi, échecs, chefs, and, by a whimfi- 
cal concurrence of circumftances, given birth to 
the Engh/h work check, and even a name to the 
Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
fimplicity and extreme perfection of the game, 
as it is commonly played in Europe and Afa, 
‘convince me, that it was invented by one effort 
of fome great genius; not completed by gradual 
improvements, but formed, to ufe the phrafe of 
Itahtan criticks, by the firft intention; yet of this 
{imple game, fo exquifitely contrived, and fo 
certainly invented in India, I cannot find any 
account in the claffical writings of the Brah- 
mans. It is, indeed, confidently aflerted, that 
Sanferit books on Chefs exift in this country, 
and, if they can be procured at Bandres, they 
will affuredly be fent to us: at prefent I can 
only exhibit a defcription of a very ancient Jn-~ 
dian game of the fame kind; but more complex, 
and, in my opinion, more modern, than the 


fimple Chefs of the Perfans, This game is 
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alfo called Chaturanga, but more frequently 
Chatiraji, or the four Kings, fince it is played 
by four perfons reprefenting as many princes, 
two allied armies combating on each fide: the. 
defcription is taken from the Bhawt/hya Purdn, 
in which YUDHISHT’HIR is reprefented con- 
verfing with Vyasa, who explains at the 
king’s requeft the form of the fiGtitious warfare 
and the principal rules of it: ‘‘ having marked 
“* exgbt {quares on all fides, fays the Sage, place 
“the red army to the eaft, the green to the 
** fouth, the ye//ow to the weft, and the 4/ack to 
“ the north: let the e/ephant ftand on the left of 
“the 4g; next to him, the 4orfe; then, the 
“ oat; and, before them all, four foot-/oldiers ; 
* but the doa¢ muft be placed in the angle of 
“ the board.” From this paflage it clearly ap- 
pears, that an army, with its four amga’s, muft 
be placed on each fide of the board, fince an 
elephant could not ftand, in any other pofition, 
on the /e/t hand of each ding; and RApDHA- 
CANT informed me, that the board confifted, 
like ours, of /ixty-four {quares, half of them 
occupied by the forces, and half, vacant: he 
added, that this game is mentioned in the oldeft 
' law-books, and that it was invented by the wife 
ef Ra’van, king of Lanca, in order to amufe 
him with an image of war, while his metropolis 
was clofely befieged by Rama in the fecond 
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age of the world. He had not heard the ftory 
told by Firpausr near the clofe of the Shas- 
nédmab, and it was probably carried into Perfa 
from Cadnyacuvja by Borzu, the favourite phy- 
Jfician, thence called Vardvapriya, of the great 
ANU SHIRAVAN; but he faid, that the Brah- 
mans of Gaur, or Bengal, were once celebrated 
for fuperior fkill in the game, and that his fa~ 
ther, together with his fpiritual preceptor Ja- 
GANNA’T’H, now living at Tribénz, had in- 
ftruéted two young Brdébmans in all the rules of 
it, and had fent them to ‘fayanagar at the re- 
queft of the late Rad, who had liberally re- 
warded them. <A /hip, or boat, is fubftituted, 
we fee, in this complex game for the raz’4, or 
armed chariot, which the Benzga/j/e pronounce 
rot’h, and which the Perfans changed into roké, 
whence came the rook of fome European nations ; 
as the vierge and fol of the Frencé are fuppofed 
‘to be corruptions of ferz and. f/, the prime mi- 
nifter and elephant of the Perjans and Arabs: 
it were vain to feek an etymology of the word 
rook in the modern Perfian language; for, in 
all the paflages extracted from Fixpausr and 
Ja‘M1, where vod is conceived to mean a ero, 
or a fabulous bird, it fignifies, I believe, no more 
than a cheek or a face; as in the following de- 
{cription of a proceflion in Egypt: “ whena 
“ thoufand youths, like cyprefles, box-trees, and 
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* firs, with locks as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and 
“ bofoms as delicate, as lilies of the valley, were - 
“ marching gracefully along, thou would{t have 
«« faid, that the new fpring was turning his face 
“ (not, as Hype tranflates the words, carried on — 
“ rokbs) from ftation to ftation;” and, as to 
the battle of the duwazdeh rokh, which D’HEr- 
BELOT fuppofes to mean douze preux chevahers, 
I am ftrongly inclined to think, that the phrafe 
only fignifies a combat of twelve perfons face to 
face, or fix ona fide. I cannot agree with my 
friend RADHA'CANT, that a fhip is properly 
introduced in this imaginary warfare inftead of 
a chariot, in which the old Indian warriours 
conftantly fought; for, though the &mg might 
be fuppofed to fit in a car, fo that the four 
anga’s would be complete, and though it may 
often be neceffary in a real campaign to pafs 
rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on the 
Indian, as it is on the Chinefe, chefs-board, and 
the intermixture of {hips with horfes, elephants, 
and infantry embattled on a plain, is an ab- 
furdity not to be defended. The ufe of dice 
may, perhaps, be juftified in a reprefentation of 
war, in which fortune has unqueftionably a 
_ great fhare, but it feems to exclude chefs from - 
the rank, which has been affigned to it, among 
the {ciences,-and to give the game before us the 
appearance of whi/f, except that pieces are ufed 
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openly, inftead of cards which are held con- 
cealed: neverthelefs we find, that the moves in 
the game defcribed by Vyasa were to a*cer- 
tain degree regulated by chance; for he proceeds 
to tell his royal pupil, that, “ if cangue be 
* thrown, the dmg or a pawn muft be moved; 
“if guatre, the elephant ; if trois, the borfe; and 
“if deux, the boat.” 7 

He then proceeds to the moves; “ the dmg 
“ paffes freely on all fides but over-one fquare 
“ only ; and with the fame limitation, the pawn 
«* moves, but he advances ftraight forward, and 
“kills his enemy throygh an angle; the ele- 
“‘ phant marches in all dire€tions, as far as his 
“‘ driver pleafes ; the 4orfe runs obliquely, tra- 
“ verfing three fquares; and the /bip goes over 
two fquares diagonally.” The elephant, we 
find; has the powers of our gucen, as we are 
pleafed to call the muniffer, or general, of the 
Perfians, and the /bip has the motion of the 
piece, to which we give the unaccountable ap+ 
pellation of 4z/hop, but with a reftriction, which 
ynutt greatly leffen his value. 

The bard next exhibits a few general rules 
and fuperficial dire€tions for the conduét of the 
game; the pawns and the /bzp both kill and 
«“ may be voluntarily killed; while the dng, the 
‘s elephant, and the Jorfe may flay the foe, but 
* cannot expofe themfelves to be flain. Leg 
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‘¢ each player preferve his own forces with ex- 
** treme care, fecuring his king above all, and 
“ not facrificing a fuperior, to keep an inferior, 
‘ piece.” Here the commentator on the Purdn 
obferves, that, the 4o7fe, who has the choice of 
eight moves from any central pofition, muft be 
preferred to the /27, who has only the choice 
of four; but this argument would not have © 
equal weight in the common game, where the 
bifhop and tower command a whole line, and 
where a knight is always of lefs value than a 
tower in action, or the bifhop of that fide on 
which the attack is begun. ‘“ It is by the over- 
“ bearing power of the e/epbant, that the king 
“fights boldly ; let the whole army, therefore, 
“ be abandoned, in order to fecure the e/ephant : 
*‘ the king muft never place one elephant before 
‘“‘ another, according to the rule of GoTAMA, 
* unlefs he be compelled by want of room, for 
* he would thus commit a dangerous fault; 
“and, if he can flay one of two hoftile ele- 
‘* phants, he muft deftroy that on his left hand.” 
The laft rule is extremely obfcure; but, as Go 
TAMA was an illuftrious lawyer and philofo- 
pher, he would not have condefcended to leave 
directions for the game of Chaturanga, if it had 
not been held in great eftimation by the ancient 
fages of India. 

All that remains of the solic which wag 
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copied for me by Ra’DHACANT and explained 
by him, relates to the feveral modes, in which a 
partial fuccefs or complete victory may be ob- 
tained by any one of the four players; for we 
fhall fee, that, as if a difpute had arifen be- 
tween two allies, one of the kings may affume 
the command of all the forces, and aim at fepa- 
rate conqueft. “ Firft, when any one king has 
“ placed himfelf on the fquare of another king, 
“ which advantage is called Sinhafana, or the 
“ throne, he wins a ftake; which is doubled, if 
“he kill the adverfe monarch, when he feizes 
“his place; and, if he can feat himfelf on the 
** throne of his ally, he takes the command of 
“the whole army.” Secondly; “ if he can oc- 
‘“cupy fucceffively the thrones of all three 
“ princes, he obtains the victory, which is 
“ named Chaturdji, and, the ftake is doubled, if 
‘he kill the laft of the three, juft before he 
© takes poffeffion of his throne; but, if he kill 
‘him on his throne, the ftake is quadrupled.” 
‘Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a real 
‘warfare, a king may be confidered as victorious, 
when-he feizes the metropolis of his adverfary; 
but, if he can deftroy his foe, he difplays greater 
herotfm, and relieves his people from any fur- 
ther folicitude. Both in gaining the Sinbdfana 
- “and the Chaturajz, fays Vyasa, the king 
“ muft be fupported by the e/ephants or by all 
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<< the forces united.” Thirdly; ‘‘ When one 
*¢ player has his own king on the board, but 
“the king of his partner has been taken, he 
“¢ may replace his captive ally, if he can feize 
“‘ both the adverfe kings; or, if he cannot ef- 
“© fect their capture, he may exchange his king 
“<< for one of them, againft the general rule, and 
**.thus redeem the allied prince, who will fup- 
“ ply his place.” This advantage has the name 
of Nripacrifbt'a, or recovered by the king; and 
the Naucacrifbta feems to be analogous to it, 
but confined to the cafe of /h:ps. Fourthly; 
‘“‘ If a pawn can march to any {quare on the op~ 
“‘ pofite extremity of the board, except that of 
‘“‘the king, or that of the fhip, he affumes 
‘‘ whatever power belonged to that fquare; and 
* this promotion is called S4at'pada, or the fix 
“ firides.”’ Here we find the rule, with a fin- 
gular exception, concerning the advancement of 
pawns, which often occafions a moft interefting 
{ftruggle at our common chefs, and which has 
furnifhed the poets and moralifts of Arabia and 
Perfia with many lively reflefions on human 
life. It appears, that ‘* this privilege of Shat’- 
‘“‘ pada was not allowable, in the opinion of 
** Go TAMA, when a player had three pawns on 
‘the board; but, when only one pawn and 
*“ one fhip remained, the pawn might advance 
«even to the fquare of a king ora fhip, and 
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“ affume the power of either.” Fifthly ; “ Ac- 
“cording to the Récfha/a’s, or giants (that is, 
“the people of Lanca, where the game was in- 
“‘ vented), there could be neither victory nor 
“ defeat, if a king were left on the plain with- 
“ out force ; a fituation which they named Cd- 
“ cacafht’ba.” Sixthly ; “ If three fhips hap- 
“pen to meet, and the fourth fhip can be 
“ brought up to them in the remaining angle, 
“this has the name of Vribannauca; and the 
“ player of the fourth feizes all the others.” 
Two or three of the remaining couplets are fo 
dark, either from an error in the manufcript or _ 
‘from the antiquity of the language, that I could 
not underftand the Pandit’s explanation of 
them, and fufpe& that they gave even him 
very indiftin@ ideas; but it would be eafy, 
if it were worth while, to play at the game by 
the preceding rules ; and a little practice would, 
perhaps, make the whole intelligible. One cir- 

-cumftance, in this extraé& from the Puran, 
feems very furprizing: all games of hazard are 
pofitively forbidden by Menu, yet the game of 
Chaturanga, in which dice are ufed, is taught 
by the preat Vyasa himfelf, whofe lawtracd 
appears with that of GoTAmMa among the 
eighteen books, which form the Dbermafaftra; 
but, as Ra’pua’ca'nT and his preceptor Ja- 
GANNA T’H are both employed by government 
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in compiling a Digeft of Indian laws, and as 
both of them, efpecially the venerable Sage of 
Tribéni, underftand the game, they are able, I 
prefume, to aflign reafons, why it fhould have 
been excepted from the general prohibition, and 
even openly taught by ancient and modern 
Brébmans. 


AN 


INDIAN GRANT OF LAND 
IN Y.C. 1018, 


LITERALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


AS EXPLAINED BY 
- RAMALO'CHAN PANDIT, communicated by GENERAL CARNAC, 
SELES 
O’M. Vicrory anp Evevation! 
STANZAS. 
May He, who in all affairs claims precedence 


in adoration; may that Ganandyaca, averting 
calamity, preferve you from danger ! 


2. May that Siva conftantly preferve you, 
on whofe head fhines (Ganca’) the daughter 
of JauNnu refembling-the-pure-crefcent-rifing- 
from-the-fummit-of-SuMERuU! (a compound. 
word of fixteen fyllables ). 


3. May that.God, the caufe of fuccefs, the 
caufe of felicity, who keeps, placed even by 
himfelf on his forehead a fection of the-moon- 
with-cool-beams, drawn-in-the -form-of-a -line- 
refembling-that-in-the-infinitely-bright {pike-of- 
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a-frefh-blown -Cétaca (who is) adorned-with-a- 
grove-of-thick-red locks-tied-with-the-Prince-of- 
Serpents, be always prefent and favourable to 
you! 


4. The fon of JimutTace tu ever affec- 
tionate, named JIMUTAVA HANA, who, furely, 
preferved (the Serpent) Sanc’HACHU'D'A from 
Garuda (the Eagle of VisHNnu), was famed in 
the three worlds, having neglected his own 
body, as if it had been grafs, for the fake of 
others. 


5. (Two couplets in rhyme.) In his family 
‘was a monarch (named) CAPARDIN (or, with 
thick hair, a title of Mana’DEVA), chief of the 
race of SrLa RA, reprefling the infolence of 
his foes; and from him came a fon, named 
PuLAs ACTI, equal in encreafing glory to the 
fun’s bright circle. 


6. When that fon of CAPARDIN was a new- 
born infant, through fear of him, homage was 
paid by all his collected enemies, with water 
held aloft in their hands, to the delight of his 
realm. 


7. From him came a fon, the only warriour 
on earth, named SRIVAPPUVANNA, a Hero 
_ in the theatre of battle. 


8. His fon, called Sar Juanysua, was highly 
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celebrated, and the preferver of Ais country : he 
afterwards became the Sovereign of Gégui: he 
had a beautiful form. 


g. From him came a fon, whofe-renown-was- 
far-extented-and-who-confounded-the-mind-with 
his-wonderful-acts, the fortunate Bajyapa 
Deva: he was a monarch, a gem in-the-dia- 
dem -of-the-world’s-cireumference ; who ufed 
only the forcible weapon of his two arms readily 
on the plain of combat; and in whofe bofom 
the Fortune of Kings herielf amoroufly played, 
as in the bofom of the foe of Mura (or Visunv). 


to, Like Jayanta, jon to the foe of 
Varitta (or InpRa), like SHanmuc’HaA (of 
Cartice ya) fon to Pura’ri (or MAHADEVA) 
then {prang from him a fortunate fon, with a 
true heart, invincible ; 


11. Who in liberality was CArna before 
our eyes, in truth even YUDHISHTHIRA, in glory 
a blazing Sun, and the rod of Ca La (or YAMA, 
judge of the infernal regions) to his enemies ; 

12. By whom the great counfellots, who 
were under his protection, and others near /zni, 
are preferved in this world: he is a conqueror, 
named with propriety SARANA'GATA VaAjRA« 
PANJARADEVA. | 


13. By whom when this world was over- 


- 
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fhadowed with-continual-prefents-of-gold, for 
_ his liberality he was named JAGADARTHI (or 
Enriching the World) in the midft of the three 
regions of the univerfe. 


14. Thofe Kings affuredly, whoever they 
may be, who are endued with minds capable of 
ruling their refpeCtive dominions, praife him for 
the greatnefs of his veracity, generofity, and 
valour ; ad. to thofe princes, who are deprived 
of their domains, and feek his protection, he al- 
lots a firm fettlement: may he, the Grandfa- 
ther of the Ra‘ya, be victorious! 4e zs the fpi- 
ritual guide of 4zs counfellors, and they are his 
pupils. Yet farther. 


15. He, by whom the title of Go'mma’ya 
was conferred on a4 perfon who attained the ob- 
ject of his defire; by whom the realm, fhaken 
by a man named E’yapaDE VA, was even made 
firm, and by whom, being the prince of Mama- 
lambuva (1 fuppofe, Mambéz, or Bombay) fecu- 
rity from fear was given to me broken with 
affiiéiion; He was the King, named Sri’ Virv- 
DANCA: how can he be otherwife painted? 
Here fix fyllables are effaced in one of the Grants; 
and this verfe is not in the other. 


_ 16. His fon was named BajJADADEVA, a 

gem on the forehead of monarchs, eminently 

fkilled in morality; whofe deep thoyghts all 
VOL, IT. Z 
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the people, clad in horrid armour, praife even, 
to this day. 


17. Then was born his brother the prince 
ARICESARI (a lion among his foes), the beft of 
good men; who, by overthrowing the ftrong 
mountain of his proud enemies, did the act of 
a thunder-bolt; having formed great defigns 
even in his childhood, and having feen the Lord 
of the Moon (Maua’veva) fanding before 
him, he marched by his father’s order, attended 
by his troops, and by valour fubdued the 
world. 


Yet more—————_——-—__. 


18. Having raifed up his flain foe on his 
fharp {word, he fo afflicted the women in the 
hoftile palaces, that their forelocks fell difore 
dered, their garlands of bright flowers dropped 
from their necks on the vafes of their breafts, 
and the black lIuftre of their eyes difappeared. 


19. A warriur, the plant of whofe fame 
grows up over the temple of BRAuMaA’s Egg 
(the univerfe), from-the repeated-watering-of-it- 
with-the-drops -that -fell-from -the-eyes -of -the- 
wives-of-his-flaughtered-foe. 


Afterwards by the multitude of his innate 
virtues (then follows a compound word of an hun- 
dred and fifty-two fyllables) the-fortunate-ARi- 
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CE'sARI-DE VARA J A-Lord-of - the- great-circle- 
adorned-with-all-the-company-of- princes-with~ 
VAJRAPANJ AR A-of-whom-men -feek -the-pro- 
tectien-an-elephant’s-hook- in -the- forehead -of, 
the-world-pleafed-with - encreafing - vice - a-Fla- 
mingo-bird-in-the- pool - decked - with-flowers- 
like-thofe-of-paradife-and - with- A pity A- PAN- 
pit A-chief - of - the - diftri@ts - of - the - world- 
through-the-liberality-of-the-lord-of-the-Weft- | 
ern-Sea-holder-of-innate-k nowledge-who-bears~ 
a-golden-eagle-on-his-ftandard -defcended-from- 
the-ftock-of Jimu’TAVAHAN 4«-king-of-the-race 
of-S/éra-Sovereign-of-the-City-of - Tagara-Su- 
preme-ruler-of-exalted - counfellors - affembled- 
when-extended-fame-had-been-attained (the mo- 
narch thus defcribed) governs-the-whole. region- 
of-Concana-confifting-of - fourteen - hundred -vil- 
lages-with-cities-and-other-places-comprehended 
in-many-diftriGs-acquired-by-his-arm. Thus 
he fupports the burden of thought concerning 
this domain. The Chief-Minifter S'r1’ Va'sa- 
PALYA and the very-religioufly-purified Sri 
VARDHIYAPAIY4 being at this time prefent, 
he, the fortunate ARICESARIDE VARA JA, Sove- 
reign of the great circle, thus addr-ffes even all 
who inhabit-the-city-Srir STHANACA (or the 
Manfion of LacsuM’!), his -own - kinfmen-and- 
others - there - aflembled, princes - counfellors - 
priefts-minifters-fuperiors-inferiors-Lubjedt-to-his 
Z2 
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commands,’ alfo the-lords-of diftriéts,-the-Go- 
vernors-of-towns-chiefs - of-villages-the-mafters- 
of-families-employed-or-unemployed-fervants-of 
the-King-and-4zs-countrymen. Thus he greets 
all-the-holy-men-and-others -inhabitirig-the-city- 
of Hanyamana :. reverence be to you, as it is be- 
coming, with «all the marks of refpect, faluta- 
ae and praifet 


STANZA. 


~ Wealth is inconftant ; youth, deftroyed in an 
inftant ; and: life, placed between the teeth of 
CriTaNTA (or YAMA before mentioned). 

- Neverthelefs neglect is /hown to the felicity 
of ‘departed anceftors. Oh! how aftonifhing 
are the efforts of men! 

And thus.—Youth is publickly ihe 
by-the-giantefs Old-~Age admitted-into-its-inner 
manfion ; and the bodily -frame -is-equally - ob- 
noxious-to-thé-aflault-of-death -of-age-and-the- 
mifery -born-with-man-of-feparation-between- 
united-friends-like-falling-from-heaven-into-the- 
lower regions: riches and life are two things 
more-moveable-than-a-drop-of water-trembling- 
on-the-leaf-of-a-lotos-fhaken -by-the -wind; and 
the world is like-the-firft delicate -foliage -of-a- 
plantain-tree. Confidering this in fecret with 
a firm difpaffionate underftanding, and alfo the 
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fruit of liberal donations mentioned dy the wife, 
I called to mind thefe 


STANZAS. 


1. In the Satya, Tréta, and. Dwaper Ages, 
great piety was celebrated: but in this Cahyuga 
the Munz’s have nothing to commend but libe- 
rality. 

2. Not fo productive of fruit is learning, not 
{fo productive is piety, as liberality, fay the Mu- 
mis, in this Cat Age. - And, thus was it faid by 
the Divine Vyasa: 


3- Gold was the firft offspring of Fire; the 
Earth zs the daughter of VisHNu, and kine are 
the children of the Sun: the three worlds, ¢4ere- 
fore, are affuredly given by him, who makes a 
gift of Gold, Earth, and Cattle. 


4. Our deceafed fathers clap their hands, our 
Grandfathers exult: /aymmg, “ a donor of land 


“is born in our family: he will redeem us.” 


5. A donation of land to good perfons, for 
holy pilgrimages, and on the (five) folemn days 
of the moon, is the mean of paffing over the 
deep boundlefs ocean of the world. 


6. White parafols, and elephants mad with 
pride (the zn/ignia of royalty) are the flowers of 
a grant of land: the, fruit 7s INDRA in heaven. 
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Thus, confirming the declarations of the-an~ 
cient- Muni’ s-learned-in-the-diftinétion -between~ 
juftice-and-injuftice, for the fake of benefit to 
my mother, my father, and myfelf, on the fif- 
teenth of the bright moon of Cértica, in the 
middle of the year Pingala (perhaps of the Ser- 
pent), when nine hundred and forty years, fave 
one, are reckoned as paft from the time of King 
S aca, or, in figures, the year 939, of the 
bright moon of Cartica 15 (that is 1708—939 
= 769 years ago from Y. C. 1787. The moon 
being then full and eclipfed, I having bathed in 
the oppofite fea refembling - the-girdles-round- 
the-waift-of-the-female - Earth, tinged - with-a- 
variety-of-rays-like-many - exceedingly - bright- 
rubies, - pearls - and - other - gems, with - water- 
whofe-mud-was-become-mufk-through-the-fre~ 
quent-bathing-of-the-fragrant-bofom-of-beauti- 
-ful-Goddeffes-rifing-up-after-having - dived -in- 
it ;-and having offered to the fun, the divine 
luminary, the-gem-of-one-circle-of-heaven, eye- 
of-the-three-worlds, Lord of-the Lotos, a difh 
embellifhed-with-flowers-of-various-forts (this 
difh is filled with the plant Dardééa, rice in the 
hufk, different flowers, and fandal) have granted 
to him, who has viewed the preceptor of the 
Gods and of Demons, who has adored the So- 
vereign Deity the - hufband-of-Amsica’ (or 
Durca), has facrificed - caufed-others-to-facri- 
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fice,-has read-caufed - others - to-read -and -has- 
performed-the-reft-of-the-fix (Sacerdotal) func- 
tions ; who-is-eminently-fkilled-in -the-whole- 
bufinefs-of-performing-facrifices, who-has-held- 
up the-root-and-ftalk-of-the-facred-lotos ; who- 
inhabits-the-city-Sri Sr’HANACA (or abode of 
Fortune), defcended from JAMADAGNI; who- 
performs-due - rites- in -the-holy-ftream ; who- 
diftin@ly- knows - the- myfterious - branches (of — 
the Vedas), the domeftick prieft, the reader, Sri 
TIcCAPAIYA, fon of Sri CHCH’HINTAPAIYA 
the aftronomer, for-the - purpofe - of-{acrificing- 
caufing-others-to-facrifice-reading-caufing-others 
to-read-and-difcharging-the-reft-of-the-fix- (Sa- 
cerdotal-) duties, of performing-the (daily fer- 
vice of ) Vazswadéva with offerings of rice, 
milk, and materials of facrifice, and-of-com- 
pleting-with-due-folemnity the facrifice-of-fire- - 
of doing-fuch-acts-as-muft-continually-be-done, 
and fuch-as-muft-occafionally-be-performed, of 
paying-due-honours to guefts and ftrangers, and- 
of-fupporting his-own- family, the village of 
Chavinara-ftanding-at-the-extremity of-the-ter- 
ritory of Vat/araja, and the boundaries of which 
are, to the Eaft the village of Puagamba and a 
water-fall-from a mountain; to the South the | 
villages of Négdmbd and Milddéngarica; tothe 
Welt the river Sdmbarapallica ; to the North 
the villages of Sdmbive and Cét'tydlaca; and be- 
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fides this the full (d:fr:é) of Iocabale Pallca, 
the boundaries of which are to the Eaft Sida- 
bali; to the South the river Mor’hala; to the 
Welt Cacadéva, Hallapalhca, and Badaviraca ; 
to the North Talévali Pallica; and alfo the 
Village of Aulaciyd, the boundaries of which 
(are) to the Eaft Taddga; to the South Govint ; 
to the Weft C4arica, to the North Cahbalaya- 
choli: (that land) thus furveyed-on-the-four- 
quarters-and limited to-its-proper- bounds, with- 
its-herbage- wood-and-water, and with-power-of 
punifhing -for-the-ten-crimes, except that before 
given as the portion of Déva, or of Brahma, I 
have-hereby releafed, and limited-by-the - dura- 
tion-of-the-fun-the - moon-and - mountains, con- 
firmed with-the-ceremony-of adoration, with a 
copious effufion of water and with the higheft 
acts-of-worfhip ; and the fame land {hall be en- 
joyed by his lineal-and-collateral-heirs, or caufed- 
to-be-enjoyed, nor fhall difturbance be given by 
any perfon whatever: fince it is thus declared 
by great Muna’s. 


STANZAS. 


1. The Earth is enjoyed by many kings, by 
SAGAR, and by others: to whomfoever the foil 
at any time belongs, to him at that time belong 
the fruits of it. 


2. A {peedy gift is attended with no fatigue ; 
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a continued fupport, with great trouble: there- 
fore, even the Ri/hi’s declare, that a continuance 
of fupport is better than a fingle gift. 


3. Exalted Emperors of good difpofitions 
have given land, as Ra’MABHADRA advifes, 
again and again: this is the true bridge of juf- 
tice for fovereigns: from time to time (O kings) 


that bridge muft be repaired by you. 


4. Thofe poffeffions here below, which have 
been granted in former times by fovereigns, 
given for-the-fake of-religion-increafe-of-wealth-~ 
or-of-fame, are exactly equal to flowers, which - 
have been offered to a Deity: what good man 
would refume /uch gifts ? 


Thus, confirming the precepts of ancient 
Munr’s, all future kings muft gather the fruit-of- 
obferving-religious-duties ; and let not the ftain- 
of-the-crime-of-deftroying-this-grant be borne 
henceforth by any-one: fince, whatever prince, 
being fupplicated, fhall, through avarice, having~ 
his - mind-wholly-furrounded-with -the- gloom- 
of - ignorance - contemptuoully - difmifs - the-in- 
jured-fuppliant, He, being guilty of five great 
and five {mall crimes, fhall long in darknefs in- 
habit Raurava, Mabaraurava, Andba, Tamifra, 
and the other places of punifhment. And thus 
it is declared by the divine Vya'sa;: 
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THE STAFF OF: FFRUZ SHAH. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE caNscntt 
AS EXPLAINED BY. RADHA (CANTA SARMAN. 


- 3Y¥ 


THE.PRESIDENT.. 





ON a very fingular monument near Desi, an 
outline of which is here exhibited, and which . 
the natives call the Staff of Fi’ru’z SHAH, are 
feveral old Infcriptions partly in ancient Nagarz 
letters, and partly in a character yet unknown ; 
and Lieutenant Colonel Poiier, having pro- 
cured exact impreffions of them, prefents the 
Society with an accurate copy of all the infcrip- 
tions. Five of them are in San/crit, and, for 
the moft part, intelligible; but it will require - 
great attention and leifure to decypher the 
others: if the language be San/crit, the powers 
of the unknown letters may perhaps hereafter 
be difcovered by the ufual mode of decypher- 
ing; and that mode, carefully applied even at 
firft, may lead to a difcovery of the language. 
In the mean time a literal verfion of the legible 
infcriptions is laid before you: they are on the 
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whole fuficently clear, but the fenfe of one or 
two paflages 1s at: en inexplicable... 
I. 

The fir{t, on the Bogda Gde of the pillar, 
is perfectly detached from _the reft: it is about 
feventeen feet from the bafe, and two feet higher 
than the other infcriptions. 4 


‘ 


is, be OM. 

In the year’ 1240, on’ the firft day of the 

Bright half of the month Va:/ac’h (a monu- 

ment), of the Fortunate-Vi'saLa-peva-fon 

of the-Fortunate-Amitia De’ MAGE ngr or Sa- 
cambhari. | 5 : 


ek ee Lk 
i 


: dl, 

The next, which is engraved as a fpecimen of 
the chara¢ter, confifts of two ftanzas in four 
lines; but each hemiftich is imperfe&t at the 
end, the two firft wanting /even, and the two 
laft five, fyllables: the word Sdcambbar? in the 
former infcription enables us to fupply the clofe 
of the third hemiftich. 


OM. 

As far as Vindbya, as far as Himédri (the 
mountain of Snow), he was not deficient in ce- 
lebrity....... making Arydverta (the Land 
of Virtue, or India), even once more what its 
name fignifies........ He having departed, 
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PRATIVA'HAMANA TILACA (is) king of Sa- 
cambhari: (Sacawe only. remains on the monu- 
ment) by us (the region between) Himawat and 
Vindbya has been made tributary. | 

In the year from Sr? VicRAMADITYA 123, 
in the Bright half of the month Vaiféc’h..... 


at that time the Réaputra Sri SALLACA was — 


Prime Minifter. 

The fecond ftanza, fupplied partly from the 
laft infcription, and partly by conjecture, will 
run thus: | | 

uritté fa prativabamana tilacah s'acaybhartbhitpatih 
_ afmabhib caradare vyadbayi himawadvindbystavimand alam. 

The date 123 is here perfe@ly clear; at leaft 
it is clear, that only ¢hree figures are -written, 
without even room for a cipher after them ; 
_ whence we may guefs, that the double cizce in 
the former in{cription was only an ornament, or 
the neutral termination am; if fo, the date of 
both is the year of Curist  /ixty-feven ; but, if 
the double circle be a Zero, the monument of 
~Vrsara De'va is as modern as the year 1174 
or nineteen years before the conqueft of Debi 
by SHIHA’BU DDI'N. 


III. and IV. 
The two next infcriptions were in the fame 
words, but the ftanzas, which in the fourth are 
extremely mutilated, are tolerably perfea& in the 


ca (a ena lengeg halen ci 
adie TAM SAT GAARA | 
meg daemahaasea 
Sa eons? ger (Ge (Saraqgon 
aarehlaa m arnve wax 
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third, wanting only a few fyllables at the begin-. 
ning of the hemiftichs : - 
yak cfhhivéfha praharta nripatifhu vinamatcandharéfhu prafannah 
~—vah sambi purindrah jagati yijayaté vifala cfhonipalah — 
.. da fajnya éfha vijayi fantanajanatmajah 
- . punan chhemaftu bruvatamudyégas inyanmanah | 
He, who is refentful to kings intoxicated with 
pride, indulgent to thofe, whofe necks are hum- 
bled, an InpRa in the city of Caufdmbi (I fuf- 
pect Caufambi, a city near Haftindpur, to be the 
true reading), who is victorious in the world, 
Vi'saLA, fovereign of the earth: he gives... . 
his commands being obeyed, he is a conqueror, 
the fon of SANTA'NAJA'NA, whofe mind, when 
his foes fay, ‘Let there be mercy,’ is free from 
further hoftility. 
This infcription was engraved, in the pre- 
fence of Sk Tiraca Rajya, by SrrpatTt, the 
fon of Maaava, a Céyaf?’ ba, of a family in 


Gauda, or Bengal. 
V. 


The fifth feems to be an elegy on the death 
of a king named Vicrauwa, who is reprefented 
as only flumbering: the laft hemiftich is hardly 
legible and very obfcure; but the fenfe of both 
{tanzas appears to be this. | 


. O'M. 
1. An offence to the eyes of (thy) enemy’s 
confort (thou) by-whom-fortune-was-given-to- 
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every {uppliant, thy fame, joined to extenfive 
dominion, fhines, as we defire, before us: the 
heart of (thy) foes was vacant, even as a path 
in a defert, where men are hindered from pafh ng. 
O fortunate ViGRAHA RAJADEVA, in the ju- 
bilee occafioned by thy march. 

"2. May thy abode, O Vicrawa, fovereign 
of the world, be fixed, as in reafon (it ought), 
in the bofoms, embellifhed with love’s allure- 
ments’ and full of dignity, of the women with 
beautiful eyebrows, who were married to thy 
éneinies! Whether thou art InpRa, or Visu- 
NU, or Siv/, there is‘even no deciding : thy foes 
(are) fallen, like defcending water; oh! why 
doft thou, through delufion, continue fleeping? - 


a 
a 





ON THE 


BAYA, OR INDIAN GROSS-BEAK. 
Deferibed by AT’HAR ALY Kua'n of Dehii. 


TRANSLATED 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


"THE little bird, called Baya in Hindi, Berbera 
in Sanfcrit, Babui in the dialect of Bengal, Ciba 
in Perfan, and Tenawwit in Arabick, from his 
remarkably pendent neft, is rather larger than a 
{parrow, with yellow-brown plumage, a yellow- 
ith head and feet, a light-coloured breaft, and a 
conick beak very thick in proportion to his 
body. This bird is exceedingly common in 
Hinduftan: he is aftonifhingly fenfible, faithful, 
and docile, never voluntarily deferting the place 
where his young were hatched, but not averfe, 
like moft other birds, to the fociety of man- 
kind, and eafily taught to perch on the hand of 
his mafter. In a ftate of nature he generally 
builds his neft on the higheft tree, that he can 
find, efpecially on the palmyra, or on the Indian 
fig-tree, and he prefers that, which happens to 
overhang a well or a rivulet: he makes it of 
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grafs, which he weaves like cloth and thapes. 
like a large bottle, fufpending it firmly on the 
branches, but fo as to rock with the wind, .and 
placing it with its entrance downwards to fecure 
it from birds of prey. His neft ufually confifts 
of two or three chambers; and it is the popular 
belief, that he lights them with fire-flies, which 
he catches alive at night, arid confines with 
moift clay, or with cow-dung: that fuch flies 
are often found in his neft, where pieces of 
cow-dung are alfo ftuck, is indubitable ; but, as 
their light could be of little ufe to him, it feems 
probable that he only feeds on them. He may 
be taught with eafe to fetch a piece of paper, or 
any {mall thing, that his mafter points out to 
him: it is an attefted fact, that, if a ring be 
dropped into a deep well, and a fignal given to 
him, he will fly down with amazing celerity, 
catch the ring before it touches the water, and 
bring it up to his mafter with apparent exulta- 
tion; and it is confidently afferted, that, if a 
houfe or any other place be fhown to him once 
or twice, he will carry a note thither immedi- 
ately on a proper fignal being made. One in- 
{tance of his docility I can myfelf mention with 

confidence, having often been an eye witnefs of 
it: the young Hindu women at Bandéres and in 
other places wear very thin plates of gold, 
called tica’s, flightly fixed by way of ornament 
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between their eye-brows; and, when they pafs 
through the ftreets, it is not uncommon for the 
youthful libertines, who amufe themfelves with 
training Baya’s, to give them a fign which they 
underftand, and fend them to pluck the pieces 
of gold from the foreheads of their miftreffes, 
which they bring in triumph to the lovers. 
The Baya feeds naturally on grafshoppers and 
other infe&ts, but will fubfift, when tame, on 
pulfe macerated in water: his flefh is warm and 
drying, of eafy digeftion, and recommended, in 
medical books, as a folvent of ftone in the blad- 
der or kidneys; but of that virtue there is no 
fufficient proof. ‘The female lays many beauti- 
ful eggs refembling large pearls: the white of 
them, when they are boiled, is tranfparent, and 
the flavour of them is exquifitely delicate. 
When many Bayds are affembled on a high 
tree, they make a lively din, but it is rather 
chirping than finging;-their want of mutfical 
talents is, however, amply fupplied by their 
wonderful fagacity, in which they are not ex- 
celled by any feathered inhabitants of the foreft. 


A AZ . 


ON 


THE PANGOLIN OF BAHAR. 
SENT BY MATTHEW LESLIE, ESQ. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


THE fingular animal, which M. Burron de- 
{cribes by the name of Pangolin, is well known 
in Europe fince the publication of his Natural 
Hiftory and GoLpsMITH’s elegant abridgement 


of it; but, if the figure exhibited by Burron’ 


was accurately delineated from the three ani- 


mals, the fpoils of which he had examined, we . 


mutt confider that, which has been lately brought 
from Caracdiah to Chitra, and fent thence to 
the Prefidency, as a remarkable variety, if not a 
different fpecies, of the Pangolim: ours has 
| hardly any neck, and, though fome filaments 
are difcernible between the fcales, they can 
{carce be called briftles; but the principal dif- 
- ference is in the tail; that of Burron’s animal 
being long, and tapering almoft to a point, while 
that of ours is much fhorter, ends obtufely, and 
refembles in form and flexibility the tail. of a 
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lobfter. In other refpeéts, as far as we can 
judge from the dead fubjeét, it has all the cha- 
racters of Burron’s Pangolin: a name derived 
from that by which the animal is diftinguithed 

in Yava, and confequently preferable to Manis | 
or Pholidotus, or any other appellation deduced | 
from an European language. As to the /caly 
hizard, the fcaled Armadillo, and the five-nailea 
Ant-eater, they are manifeftly improper defig- 
nations of this animal; which is neither a /- 
zard, nor an armadillo in the common accepta- 
‘tion; and, though it be an ant-eater, yet it ef- 
fentially differs from the 4arry quadruped ufually 
known by that general defcription. We are 
told, that the Ma/abar name of this animal is 
Alungu: the natives of Bahar call it Bajar-cit, 
or, as they explain the word, Stone-vermine ; 
and, in the ftomach of the animal before us, 
was found about a teacupful of {mall ffones, 
which had probably been fwallowed for the , 
purpofe of facilitating digeftion; but the name 
alludes, I believe, to the 4ardne/s of the {cales ; 
for Vajracit'a means in Sanferit the Diamond, 
or Thunderbolt, reptile, and Vajra is a common 
figure in the Indian poetry for any thing excef~ 
fively bard. The Vajracit’a is believed by the — 
Pandits to be the animal, which gnaws their /a- 
cred flone, called Sédlgramasila; but the Pangon . 
lin has apparently no teeth, and the Ségrams, 
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many of which look as if they had been worm- 
eaten, are perhaps only decayed in part by ex- 
pofure to the air. 

This animal had a long tongue fhaped like 
that of a cameleon ; and, if it was nearly adult, . 
as we may conclude from the young one found 
in it, the dimenfions of it were much lefs than 
thofe, which Burrow affigns generally to his 
Pangolin; for he defcribes its length as fix, fe- 
ven, or eight feet including the tail, which is 
almoft, he fays, as long as the body, when it 
has attained its full growth; whereas ours is 
but thirty-four inches long from the extremity 
of the tail to the point of the fnout, and the 
length of the tail is fourteen inches; but, exclu- - 
fively of the head, which is five inches long, 
the tail and body are, indeed, nearly of the fame 
length ; and the {mall difference between them 
may fhow, if Burron be correct in this point, 
that the animal was young: the circumference 
of its body in the thickeft part is twenty inches, 
and that of the tail, only twelve. 

We cannot venture to fay more of this ex- 
traordinary creature, which feems to conftitute 
the firft ftep from the quadruped to the reptile, 
until we have examined it alive, and obferved 
its different inftinéts; but, as we are affured, 
that it is common in the country round K4dn- 
par, and at Chétigdm, where the native Mu/el. 
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mans call it the Land-carp, we fhall poffibly be 
able to give on fome future occafion a fuller ac- 
count of it. There are in our Indian provinces 
many animals, and many hundreds of medicinal - 
plants, which have either not been defcribed at 
all,-or, what is worfe, ill -defcribed by the natu- 
ralifts of Europe; and to procure perfect de- 
{criptions of them from adtual examination, 
with accounts of their feveral w/es in medicine, 
diet, or manufactures, appears to be one of the 
moft important objets of our inftitution. 


ON 


THE LORIS, 


OR 


SLOWPACED LEMUR, 


- BY THE PRESIDENT. 


"THE firigular animal, which moft of you faw 
alive, and of which I now lay before you a per- 
fe€tly accurate figure, has been very correctly 
defcribed by Linnaus; except that /ickled 
would have been a jufter epithet than awled 
for the dent claws on its hinder indices, and 
that the fize of a fquirrel {eems an improper, 
becaufe a variable, meafure: its configuration 
and colours are particularized alfo with great 
accuracy by M. DauzsenTow; but the fhort 
account of the Loris by M. De Burron ap- 
pears unfatisfactory, and his engraved reprefent- 
' ation of it has little refemblance to nature; fo 
little that, when I was endeavouring to find in 
his work a defcription of the quadrumane, 
which had juft been fent me from Dacca, I 
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" paffed over the chapter on the Loris, and af- 
certained it merely by fecing in a note the Lin- 
nean character of the flowpaced Lemur. The 
iluftrious French naturalift, whom, even when 
we criticife a few parts of his noble work, we 
cannot but name with admiration, obferves of 
the Loris, that, from the proportion of its body 
and limbs, one would not fuppofe it flow in walk- 
ing or leaping, and intimates an opinion, that 
SEBA gave this animal the epithet of /owmoving, 
from fome fancied likenefs to the floth of Ame- 
rica: but, though its body be remarkably long 
in proportion to the breadth of it, and the 
hinder legs, or more properly arms, much longer 
than thofe before, yet the Loris, in fat, walks 
or climbs very flowly ; and is, probably, unable 
to leap. Neither its genus nor {pecies, we find, 
are new: yet, as its temper and inftincts are 
undefcribed, and as the Natural Hiftory by M. 
De Burrow, or the Syfem of Nature by Lin- 
NZUS, cannot always be readily procured, I 
have fet down a few remarks on the form, the 
manners, the name, and the country of my little . 
favourite, who engaged my affeCtion, while he 
lived, and whofe memory I wifh to perpetuate. 
J. This male animal had four hands, each 
five-fingered ; palms, naked: nails, round; ex- 
cept thofe of the indices behind, which were 
long, curved, pointed; hair, very thick, efpe- 
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cially on the haunches, extremely foft, moftly 
dark grey, varied above with brown and a tinge 
of ruffet; darker on the back, paler about the 
face and under the throat, reddifh towards the 
rump; no tail, a dorfal ftripe, broad, chefnut- 
nut-coloured, narrower towards the neck: a 
head, almoft {pherical; a countenance, expref- 
five and interefting; eyes, round, large, approxt- 
mated, weak in the day time, glowing and ani- 
mated at night; a white vertical {tripe between 
them; eye-lafhes, black, fhort; ears, dark, 
- rounded, concave; great acutenefs at night both 
in feeing and hearing ; a face, hairy, flattith; a 
nofe, pointed, not much elongated ; the upper 
lip, cleft ; canine teeth, comparatively long, very 
fharp. | | 

More than this I could not obferve on the 
living animal ; and he died at a feafon, when. | 
could neither attend a diffeGtion of his body, 
nor with propriety requeft any of my medical 
friends to perform fuch an operation during the 
heats of Auguft; but I opened his jaw and 
counted only two incifors above and as many 
below, which might have been a defect, in the 
individual ; and it is mentioned fimply as a fact 
without any intention to cenfure the generick 
arrangement of LINNZUS. | 

II. In his manners he was for the moft part 
gentle, except in the cold feafon, when his tem- 
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per feemed wholly changed; and his creator, 
who made him fo.fenfible of cold, to which he 
mutt often have been expofed even in his na- 
tive forefts, gave him, probably, for that reafon 
his thick fur, which we rarely fee on animals in 
thefe tropical climates: to me, who not only 
conftantly fed him, but bathed him twice a 
week in water accommodated to the feafons, 
and whom he clearly diftinguifhed from others, _ 
he was at all times grateful; but, when I dif-_ 

turbed him in winter, he was ufually indignant, 
and feemed to reproach me with the uneafinefs 
which he felt, though no poffible precautions 
had been omitted to keep him in a proper de- 
gree of warmth. At all times he was pleafed 
with being ftroked on the head and throat, and 
frequently fuffered me to touch his extremely 
fharp teeth; but at all times his temper was 
quick, and, when he was unfeafonably difturbed, 
he expreffed a little refentment by an obfcure 
murmur, like that of a {quirrel, or a greater de- _ 
gree of difpleafure, by a peevith cry, efpecially in 
winter, when he was often as fierce, on being 
much importuned, as any beaft of the woods. 
From half an hour after funrife to half an hour 
before funfet, he flept without intermiffion rolled 
up like a hedge-hog ; and as foon as he awoke, 
_ he began to prepare himfelf for the labours of 
bis approaching day, licking and dreffing himfelf 


‘ 
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like a cat; an operation, which the flexibility 
of his neck and limbs enabled him to perform 
very completely : he was then ready for a flight 
breakfaft, after which he commonly took a fhort 
nap; but, wher the fun was quite fet, he reco- 
vered all his vivacity. His ordinary food was 
the {weet fruit of this country ; ‘plantains al- 
ways, and mangos during the feafon; but he 
refufed peaches, and was not fond of mulberries, 
or even of guaiavas: milk he lapped eagerly, 
but was contented with plain water. In gene- — 
ral he was not voracious, but never appeared 
fatiated with grafshoppers ; and pafled the whole 
night, while the hot feafon lafted, in prowling ~ 
for them: when a grafshopper, or any infec, 
alighted within his reach, his eyes, which he 
fixed on his prey, glowed with uncommon fire; 
and, having drawn himfelf back to fpring on it 
with greater force, he feized the victim with 
both his forepaws, but held it in one of them, 
while he devoured it. For other purpofes, and 
fometimes even for that of holding his food, he 
ufed all his paws indifferently as hands, and 
frequently grafped with one of them the higher 
part of his ample cage, while his three others 
were feverally engaged at the bottom of it: but 
the pofture, of which he feemed fondeft, was to 
cling with all four of them to the upper wires, 
his body being inverted; and in the evening he 
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ufually ftood erect for many minutes p'aying | 


on the wires with his fingers and rapidly mov- 
ing his body from fide to fide, as if he had 
found the utility of exercife in his unnatural 


{tate of confinement. A little before day break, | 


when my early hours gave me frequent oppor- 
tunities of obferving him, he feemed to folicit 
my attention ; and, if I prefented my finger to 
him, he licked or’ nibbled it with great gentle- 
nefs, but eagerly took fruit, when I offered it ; 
though he feldom ate much at his morning re- 
paft: when the day brought back his night, his 
eyes loft their luftre and ftrength, and he com- 
pofed himfelf for a flumber of ten or eleven 
hours. 

III. The names Loris and Lemur will, no 
doubt, be continued by the refpedtive difciples 
of BurFon and Linnzus; nor can I fuggelt 
any other, fince the Pavdits know little or no- 
thing of the animal: the lower Hindus of this 
province generally call it Lajabanar, or the 
Bafhful Ape, and the Mu/e/mans, retaining the 


fenfe of the epithet, give it the abfurd appella-_ 


tion of a cat; but it is neither a cat nor bafh- 
ful ; for, though a Pandit, who faw my Lemur 
by day light, remarked that he was Laya/u or 
modeft (a word which the Hindus apply to -all 
Senfitive Plants), yet he only feemed bathful, 


while in fact he was dim fighted and drowly ; - 
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for at night, as you perceive by his figure, he 
had open eyes, and as much boldnefs as any of 
the Lemures poetical or Linnean. 

IV. As to his country, the firft of the fpecies, 
that I faw in India, was in the diftri& of Tipra, 
properly Tripura, whither it had been brought, 
like mine, from the Garrow mountains; and 
Dr. ANDERSON informs me, that it is found in 
the woods on the coaft of Coromandel: another 
had been fent to a member of our fociety from 
one of the eaftern ifles; and, though the Lorts 
may be alfo a native of Sz/an, yet I cannot agree 
with M. De Burron, that it is the minute, fo- 
ciable, and docile animal mentioned by THEVE- 
Not, which it refembles neither in fize nor in 
difpofition. | 

My little friend was, on the whole, very en- 
gaging ; and, when he was found lifelefs, in the 
fame pofture in which he would naturally have 
flept, I confoled myfelf with believing, that he 
had died without pain, and lived with as much 
pleafure as he could have enjoyed in a ftate of 
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ON THE 
CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 


CE 
Dane en RL) 


AMONG the afficting maladies, which punifh 
the vices and try the virtues of mankind, there 
are few diforders, of which the confequences 
are more dreadful or the remedy in general 
more defperate than the judham of the Arabs 
or khorah of the Indians: it is alfo called in 
. Arabia dail’ dfad, a name correfponding with 
the Leontiafis of the Greeks, and fuppofed to 
have been given in allufion to the grim diftracted 
and /tonlike countenances of the miferable per- 
fons, who are affected with it. The more coms 
mon name of the diftemper is E/ephantiafis, or, 
as Lucretius calls it, E/ephas, becaufe it ren- 
- ders the fkin, like that of an E/ephant, uneven 
and wrinkled, with many tubercles and furrows; 
but this complaint muft not be confounded with 
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the déiil’ ft, or fwelled legs, defcribed by the Ara- 


4ian phyficians, and very common in this coun- 
try. It has no fixed name in Ezgi/h, though 
Hiivary, in his Ob/ervations on the Difeafes of 
Barbadoes, calls it the Leprofy of the joints, be- 
caufe it principally affeéts the extremities, which 
in the laft ftage of the malady are diftorted and 
at length drop off; but, fince it is in truth a 
diftemper corrupting the whole mafs of blood, 
and therefore confidered by PAu of Aigina as 
an univerfal ulcer, it requires a more general 
appellation, and may properly be named the 
Black Leprofy; which term is in fact adopted 
by M. Bortssreu de SAUVAGEs and Gorraus, 
in contradiftinction to the White Leprofy, or 
the Beres of the Arabs and Leuce of the Greeks. 

This difeafe, by whatever name we diftin- 
guifh it, is peculiar to hot climates, and has 
rarely appeared in Eyrope: the philofophical 
Poet of Rome {uppofes it confined to the banks 
of the Nile; and it has certainly been imported 
from Africa into the Weft-India Ilands by the 
black flaves, who carried with them their refent- 
ment and their revenge; but it has been long 
_ known in Hinduftan, and the writer of the fol- 
lowing Differtation, whofe father was Phyfician- 
to Na’DIRSHAH and accompanied him from. 
Perfia to Debi, affures me that it rages with 
virulence among the native inhabitants of Ca/- 
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cutta. His obfervation, that it is frequently a 
confequence of the venereal infeétion, would lead 
lis to believe, that it might be radically cured 
by Mercury; which has, neverthelefs, beer 
found ineffetual, and even hurtful, as HILLARY 
reports, in the Weft Indies. ‘The juice of bem- 
lock, fuggefted by the learned MicHAELIs, and 
approved by his medical friend RoEDERER, 
might be'very efficacious at the beginning of 
the diforder, or in the milder forts of it; but, 
in the cafe of a malignant and inveterate judham, 
we muft either adminifter a remedy of the 
higheft power, or, agreeably to the defponding 
opinion of Ceisus, /eave the patient to his fate, 
inftead of teafing him with fruitlefs medicines, and 
fuffer him, in the forcible words of ARET US, 
to fink from inextricable flumber into death. The 
life of a man is, however, fo dear to him by na- 
ture, and in general fo valuable to fociety, that _ 
_ we fhould never defpond, while a fpark of it 
remains ; and, whatever apprehenfions may be 
formed of future danger from the diftant effects 
of arfenick, even though it fhould eradicate a 
prefent malady, yet, as no fuch inconvenience 
has arifen from the ufe of it in India, and, as 
Experience muft ever prevail over Theory, I 
cannot help wifhing, that this ancient Hindu 
medicine may be fully tried under the infpectiori 
of our European Surgeons, whofe minute accu- 
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racy and fteady attention muft always give 
‘them a claim to fuperiority over the moft 
Jearned natives; but many ‘of our countrymen 
have affured me, that they by no means enterr — 
tain a contemptuous opinion of the native me- | 
dicines, efpecially in difeafes of the fkin, Should - 
jt be thought, that the mixture of fulphur. muft 
render the poifon lefs ative, it may be advifable 
at firft to adminifter orpiment, inftead of ae 
eryftalline arent 


\ 
ON THE 


CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS, 


AND 
OTHER DISORDERS OF THE BLOOD. 
TRANSLATED BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 





Gop is the all-powerful Healer. 


IN the year of the Messrau 1783, when the 
worthy and refpe@table Méu/avi Mrr Mupnam- 
MED Husain, who excels in every branch of 
ufeful knowledge, accompanied Mr. RicHarpD 
Jounson from Lat’hnau to Calcutta, he vifited 
the humble writer of this traét, who had long 
been attached to him with fincere affection; and, 
in the courfe of their converfation, ‘One of the 
‘ fruits of my late excurfion, faid he, is a pre- 
‘fent for you, which fuits your profeffion, and 
‘will be generally ufeful to our {pecies : con- 
‘ceiving you to be worthy of it by reafon of 
‘your affiduity in medical inquiries, I have 
‘ brought you a prefcription, the ingredients of 
‘ which are eafily found, but not eafily equalled - 
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‘as a powerful remedy againft all corruptions 
© of the blood, the judhdm, and the Perfan fire, 
‘the remains of which are a fource of infinite 
‘ maladies. ‘It is an old fecret of the Hindu 
‘ Phyficians ; who applied it alfo to the cure of 
‘cold and moift diftempers, as the palfy, diftor- 
‘tions of the face, relaxation of the nerves, and 
‘ fimilar difeafes: its efficacy too has been proved 
“ by long experience ; ; and this is the method of 

‘ preparing it. 

‘Take of white ar/enick, fine and frefh, one 

‘ téla; of picked black pepper fix times as 

* much: let both be well beaten at intervals for 

‘four days fucceffively in an iron mortar, and 
‘ then reduced to an impalpable powder i in one 
‘of ftone with a ftone peftle, and thus com- 

pletely levigated, a little water being “mixed 
‘with them. Make pills of them as ‘large as 

“tares or {mall pulfe, and keep them dry i in a 

© fhady place*. 


* The loweft weight in general 1 ufe _among the Findus is 
the reti, called in San/crit either retticd or racticd, indicating 
rednefs, and crifbnalz from crifbna, black: it is the red and 
black feed of the gunja-plant (1), which is a creeper of - the 


(1) The guna, T find, is the Abrus of our botanifts, and I ven- 
ture to deferibe it from the wild plant compared with 3 beautiful 
drawing of the flower magnified, with which I was fav oured by 
Dr. ANDERSON. _ 

: Ciass XVII. Order IV. a : 
(aL. Perianth fupnel-fhaped, indented above, 
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¢ One of thofe pills muft be fwallowed morn- 


' €ing and evening with fome Jefe/-leaf, or, in 


‘ countries where 4efe/ is not at hand, with cold 
‘ water; if the body be cleanfed from foulnefs 
‘and obftruGions by gentle catharticks and 


fame clafs and order at leaft with the glycyrrhiza; but I take 
this from report, having never examined its bloffoms. One 
rattica 1s {aid to be of equal weight with three barley-corns 
or four grains of rice in the hufk; and eight reti-weights, 
ufed by jewellers, are equal to feven carats. I have weighed 
a number of the feeds in diamond-fcales, and find the average 
Apothecary’s weight of one feed to be a grain and five/x- 
teenths. .Now in the Hindu medical books zen of the rattica- 
feeds are one ma/baca, and eight ma/baca’s make a tolaca or 
tela ; but in the law-books of Bengal a ma/baca confifts of 
jfixteen raética’s, and a tolaca of five ma/ba’s ; and, according 
to fome authorities, five reti’s only go to one ma/ba, fixteen of 
which make a té/aca. We may obferve, that the filver reti- 
weights, ufed by the gold{miths at Banares, are twice as heavy 
as the feeds; and thence it is, that eight reti’s are commonly 
faid to conftitute one ma/ba, that is, eight filver weights, or 
Jixteen feeds; eighty of which feeds, or 105 grains, conftitute 
the quantity of arfenick in the /iindy prefcription. 


Cor. Cymbiform. Awning roundith, pointed, nerved. 
| Wings, lanced, fhorter than the awning. 
Keel, rather longer than the wings. 
STAM. Filaments nine, fome fhorter; united in two fets at the 
top of a divided, bent, awl-fhaped body. 

‘Pist. Germ inferted in the calyx. Style very minute at the 
bottom of the divided body. Stigma, to: the naked eye, obtule ; 
iu the microfcope, feathered. 

Per. Alegume. Seeds, fpheroidal; black, or white, or {car- 
let with black tips. —_ 
LEAVES, pinnated; fome with, fome without, an odd leaflet. 
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‘ bleeding, before the medicine is adminiftered, 
« the remedy. will be fpeedier.’ | 
The principal ingredient of this medicine is 
the arfeniek, which the Arabs call Shucc, the 
Perfians mergi mt/h, or moufe-bane, and the /1- 
dians, fanc’hya; a mineral fubftance ponderous 
and cryftalline: the orpiment, or yellow arfenick, ~ 
is the weaker fort. It is a deadly poifon, aid fo 
fubtil, that, when mice are killed by it, the very 
{mell of the dead will deftroy the living of that 
{pecies: after it has been kept about feven 
years, it lofes much of its force; its colour be~ 
comes turbid; and its weight is diminifhed. 
This mineral is hot and dry in the fourth de- 
gree: it caufes fuppuration,. diffolves or unites, 
according to the quantity given; and is very 
ufeful in clofing the lips of wounds, when. the 
pain is too intenfe to be borne. An unguent 
made of it with oils of any fort is an effectual 
remedy for fome cutaneous diforders, and, mixed 
with rofe-water; it is good for cold tumours and 
- for the dropfy; but it muft never be admini- 
{tered without the greateit caution; for fuch is 
its power, that the {malleft quantity of it in 
powder, drawn, like d/cobol, between the eye- 
lafhes, would in a fingle day entirely corrode 
the coats and humours of the eye; and fourteen 
reti's Of it would in the fame time deftroy life. 
The beft antidote againft its effects. are the {crap- 
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ings of leather reduced to afhes: if the quantity 
of arfenick taken be accurately known, four | 
times as much of thofe afhes, mixed with water 
and drunk by the patient, will fheath and coun- 
teract the poifon. | 

The writer, conformably to the direCtions of 
his learned friend, prepared the medicine ; and, 
in the fame year, gave it to numbers, who were , 
reduced by the difeafes above mentioned to the 
- point of death: Gop is his witnefs, that they 
grew better from day to day, were at laft com- 
pletely cured, and are now living (except one 
er two, who died of other diforders) to atteft 
the truth of this affertion. One of his firft pa- 
tients was a Pérsi, named MENU'cHEH R, who 
had come from Swra¢ to this city, and had fixed 
his abode near the writer’s houfe: he was fo 
cruelly afflicted with a confirmed lues, here 
called tle Perfian Fire, that his hands and feet 
were entirely ulcerated and almoft corroded, fo 
that he became an objet of difguft and abhor- 
rence. ‘This man contulted the writer on his 
cafe, the ftate of which he difclofed without re- 
ferve. Some blood was taken from him on the 
fame day, and a cathartick adminiftered on the 
mext. On the third day he began to take the 
arfenick-pills, and, by the bleffing of Gop, the 
virulence of his diforder abated by degrees, un- 
til figns of returning health appeared; in a 
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fortnight his recovery was complete, and he was’ 
bathed, according to the practice of our Phytfi- 
cians: he feemed to have no virus left in his 
blood, and none has been fince perceived by 
him. - 

But the power of this medicine has chiefly 
been tried in the cure of the yuzam, as the word 
is pronounced in Jndia; a diforder infecting the 
whole mafs of blood, and thence called by fome 
jifadi khin. ‘The former name is derived from 
an Arabick root fignifying, in general, amputa-. 
tion, maiming, excifion, and, particularly, the 
truncation or erofion of the fingers, which hap- 
pens in the laft flage of the difeafe. It is ex- 
tremely contagious, and, for that reafon, the 
Prophet faid : ferru mina’ lmejdbimi camé teferri 
mina’! dfad, or, ‘ Flee from a perfon affliéted 
‘with the judbam, as you would flee from a 
‘lion.’ The author of the Babdru’ hawabhir, or 
Sea of Pearls, ranks it as an infectious malady - 
with the meafles, the /inall-pox, and the plague. 
It is alfo Lereditary, and, in that refpect, clafled 
| by medical writers with the gout, the confump- 

tion, and the wéite leprofy. 

A common caufe of this diftemper is the un- 
wholefome diet of the natives, many of whom 
are. accuftomed, after eating a quantity of //A, 
to fwallow copious draughts of milk, which fail 
not to caufe an accumulation of yellow and — 
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black bile, which mingles itfelf with the blood : 
and corrupts it: but it has other caufes; for a 
Brahmen, who had never tafted //> in his life, 
applied lately to the compofer of this effay, and 
appeared in the higheft degree affected by a 
corruption of blood; which he might have in- 
herited, or acquired by other means. Thofe, 
whofe religion permits them to eat Jdeef, are 
often expofed to the danger of heating their 
blood intenfely through the knavery of the. 
butchers in the Baza@r, who fatten their calves 
with Baléwer ; and thofe, who are fo ill-advifed 
as to take provocatives, a folly extremely com- 
mon in India, at firft are infenfible of the mif- 
_ chief, but, as foon as the increafed moifture is 
difperfed, find their whole mafs of blood in- 
flamed, and, as it were, aduft; whence arifes 
the diforder, of which we now are treating. 
‘The Perfan, or venereal, Fire generally ends in 
this malady ; as one Devi’ Prasa’b, lately in 
the fervice of Mr. VANsITTART, and fome 
others, have convinced me by an unreferved ac- 
‘count of their feveral cafes. 

It may here be worth while to report a re- 
markable cafe, which was related to me by a 
man, who had been afflicted with the’ juzam 
near four years; before which time he had 
been difordered with the Perfan fire, and, having 
clofed an ulcer by the means of a ftrong healing 
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plaifter, was attacked by a violent pain in his 
joints: on this he applied to a Cabirdja, or 
Hindu Phyfician, who gave him fome pills, with 
a pofitive aflurance, that the ufe of them would 
remove his pain in a few days; and in a few 
days it was, in fa@, wholly removed; but, a 
very fhort time after, the fymptoms of the s#- 
zam appeared, which continually encreafed to 
fuch a degree, that his fingers and toes were on 
the point of dropping off. It was afterwards 
difcovered, that the pills, which he had taken, 
were made of cinnabar, a common preparation 
of the Hindus; the heat of which had firft - 
{tirred the humours, which, on ftopping the ex- 
ternal difcharge, had fallen on the joints, and 
then had occaftoned a quantity of aduft bile to 
mix itfelf with the blood and infe& the whole: | 
mafs. : 

Of this dreadful complaint, however caufed, 
the firft fymptoms are a numbnefs and rednefs 
of the whole body, and principally of the face,” 
an impeded hoarfe voice, thin hair and eveh 
_ baldnefs, offenfive perfpiration and breath, and 
whitlows on the nails. The cure is beft begun 
with copious bleeding, and cooling drink, fuch 
as a dedoction of the wilufer, or Nympbea, and 
of violets, with fome dofes of manna: after 
which ftronger catharticks muft be adminiftered. © 
But no remedy has proved fo efficacious as the | 
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pills compofed of arfenick and pepper: one 
inftance of their effet may here be mentioned, 
and many more may be added, if required. 

In the month of Feéruary in the year jutft 
mentioned, one Shazkh RAMAZA'NI’, who then 
was an upper-fervant to the Board of Revenue, 
had fo corrupt a mafs of blood, that a black le- 
profy of his joints was approaching; and moft 
of his limbs began to be ulcerated: in this con- 
dition he applied to the writer, and requefted 
immediate affiftance. Though the difordered 
{tate of his blood was evident on infpection, and 
required no particular declaration of it, yet many 
‘queftions were put to him, and it was clear from 
his an{wers, that he had a confirmed juzdm: he 
then loft a great deal of blood, and, after due 
preparation, took the arfenick-pills. After the 
firft week his malady feemed alleviated ; in the 
fecond it was confiderably diminifhed, and, in 
the third, fo entirely removed, that the patient 
went into the bath of health, as a token that he 
no longer needed a phyfician. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Nizam holds a distingnished rank among the 
Perfien poets of the first class. Inferiour to Frr- 
paugi alone in loftmess of thought and heroick 
majesty, to Mautavi Rum, perhaps, in variety 
and liveliness, and to Sap1 in elegant simplicity, 
he surpasses all others in richness of imagery and 
beauty of diction. With Anvari, Hariz, and 
Kuaxant, he is not to be compared; because he 
wrote neither. odes, elegies, nor satires; but confined 
himself to the composition of Messavi or verse in 
couplets on which account he is said by the Persian. 
Criticks to have attained supreme excellence in 
that species of versification. Five of his poems 
are sq universally celebrated, that they are known 
by: the title of Khamsah, or The Five, sometimes 
with his name added, and sometimes without it: 
one of the five, which was completed in t he year 
of Curist 1157, is the ALakhzent Esrar, or Treasury 
of Secrets, in which the twenty following Taés and 
Fables are inserted at the close of as many Dis- 
courses on the subject of religious and moral 
duties. The metre of the poem, without a know- 
ledge of which the couplets cannot be properly 
recited, is choriambick, according to this form : 


Fane patér, Fane tuéns, omnium 
Principiim, fons, et origo Deim 


with a strong accent on the last syllable of, each 
foot, | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The warmest admirers of Niza m1 cannot but 
allow, that the sententious brevity of his couplets 
often renders them obscure ; and some of his works 
have been explained. in very learned and elaborate 
commentaries. In the translation of the follow- 
ing fables, not only every attempt at elegance, 
but even the idiom of our language and the usual 
position of our words, have been designedly sa- 
crificed to a scrupulous fidelity: the translator dis- 
approves in general of such literal versions ; but 
they are certainly useful to beginners. Those, 
who understand Persian, have no need of any 
translation: those, who are learning it, will be as- 
sisted by a verbal one, however inelegant ; and 
those, who neither know nor intend to learn it, 
are at liberty, indeed, to say what they please of 
the images and sentiments, which such a versiqn. 
preserves, but have no right to give an opinion of 
the original composition. 


I, 


ON REPENTANCE *. 


THE TYRANT FORGIVEN. 


‘A sust Prince faw in fleep, by reafon of Sit 
good condu, the ghoft of a Tyrant, 
nd {aid to him: « What hath God done with 

‘ thee an oppreffor? In thy night, after the day 
‘ of oppreffions, what hath he done? 

He faid: *‘ When life came to an end for 
‘me, I looked around upon all created beings: 

‘ That I might djfcover from whom I fhould 
‘have hope of direction in the right way, or 
‘ for whom the Almighty would have an eye 
* of favour. | 

‘ No kindnefs from me was in the heart of 
‘any one: no opinion of mercy demg feawe: me 
‘ was in any perfon. 

‘ A trembling fell upon me, lke a willow, 
‘ my face being afhamed and my heart hopelefs ; 


" * The Mohammedans, we find, extend their ideas of di-« 
viné mercy even to repentance after death. 
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‘I threw my ufelefs baggage into a whirl- 
* pool: I made a pillow of hoping forgivenefs 
‘ from God. | 

I faid: “ Oh! I, wretched being, am full of 
“< fhame on approaching thee: turn afide from 
“ this confufion, and pafs over my offences. 

“* Although I have {werved from thy com- 
“mand, reje& me not, fince I have turned 
“* back from all my fins. 

“* Either make my chaftifement with flames, 
‘or do an act oppofite to - act of all crea- 
“© tures?” - 

‘When he faw my fhame from thofe who 
‘might bring affiftance, He, who is without. 

‘ sos ars gave me aid.’ | 
© My fpeech prevailed on the effufion of 
‘mercy: he threw off my burden, and took 
‘me up.’ | 

Every figh, which is uttered in penitence, 
will be a guard in the tumult of refurreGtion. " 

All thy words, O thou weigher of wind, are 
but meafuring lofs, and weighing forrow. 

While thou arf remaining in eager fearch of 
{tones and pearl, thy meafure of wealth is be- 
come empty, and the cup of thy Afe, full. 

, Take a meafurer of thy paft years and months: 
having meafured them, take this month and this 
year. | 

Since with this world thou mayft purchafe 
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the next {or the fatth), thou muft not hear the 
evil being, whe may Jay, * do,’ or ¢ do nat.” . 


I. 
ON JUSTICE. 
NUSHIRAVAN AND HIS ‘VAZIR. 


Tue courfer of Nusur'rava'n, when hunting, 
was at a diftance from the troops of princes. 

The companion of the monarch being bis 
Vazir, that was enough: there were the king 
and Ais minifter, and no perfon elfe. | 

The king in that quarter, where game might ' 
be found, faw a mulage defolate as the heart of 
an enemy. 

Two birds there had come clofe together, and 
their notes were more contracted than ae heart . 
of the king. 

He faid to the Vazir: ‘ What are they utter- 
‘ing? What is the twittering, which they are 
‘ making with each other ?’ 

The Vazir faid:. * O celebrated monarch, Ee 
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ess ON JUSTICE: 
‘ would tell s#, if the king would be a leatner 


« by it. 

‘ Thefe two voices are on account of a me- 
‘ lodious converfation: it isa demand of a huf- 
‘ band concerning: females. | 

* This bird had given his daughter to that 
‘ bird, who demands, early in the morning, the 
‘ bridal fortune. | 

* Saying: * This deferted village thou wilt 
* give up to us; and fo many befides thou wilt 
© make over to us.’ 

_ The other fays to him: ‘ Depart from this 
‘ propofal: fee the injuftice of the king; and 
*.go; be not anxious. 

‘ If the king be fuch, in no — time for this 
* defolate village will give thee a hundred 
‘ thoufand.’ 

This faying had fuch an effect on the mo- 
narch, that he heaved a figh, and raifed a cry 
of forrow. 

He ftruck his hand on his head and wept for — 
fome time : what is the conclufion of iniquity 
but weeping? 

For this tyranny of his he bit his finger with 
his. teeth, and faid, ‘ Behold this oppreffion 
which has even reached the birds. 

‘ See my tyranny, that, for the fake of earthly 
“ creatures, I make a feat for owls, inftead of 
* tame birds. 
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- ©Ome neglectful, who have béen a'worfhip- 
‘per of the world! it is 4ag enough, that I 
* ftrike my hand on my head for this bufinefs. 
‘I have taken fo long the wealth of people 
‘by violence, that I am thoughtlefs of dying 
‘ to-morrow and of the tomb. 
‘ How long, and how fhall I commit rob- 
‘.beries? Obferve, what a fport I make with 
* my own head. 
_ The Creator gave me a kingdom to the 
“intent, that I fhould not do that, which can 
‘ produce no good. 

€I whofe brafs they have befmeared with 
< gold, am doing thofe acts, which they have 
* not ordered. | 

‘Why do I make my own name bad by 
tyranny? I do injury; alas! I do it to myfelf. 

‘ Let courtefy, which ts better than this, be 
‘in my heart: either let me have fhame before 
‘ myfelf or before Gop ! 

‘ To-day oppreffion was my amufement: 
‘alas! for my difgrace of to-morrow! 

" © My unfuccefsful body has been one continued 
‘burning ; from this anguifh my heart is in- 
‘ flamed again and again: (literally, my heart 
“on my heart.) 

‘ How great 4as deen the raifing of the duft 
‘of tyranny: the fhedding of my own luftre, 
© and the blood of men ! 
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On the day of refurréction, from me a 
| “plunderer they will again afk an account, ae 
© will afk st again. 7 pe 

- © JT inflicted fhame; fhould I not fit dial > 
‘I am ftone-hearted ; how: fhould ar — 

* not be contracted ? 

- © Do thou obferve, how ouik sili I 
‘ bear; for this ignominy I bear to the refur- 
* rection. 

* Of thefe jewels and ican: which it is 
‘impoffible to count, what did Sdm carry off,’ 
‘and what did Fertdén bear away? : 

“Oh! what can I, fram this city and do- 
‘ minion, which sow exifts, at the end of things 
‘ bear away in my hand?’ 

The king, on this topick, was ‘fo warm, that 
by. his breath the fhoes of &s horfe were _ 
ened. 

When he came to the tation of his eure 
and the ftandard, the {cent. af his — reached: 

to: his whole empire. 

Now he removed his pen from that.writing: 
(of unjuft mandates); he removed his ~ habit | 
and the way of injuftice, 

He diffufed juftice,:and trampled on iniquity : 
till Ars laft breath he Bepate not from that* 
courfe ; | 

_ Until from the many turns of his trials by far-° 
tune, he died; and the.fame of juftice remazss’ 
in its place 
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.. {In the writing of every noble-minded man 
is found the coin of his name, the title of the 
Sup. 

At length he found a gaod end: ‘hee 
has knocked at the door of juftice, has found 
that name. 

Pafs thy life in the contentment of hearts, 
that the Creator may be contented with thee. 


III. 
ON LABOUR. 


THE BIRD OF SOLOMON AND THE OLD 
FARMER. 


OnE day, when a feafon of reft from bufinefs 
came, the wind of Solomon (which wafted his 
throne) came to a a a) a enlightened 
man.) 

His whole win placed their furniture on 
the plain; whi/e he placed his throne on. that 
cryftal floor (the air). 

- He faw in a manner that his heart was re- 
frefhed Jy it, an old hufbandman in that level 
field, 

Wha had cleared his houfe of every handful 
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of grain, and had thrown it into the granary of 
God’s mercy. 

He was {cattering grain in every corher, and 
from every grain ef his grew an car of corn. 

In the way of the grain, which the hufband- 
man placed, the bird of Soliman sai a 
difcourfe. 

He faid, ‘Be generous, O- old man, thus 
‘much has been done by thee: it is neceflary 
© to eat. | e 

‘Thou art not a fnare; fcatter not grains: 
‘ do not an injury to a bird like me. 

* Thou haft no harrow ; {cratch not the clod 
‘of the field: thou wilt not find water; fow 
‘not the barley of a hufbandman. 

‘We, who have fown in well-watered 
‘ ground, what do we bear away of that, which 
‘ we have fown. 

‘Oh! in this fowing place, which burns 
‘ the grain, how wilt thou bring to the day the 

‘ grain fown without water ?” } 

The old man faid to him: * Be not aie 
‘at my anfwer: I am unconcerned about the 
‘ nourifhment of earth and water ! 

‘With moift and with dry, I have no buf 
 €ne‘s; the grain from me #s nourifhment from 
‘ the Creator. 

‘ My harrow, behold, zs the tip of my finger: 
‘ my water, behold, zs the {weat of my back. 
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‘It is he, who gives me good tidings of 
‘himfelf; a fingle grain gives me a hundred. 

‘ Sow not grain in partnerfhip with S4aztan, 
‘that from one feven hundred may come to 
‘ thy ufe. 

«I have no anxiety for dominion and em- 

‘pire; as long as I live this grain zs a fuf- 
‘ ficiency for me. | 

‘A proper grain will firft be neceflary; that 
‘ the knot of the ear may open rightly. 

* To every eye that they have (God has) en- 
‘ lightened, they have fewed a mantle by the 
* meafure of the body. 

-*The furniture of Mesthd not every af 
© draws: the confidential counfellor of {tate 1 
* not every head. 
‘ A rhinoceros gnaws the neck of an iis 
‘phant; the ant paffes not from the foot of 
* the locuft. 

* The fea, witha ioutand 4 rivers s owing into 
‘i, is calm; the Dzlah with a fingle torrent 
‘ raifes a martial noife. —_ 

‘Within this azure circle, the rank of a 
‘ man is adapted to the value of the man. 

‘A wealthy man muft be endued with 


‘warinefs, who, from a little luxury doth not 
- ¢ come to ftreights,’ 
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IV. 
ON GOVERNMENT. 
THE OLD WOMAN AND SANJAR. 


AN att of injuftice oppreffed an old woman, 
who ftruck her hands together and caught the 
fkirts of SANJAR, 

Saying, *O king, I have feldom feen thy 
‘lenity, and from thee every year I have {een 
‘oppreffion. | 

‘ A drunken officer of government, having 
* come into my ftreet, gave feveral kicks on 

‘ my face. 

‘He thruft me without any crime out of 
‘the houfe ; pulling my hair he dragged me to 
* the end of the ftreet. 

‘In the abode of opprteffion he gave me no 
‘time (no leifure): he placed the feal of. in- 
€ juftice on the door of my dwelling-houte. 

‘ He faid, ** In the middle of a certain night, 
‘© © crooked backed woman, who killed a 
‘* certain man at the corner of thy ftreet?” 

‘He took away my dwelling; yet where 
‘©is the murderer? O king, where is there 
‘ diforder greater than this?’ | 
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‘ Let the officer be drunk, that he may fhed 
* blood! why fhould he act violently with an 
‘ old woman? . 

‘The weighers of provifions take away the 
“ property of the realm; then they throw the 
‘ blame upon old women. 

‘ He, who has turned his view upon this 
‘ oppreffion, has taken away my veil (my ho-= 
‘ nour) and the fame of thy jutftice. 

‘My wounded bofom has been beaten: 
* nothing remains of me or of my vital {pirit. 

‘ If thou do not give me juftice, O monarch, 
“on the day of reckoning thou wilt have an 
‘account with me. . : 

‘I fee no judgement and juftice in thee: 
‘and from oppreffion I behold thee not exempt. 

‘From kings come ftrength and affiftance.: 
‘from thee behold what ignominy comes upon 
* me. . 

‘To take the property of orphans is not 
‘ proper: depart from it, for this is not lawful 
* plunder. 

‘Commit no robbery on the {mall property 
* of old women, take fhame from the few grey 
‘ hairs of an old woman, . 

‘ Thou art a flave, and makeft a claim to 
‘royalty: thou art not a king, if thou caufe 
* ruin. | 

‘A king, who duly arranges his empire, 
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‘fhould command Ais people with due re- 
‘ gard; | 

‘So that all may place their heads on the 
‘ writing of 47s edict, and may place a love of 
‘him in ¢bheir heart and in their foul. 

‘Thou haft turned thy kingdom upfide- 
* down ; as long as thou exifteft, after all, what 
‘ virtuous act haft thou done? 

‘The ftate of the Turks, which attained 
‘ loftinefs, acquired empire from the love of 

‘ juftice. | 

' ©Since thou cherifheft injuftice, thou art 
‘no Turk: thou art an Hindu plunderer. 

‘The habitations of the city are through 
‘thee deferted; the field of the hufbandman 
‘is through thee without grain. 

‘ Makea reckoning of the approach of death: 
‘ power comes upon thee; make fome fortrefs. 

* Juftice is a lamp for thee, enlightening 
“night; it is to-day a companion to thee for 
© to-morrow. 

‘Make old women ad with mld words ; 
‘ and remember this addrefs from old women. 

‘ With-hold thy hand from the head of the 
‘ helplefs ; that thou mayft not tafte the battle- 
‘ axe of the afflicted. . 
' © How many arrows fo-ever thou fhooteft in 
‘ every corner, thou art unmindful of the. foreft 
‘ without provifion. 


a » 
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‘ Thou cameft a key to the conquett of .the 
‘ world ; thou cameft not to light for the fake 
‘ of injuftice. 

‘ Thou art a king, for that purpofe that thou 
‘mayft diminifh wrong; that, if others be 
‘ wounded, thou mayft make a falve for them. 

‘The manners of the weak would be ho- 
‘nouring thee; and thy manners ought to be 
‘ cherifhing them. 

‘ Give ear to the fuppliant tone of words ; 
‘ guard two or three who fit in corners. 

‘Did Sanjar, who took the province of 
‘ Khordfan, fuffer diminution ¢o fis glory, in 
* that he took this difcourfe complacently? 

‘ Juftice, in this age, has caft her feathers: 
* fhe has fixed her abode in the plumage of the 
* fabulous SIMORGH. 

- © A fenfe of fhame remains not within this 
‘® blue vault ; @ gleam of honours remains not in 
‘this fufpended earth.’ : 
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ON INDEPENDENCE. 
THE OLD BRICK MAKER. 


On the border of S4ém was.an old man, who, 
like a fairy, was attached to a corner, apart. 
from mankind. | 3 

His own fhirt he wove of vegetable threads: 
he made bricks, and thence found a livelihood. 

The ftrikers with the fword, when they 
threw down their thields, made a thield of thofe 
bricks in the tomb. 

Whoever had no veil but thofe bricks, al- 
though he had. committed a crime, there was'no 
punifhment for him. | 

One day the old man was engaged in this 
work and burden; a troublefome fellow greatly 
increafed his trouble. 

Saying, ‘What diforder and dejection is 
‘this? this is a work of clay; Service is the 
‘ bufinefs of an afs. 

‘Rife, and ftrike z4y fword on the head of 
‘this earth; for they will not with-hold one 
‘ loaf of bread from thee. 
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‘Throw the body of thefe bricks into the 
‘fire; caft thy bricks into another fhape. 

‘ As many tiles as thou makeft with trouble, 
‘ what doft thou poffefs in clay and waters ? 

‘Number thyfelf among the old; leave the 
‘ work of the young to young men.’ 

The old man faid to him, ‘ Act not the part 
‘of youth: depart from the bufinefs, and be 
* not troublefome. . 

* Let making bricks be the habit of old men ; 
‘ let carrying burdens be the work of captives. 

‘1 have ftretched out my hand to this habit, 
‘ fuch as it is, that I may not ftretch out my 
‘ hand before any perfon. 

‘I have not been a ftretcher out’ of hands 
‘ to any one for the fake of treafure. I receive 
‘ this act of fervility from the hand of forrow. 

‘ For this reafen blame not my pain: if it 
‘be not fo, hold me not a lawful companion.’ 

On the difcourfe of the old man, his young 
reprover departed weeping from before him. 
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‘ON HOPE. 
THE HUNTER, THE DOG, AND THE FOX. 


THERE was a hunter, wonderfully ftharp- 
fighted, a traverfer of deferts, and a chufer of 
long journies. 

He had a lion-dog, who, when he caught a 
{cent, caught the pafing fhadow of the fun on 
the antelope. | 
_ The rhinoceros was terrified by his neck, 
and the wild afs by his elk-overthrowing teeth. 

In his travel this dog bad come as his com- 
panion and friend, for feveral nights and days 
he had come into ufe. 

His heart, kindling affection, was placed 
upon him: the guard of night and the fufte- 
nance of his Jay was upon him. 

That lion-dog was loft from the lion-man : 
the man, in that anguifh of the liver, wept. 

He faid, ‘In this road, where fate interpofes, 
‘ the head of a lion is the price of one dog’s 
‘ footftep.’ 

Though, in that siete he tore his heart 
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from Ais foul, yet he preffed his own liver with 
his teeth. 

_ He a@ed with a patience, that was not a 
turally in him. Every barley-corn of alii 
brought money for interetft. 

A fox, taunting Jim, came from a diftance, 
and faid: * Aét not the patient man. O thou 

‘ impatient! 

‘I hear that that excellent runner ftays n not 
“ with thee: wind muff be thy remnant, if that 
‘ dog remains not. 

‘ Yefterday when from before thee he went 
‘ for game, he made a keen run, and was only 
‘a taker of non-exiftence. 

‘ That, which the dog this day has made 
‘thy game, may be enough for thee, O lion 
‘man, for two months. 

‘Rife, and give fome roaft meat to thy 

‘ wounded heart ; do thou eat the flefh, give 
* the hide to the poor. 

© Thy lip fed on fatnefs before this ; but thou 
‘ wilt eat a fat fox no more. 

¢ Thou art fecure from the oil of our limbs; 
‘thy conftitution has efcaped from our bile, 
© (occafioned by our flefb.) 

‘Thou art far from him: what fidelity is 
‘this? thou art not affliated: what heart- 
‘ breaking (/iver-eating ) is this?’ 
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The hunter faid to him: ‘ The night is in 
‘labour with events; this grief of one day is to 
* my mind, (or for my good). 

‘I am glad on that account, that in the 

* narrow manfion of the world, joy and forrow 
‘ have neither of them duration. 

‘ This is all dominion and all vaffalage, there 
‘is not in this world any felicity. 

‘ The ftars and the fpheres are in motion, 
‘ pleafure and pain are in their pafiage. 

- Tam glad that my heart is forrowful, be- 
‘ caufe the coming of forrow is the occafion of 
* cheerfulnefs. 

‘To my wolf the condition of Y¢/uf has 
‘come; .du¢ I am not a wolf: q will not rend 
‘my velt. 

‘If they take him from me, O thou plotter 
‘of ftratagems, they will bring him back to 
‘me with fuch game as thou.’ 

He was in his fpeech; when a cloud of duft 
came ; the dog became apparent from the veil 
of concealment. 

‘ He came, and round him took two or three 
‘turns; then he caught the carrion hide of the 

© fox in his teeth. 
| He faid, ‘I am come late to this enhenpeid 
“ animal; but let a fox know, that I am come, 
‘ like a lion. - 
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‘ My collar was hung upon thy faith, the 
‘ taunting fpeech of the fox wa an incentive to 
* thy lively hope.’ 

Whoever places his confidence in the /upreme 
will, brings the conclufion of his work to hap- 
pinefs. 


VII. 


ON PROTECTION. 
FERIDUN AND THE ANTELOPE. 


ONE morning, with two or three perfons of 
' confidence, FERIDUN went out for recreation. 

When he came hunting to a lawn, FErIpuN 
faw his game a little antelope. 

its neck and ear exempt from hoftility; its 
eye and haunches employed in making inter- 
ceffion. 

Thou mayft fay, that, from the very place 
where it was caught by the eye, it had bounded 
out of the king’s fight. 

The king was fo captivated by that game, 
that the whole of him was bounded by that 


prey. 
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He made Raxasu (or Lightning, the name 
of a pied horfe) hot upon it, like its liver; he 
made the back of 4zs bow foft, like its bowels. 

His arrow, with that excellence, paffed from 
it; Raxkusu, in that courfe, came not to its 
duft. 

The king {aid to the arrow: * Where is that 
‘ thy wing of vengeance?” He faid to RAKHSH; 
« Where is that thy {wiftnefs of faith? 

‘ Both of you in this affair are much wound- 
‘ed, are reproached by this little grafs-eater.’ 

The arrow became a tongue, /aying, ‘O 
¢ guard of the frontiers, this dumb anima/ is an 
¢ object of thy regard ; 

‘In the afylum of thy coat of mail, it frifks 
¢ around; what harrow-head can pierce the head 
' © of thy armour? 

‘ Since it bas been favoured with a look of the 
* fortunate, it would not be pleafant that only 
‘the hand of muficians /hou/d be on its cymbal 
¢ (its hide), 

‘ Seek the mark (the Jfervice / of the exalted, 
‘ O intelligent man, that thou mayft be exalted 
* above the mark (the burning) of the lofty,’ 
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VIII. 
ON VIGILANCE. 
THE HERBMAN, THE CUTPURSE, AND THE FOX. 


THERE was a fruit-feller, whofe place of abode 
was YEMEN: a little fox was the ftore-keeper 
of his ward-robe, 

Who ufed to keep an eye of attention on the 
edge of the way: he ufed to guard the cottage 
of the herb-man. 

A CUT-PURSE contrived feveral deep {chemes, 
but his depth produced no advantage, 

He clofed his eyes together, when the fox 
took his mark: be pretended thet he flept, and 
by fleeping took the vein of his life. 

When the fox faw the fleeping of that wolf, 
fleep came upon him, and he drew in his head, _ 
The cut-purfe reckoned that fleep a gift of 
fortune: he came, and took away that fortune’s 

gift, the purfe. 

Whoever, in this paffage hive Life make 
a place of flumber, either his head or his crown 
goes non his hand, 
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TX. | 
ON FATE AND FREEWILL. 
THE RECLUSE TURNED LIBERTINE. 


An attendant on the Mesjid was clofe fhut up 
from calamities, but he became affiduous in fre- 
quenting the ftreet of taverns: 

He conveyed wine to his mouth, and like 
wine fhed tears; faying,.‘ O me miferable ! 
‘ what refuge is there for me. 

* The bird of defire was at reft in my heart ; 
‘ but the grains of my rofary were a fnare to me. 

‘ The Caéa was the plunderer of my precious 
“time; the houfe of [fam became a tavern. 

¢ It was my bad afcendant: I was ill-ftarred: 
* I was deftined for the dwelling of profligate 
* KALANDARS. 

_€ The eye of. good breeding is under a veil 
«for me; the ftreet, where taverns are, is dif- 
* ordered through me. 

‘Let the blame of the world be upon me, 
“who am driven from tt; but let my own duft. 
‘ be far removed from my {kirts. 

‘Were it not my fate, how could I and ‘the 
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© zdol Lat come together? how coulda fervant of 
“ the Mesjid and the place of taverns agree?’ 

A young fellow, who was /zd in the fame 
veil, faid with fpirit from the place, whence he 
had caft his cye, 

‘ Hold this condué remote sisies the way of 
© deftiny: a hundred thoufand, (uch as thou, 
* are a fingle barley-corn to the divine will. 

‘* Come to the gate of afking pardon, and thou 
‘ wilt wafh away thy fin, and then tell a different 
‘ ftory of this ftrain. 

‘When thou fhalt go, the acceptor of ex- 
‘ cufes will take thee; if not, he will himfelf 
‘ come, and bear thee away captive. 

_ © To feed on green vegetables from the fur- 
‘ face of the earth, is enough: this firmament 
‘is a fufficient fugar-cane for thy milk. 

« Till he fhall take thy water from thee, make 
‘a provifion of it; for one fhort day feek a 
“corner of retirement on account of thy ap- — 
© proaching diffolution. 

‘ Thine eye drowned in bloody tears was not 
‘ pleafing ; the living and the dead fun in the 
‘ fame flumber, | 

‘ Heaven faw thine eye thus drunken with 
£ fleep, it concealed its face under a veil. 
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is 
ON CANDOUR AND DETRACTION. 
"THE BENEVOLENCE OF JESUS. 


‘Tue foot of Mesthhd, which was traverfing the 
world, paffed by the end of a little market place. 

A wolf-dog had fallen in the path-way: his 
Yufuf (his life) had efcaped out of the pit (Aes 
body ). 

A crowd was gazing on the head of the dead 
beaft, in the manner of carrion-eating vultures. 

One faid: ‘ The difguftfulnefs of this carcafe 
‘ brings offence to our brain, like wind on a 
* lamp.’ 

And another faid: * That account is not fuf- 
‘ ficient : it is blindnefs to the eye, and torment 
‘ to the heart.’ 

Every man produced a note in this ftrain, and 
fhowed fpight againft the head of the dead dog. 

When the turn of Fe/us came to fpeak, he 
laid blame afide, and came with moral wifdom. 

He faid, from that rich imagery, which is in 
the palace of his mind, « pearls are not equal in 
‘ whitenefs to his teeth.’ 

_ And thofe two or three perfons made their 
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own teeth white with that burned fhell (meaning 
the carcafe) from the fear of rebuke, and the 
hope of forgivene/s. 

- Look not on the faults of people and the 
merits of thyfelf: caft thine eye down on thy 
own collar. 


XI. 


ON THE INSTABILITY OF EARTHLY 
ADVANTAGES. | 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE GARDEN. 


A PHILOSOPHER Pon the realm of Hindiftan 
took his way towards a garden. 

He faw a ftation with a painted -edifice ; ‘he 
found a royal manfion with ornamented cenitieys 

The rofe-bud, like the world, tucking up his 
robe for blood; the poppy not confidering the 
fhortnefs of his life. ve 

Flowers of many a hue raifed from the bower, 
wine mixed with fugar clofe confined (im the 
flalks or neétaria). 

The thorn with its fhield pierced by his own 
fhaft, the willow trembling for his own life. 
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The locks of the violet forming a rope for his 
neck, the eye of the narciflus /bedding coins into 
his lap. 

The poppy receiving gems from the turkoife — 
throne of the rofe; the poppy /afting for one 
breath (moment), the rofe for one day. 

Their duration is for one inftant, no more ; 
none of them are attentive to the end. 

When the fage had departed from that bower 
of paradife, after fome months he paffed towards 
the fame quarter. 

For thofe flowers. and nightingales which he 
. had feen in that garden, he perceived the noife 
of drunkennefs from kites and crows, 

The verdure of the garden changed for an 
exhalation, the nofegay of flowers for daggers 
of thorns. 

The old man looked on that quick departing 
beauty: he laughed at all the fowers, and wept 
for himfelf. 

He faid::< In the time of difplay _— has 
* the property of permanence. 

© Whoever has raifed his head from a little 
‘ earth and water, has been drawn i in the end to 
‘ defolation. 

‘ Since there is no abode better chan a defo- 
‘ late one, 1 have no > other inclination than to 

‘ retire in folitude.’ | 


When he had received fight by the a of 
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confidence in beaven; he becaine acquainted 
with himfelf, and found Gop. 





XII. 
ON A BAD CONSCIENCE. 
THE TWO RIVAL PHYSICIANS. 


BETWEEN two Phyficians, by reafon of their. 
dwelling together, fome difcourfe pafled of 
alienated good will. 

It was the boaft of *‘ Iam the man ;’ and ‘thou 
‘art he,’ was not turned up: it was the reign 
of one, and that of two was not admitted. 

In truth, it is not proper that two fhould 
hear themfelves called one ; it is not fit, that both 
together fhould crop one harveft. 

Who ever faw the banquet of two fxnsuins 
in one apartment? Who ever faw the place of 
two fabres im one fheath? . 

It was the defire of the two fages. themfelves, 
that one of the two fhould appropriate the dwell- 
ing. | 
When ¢his animofity took up the girdle of 
hatred, each took Ais own way to leave the 
chamber empty. 

VOL. II, EE 
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. Both of theth in the morning uttered a ftrain 
of malice: they made an outcry like fellers of a 
houfe. 

That they may depart from the caufe of 
difarrangement ; they feverally eat, ‘like fugar,. 
their own contrivance. 

That, which ever of them in that houfe is the 
mere ftrong hearted, whofe draught of poifon 
is the more deftrudtive, 

Men would give to one art the declining of 
both ftores of wifdom ; they would give to one 
body the life of two human forms. 

_ . The firft rival formed a bow! of poifon, which 
by its putrid effuvie, melted the hardeft black 
_ ftone. 

_ That lion-man took his draught; with the 

recollection of fugar he drank the poifon eafily. 

. A neareous herb, which fat in it, clofed the 

paffage of the venom with an antidote. 

He burned like a moth, and found /zs wings 
again: like a taper he haftened back to » the 
affembly. 

The other plucked a flower from the iil 7 
he pronounced a charm, and breathed on the 
flower. | 

He gave to his enemy, on account of his 
violence, that Mower moré operative than ‘his 
poifon. 

His enemy, from the flower, which the en- 
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chariter gave, through fear of it became fenfe- 
lefs, and gave up the ghoft.. 

That rival by a medicine carried the poifon 
from his body; and this died through ima- 
gination, of a fingle flower. __ 

Sach among the many-coloured flowers, which 
are in the garden of the earth, is a drop of blood 
from the heart of a man. 


N. B. He means, perhaps, that it would have 
the fame ftrong effect on the mind of a mure 
derer or tyrant, as the flower had on the ima- 
gination of the phyfician. 


XIIt. 
ON RICHES. 


_ ‘THE PILGRIM, AND THE SUFI HIS DEPOSITARY. 
f 

A TRAVELLER to the CasBau began a pre- 

paration for the journey; he performed the cere- 

monies of thofe who vifit the CABAH. 

That, which he held beyond the obje& of 
his bufinefs, was the fum of ten thoufand dinars 
‘(pieces of gold) which he had. 

| EE 2 
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A certain Sur1, a liberal man, faid to him, 
‘ Shorten thy fleeve from trouble. ) 

‘It has come into my heart that honefty zn 
keeping @ depofit is within it ; good faith, if it be 
‘in-no one é//e, is in it.’ 

The pilgrim went, and fecretly carried it to 
his houfe : he delivered the ten thoufand dinars 
to the SuFt, 

And {aid, ‘ Keep the fecret within this veil, : 
© that, when I come, thou mayft bring it to me 
‘ again.’ 

The merchant took the way of the defert: 
the Shaikh took up the depofited gold, 

_ Saying, ‘O Lord! and beware!’ which was 
itfelf fo much, that the heart of the dervi/h 
was captivated by it. - 

He faid, ‘ With 47s gold I have decorated 
* my labours: I have found that treafure, which 
‘ I was afking for. 

‘ Let mie devour quickly what God has given, 
‘ that there may not be an obftacle from pro- 
* ceeding gently.’ 

He opened the chain from its links: he gave 
a loofe to pleafure for feveral nights. 

He put his hand on the bag of dinars; he © 
made the locks of idols the ftrings of his holy 
girdle. 

His frock and haffock were torn to pieces: 
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contraction of heart remaining, ane abundant 
excufes. 

He fo devoured his game, that no mark of it 
remained: a drop of oil remained not for his 
lamp. 

Our Hgj?, when he came back from his 
journey, made an incurfion, like a Turk, on 
his Hinpuv. 

He faid, ‘ Bring to me, O fharp-minded—,’ 
the other {aid « What?’ He faid ‘ my gold,’ the 
Sufi faid to him, § filence.’ 

‘ Sufpend thy anger in generofity, and lay 
‘ afide ftrife: from a defolate village who takes 
* tribute? 

‘That fum of money has been expended in 
‘the air: from what place to what place #s the 
‘diftance between the bankrupt and the ten 
* thoufand pieces? 

‘No one has borne /2 aafely one incurfion of 
‘Turxs; no one has delivered yee his 

* goods to an Hinpu. 

‘ Thy ingot of pure gold has broken the aie 
‘of my heart; I have devoured that se 
‘ which fits heavy on me,’ 

With a hundred {miles he had given his 
wealth to plunder: he went, and, with an hun- 
dred tears, {ftood by his feet, 

The S#f faid; « the world is in labour with 
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‘injury; by an injurious at it is = the fin 
‘ lies upon me. 

‘O be merciful, for I am penitent ; again, by 
* thy hand, Iam become a Mufelman.’ 

The Haj} faid to him with generofity, yet 
with a hundred agitations, ‘ arife, for of this 
* {train nothing was proper,’ 

When the filver of God was gone back to | 
God, he became a deftroyer of filver, and pafied 
away from it. 

_ He became his own advifer, /aying: ‘ In this 
‘ houfe make no buftle: he has nothing ¢o re- 
‘ fore: what can I take from nothing? 

‘ How fhould I take gold, fince he has not a 
‘ barley-corn? he has no pledge in Ais band, but 
‘ his worfhip of God. 

‘Whatever concerns that wealth and sets Saf, 
“is a mim with a loop or a Curicx aif (that is 
© contains nothing ).’ 

He faid: *‘ Thou defireft that I would not 
‘ diftrefs thee: that which was forbidden to 
© thee I make lawful for thee. 

‘ Keep thy hand, O thou player with sips 
‘ and balls, like the fky, from a fhort fleeve and 
‘a long hand. . 

‘ No heart is free from covetoufnefs and envy; 
‘there is not a faithful man on the furface af 
‘ this earth. 
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‘ Faith is current coin; give it not to Sha:tan: 
‘ give not to a dog-keeper the rich collar of the 
‘ Faghfur (emperor of China).’ | 

If thou giveft, O Khwdjah, an obligation is 
upon thee: the ftock of an indigent man it is 
impoffible to demand back. 

This is the ftation of vice; making virtue ¢Ay 
provifion, go, catch the fkirts of faith, and re- — 
tire to a corner. | 

The publick officer of this road is like a 
plunderer; a poor man is better off than one 
well attended. 

Fortune {trikes not the moneylefs : oe {mites 
the caravan of the opulent. 

- T have feen from that ftation where the world 
is viewed, that the adverfity of bees is from the 
{weetnefs of their comb, 





XIV. 
ON TRUTH. 
THE TYRANT AND THE SAGE. 


‘THERE was a king, who oppreffed his fubjects: 
in his fondnefs of fal/fe evidence he had the 
manners of Hejaj (a tyrant of Ba/rah). 
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_ Whatever in the night time was born {or 
cancerved) from the morning was repeated in 
his palace at early dawn. 

. One morning a perfon went to the king, 
yaore apt to difclofe fecrets than the orb of the 
moon, 

Whe from the moon acquired nightly ftra- 
tagems, and from the dawn alate the art of 
‘an informer. 

He faid: ‘A certain old man in private has 
‘ called thee a difturber, and a tyrant, and blood- 
© thirfty.’ 

The king was enraged by his fpeech: he 
faid, ‘ Even now I put him to death.’ , 
- He fpread 2 cloth, and {cattered fand on it: 
(to catch the blood) the devil himfelf fled from 
his madnefs. 

A youth went, like the wind, to the face of 
the old man: he faid, ‘ The king i is ill difpofed 
‘ towards thee. 

‘Before this evil-minded tyrant has pro- 
‘nounced shy doom, arife, go to him, that thou 
‘ mayft bring him to Ses right ftate of mind,’ 

The fage performed his ablution; took his 
fhroud; went before the king, and took up his 
difcourfeé. 

The dark-minded monarch clapped his hands 
together ; and, from a defire of revenge, his eye 
was dent back towards the heel of his foot. 
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He faid: * I have heard that thou haft given 
‘loofe to thy fpeech; thou haft none me re- 
“vengeful and mad-headed. 

‘ Art thou apprized of my eiaiaile like that 
“of Soriman? doft thou call me in this man- 
* ner an oppreffive demon?’ 

The old man faid to him: ‘ I have not been 
* fleeping : I have faid worfe of thee than what - 
* thou repeateft. 

- € Old and young are in peril from thy ad; 
‘ town and village are injured by thy miniftry. 

-©T, who am thus enumerating thy faults, am 
* holding a mirror to thee both for bad and good. 

‘ When the mirror fhows thy blemithes truly, 
‘break thyfelf: it is a crime to break the 

‘ mirror. 

* See my truth, and apply thy underftanding 

* to me;-and, if it be not fo, kill me on a gibbet.’ 
When the fage made a confeffion with truth, 
the veracity of the old man had an effeét on 
him. | 
When the king faw that veracity of his before 
‘him, he perceived his re€titude, his own crook- 
— ednefs. 

He faid: take away his {pices and his fhroud, 
bring in my fweet odours, and robe of honour. 
_ He went back from the height of injuttice : 
he became a juft prince, cherifhing his fubjeéts. 

-No virtuous man has kept his truth con- 
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cealed ; for a true {fpeech no man has been in- 
jured, | | 
Bring truth (rdf) forward, that thou mayft 
be faved (raftigér): truth from thee zs victory 
from the Creator. 

Though true words were all pearls, yet they 
would be harfh, very harfh, for ‘truth is bitter.” 


XV. 
ON BAD MINISTERS. 
THE YOUNG KING AND HIS MINISTERS. 


I HAvE heard a tale, that, in the fartheft limits 
of Marv, there was a prince, a youth. like a 
cyprefs. , 

That country was difturbed by his govern- 
_ ment: the realm was treacherous to him, like 
fortune. | 

The old minifers reproved his inexperience : 
he was in peril from a difturbance half raifed, ~ 

One night, with anxiety from that calamity, 
he dreamed, that an old man (or Saint ) fpoke 
to him in his fleep. . 
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Saying: * O new moon, dig up thy old ram-' 
‘part, (or fign of the Zodiack) and, O freth 
* flower, {trike the old branch. 

‘ The new bough cannot raife its head from - 
* the cypre{s-grove, unlefs thou {mite the neck 
‘ of the aged ftem. 

* That the dominion may be fixed on ‘ihe 
* that thy life, like thy difpofition, may be more 
‘ pleafant.’ 

When the king raifed up his head from heavy 
fleep, he removed thofe two or three perfons 
from among Ais minifters. 

He raifed the new, and erafed the old: the 
realm became frefh for the young king. 

He, who makes a rent in the kingdom #s 
better overthrown; an army, ill performing its 
engagements, is better difperfed. _ 


Oe 





XVI. 
ON PRUDENCE. 


THE SENSIBLE CHILD. 


A CHILD, from among thofe of liberal birth, 
went out with two qv three of the fame age. 
His foot from that running was joined to his. 
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hand, (be fell): he broke the joy of his ne 
and the bone of his foot. 

The breath of thofe two or three companions 
of the fame age was more contracted than the 
diftrefs of his fituation. 

He, who was moft friendly to him, faid: ‘ It 
“will be neceffary to hide him at the bottom 
‘ of a pit, - 

‘That the fecret may not te revealed like 
‘the day; that we may not be full of thame 
‘ from his father.’ | 

One of them was his enemy, a2 child who 
moft confidered the end of things. 

. He faid to himfelf: ‘ Certainly, by means of 
‘ thefe companions, the procefs: of this bufinefs 
‘ cannot remain hidden. 

‘ Since they confider me, among ¢hem all, as 
‘his enemy, they may throw upon me the a 

‘ picion of this accident?’ 

He went to the father, and made fan ac- 
quainted wth it; fo that his father provided a 
remedy for the mifchief,. 

Whoever has in him the jewel of prudence, 
has power over every thing. 
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XVII. 
ON RETIREMENT AND TEMPTATION. 


THE RECLUSE AND HIS PUPILS. 


A TRAVELLER, from among the men of devo- 
tion, went abroad, and with the fpiritual guide 
were a thoufand pupils: 

In that caravan the fage refigned in a fingle 
moment the whole ftock of Ais devotion to earthly 
depofitaries, (earthly enjoyments)> 

Each of his fcholars thook his fleeve in depart- 
ang from him, till all departed: one perfon re- 
mained. 

The old man faid to him: ‘ What defign has 
‘ been formed, that all of them are gone, and 
€ thou ftayeft in thy place? 

The pupil faid: ‘ Oh! my heart is thy {ta- 
‘tion; the diadem of my head is the duft of 
* the fole of thy foot. | 

‘I came not, in the firft moment, with the 
‘ wind of /evity, that | fhould go back with the 
* fame wind. 

‘Let him who expects juttice, live juftly 
‘ let him who comes with the gale go with the 
‘ gale. 
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* The duft goes quickly; it was quickly fettled: 
* thence it has no permanence in one place. 

‘ The mountain by gentle degrees attains its 
‘height ; by reafon of that it is fo durable. 

* It is the difpofition of fortune to rend veils; 
‘it is the bufinefs of the patient to bear burdens. 

‘ Be not the bearer of evil, if thy robe be 

© not defiled; bear not the burden of — 
‘if thou beef not an afs.” 

The taper, which every night is eset in 
fhedding gold, (light) is like a truly devout 
man concealed under a mantle. 


— XVIII. 
ON SECRECY. 
THE CONFIDENTIAL MINISTER. 


- THERE was a confidential intimate friend of 
JEmsuIp; he was more intimately conneere 
than the moon with the fun. 

The employment of this noble youth raifed 
its head fo high, that the king exalted him 
above all the world. 

Since for fidelity he bore away he’ ball from 
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others, the king delivered to him his treafury 
with the office of fuperintendant. 

With all his near approach to the king, the 
youth leaped to a farther diftance, like an arrow 
from the bow. : 

The fecret of the monarch pierced the heart 
of the excellent youth: he durft not mention 
that fecret to any one. 

_ An old woman found the way of the virtuous 
youth; fhe found his red poppy (Ais cheek) yel- 
low as her clay (her complexion). 

She faid: *O cyprefs, what autumn haft 
‘chou felt, who haft drunk water from the 
‘ rivulet of kings. | 
. € Why art thou pale, fince thou draweft from 
‘ that fiream? What is this narrow-heartednefs 
‘ from that pleafantnefs of heart ? 

‘On thee a youth why is the form of old 
* age? Thou drinkeft poppies (red wine): Why 
* is thy complexion like a white violet? 

‘ Thou art not the fecret keeper of the king 
© of the world. Expand thy countenance, like 
‘ the heart of the world’s monarch. 

‘ The face of the fubject fhould be red through 
‘ the prince; efpecially the cheeks of the con- 
* fidential officers of the army.’ 

_ The youth faid: ‘ Thy mind is unaware of 
‘this; thou art ignorant of that which is in my 


¢ heart. 
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‘ My patience has made me the clofe com- 
* panion of forrow; patience (or a/oes ) has made 
‘ my face fo pale. 

‘ The king has placed, in proportion to his 
‘own greatnefs, the gem of his fecrets in my 
* heart. 

‘ That, which he has placed in this heart, is 
‘ vaft: I cannot reveal the fecret of the great. 

‘I have not thus clofed my heart through his 

‘words: through my own deficiency I have 
‘confined my tongue. | 

‘ Thence I open not with thee the door of 
* {miles ; that, by means of my tongue, the bird 
‘ of the fecret may not fly out. | 

‘If this fecret fhould not pafs out of my 
‘heart, I fix my mind to this, that my heart 
‘ muft be fu// of blood. 

‘And if I fhould make the hidden fecree 

¢ publick, fortune would utter words of fear 
‘ from my head!’ 
The old woman faid to him: « Ufe not the 
‘perfon of any one: know thyfelf thy friend, 
‘ thyfelf thy affociate ; and enough. 

‘Hold not a fingle perfon the confident of 
‘ this breath; hold not even thy own fhadow 
‘ thy confidential companion. 

‘ This face of thine, with the colour of a gold- 
* coin, is better pale, than if it were red in a 
* whirlpool of blood.’ 
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I myfelf hear, that in the night the head fays 

feveral times to the tongue. * beware.’ 
_ Doft thou feek the fummit (or the defred 
olject#)? make not thy tongue Jong and fharp 
dike a {word; make not a window difperfing 
{ecrets. 

A man, who binds down his tonguc, may be 
happy; the mad dog is a ftrétcher out of his 
tongue. 

Thy beft fecurity is thy tongue under the 
palate: a fabre is beft liked in the fheath. © 

The folace of this mortal grief is in fouls; for 
the calamity of heads is in tongues. 

Keep thy tongue in this charger (of the 
world); that thy head ~ not fay Ah! from 
a real charger. 

Open not thy lip; although there be waters 
of life i s#; fince behind a wall are many ears. 

Whilft men {mell not thy fragrant breath, like 
the violet, they will not, as ¢éat flower, crop 
thy head, by reafon of thy tongue. 

Hear not bad /peeches; it is a time for dull. 
nefs of hearing: fpeak not bad words, it is a 
feafon for filence. 
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XIX. 
ON TACITURNITY. 
THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE HAWK. 


WHEN the rofe-buth bloffomed in the bower 
of a garden, a nightingale went up to a hawk, 
and {aid, 

‘ From all'birds, how haft thou, being Glent, | 
‘born away the ball? Produce at length she 
© reafon. 

‘Since thou haft drawn breath decide thy 
“clofed lip, thou haft not f{poken a pleafing 
‘ word to any one. 

© Yet thy abode is the wrift of Sanyar (the 
* king): thy food is the breaft of the moft de- 
‘ licate partridge. 

‘I, who with one twinkling of an eye, by 
‘ myfterious operation, produce a hundred fine 

‘ gems from my pocket, 

‘Why is hunting for worms my nature? Why 
“is my manfion on the top of thorns ?* 

The hawk faid to him: ‘ For a mement be 
‘ all ear: obferve my taciturnity,: and be filent. 

‘I, who am a little converfant in bufinefs, 
‘ perform a hundred aés, and repeat not one. 
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‘Go; for thou art beguiled by fortune; thou - 
‘ performeft not one deed, neverthelefs thou dif- 
* playeft a thoufand. 
‘ Since I am all intelligence at the place of 
‘ hunting, the king gives me the breafts of par- 
‘ tridges, and his writt. 
‘Since thou art one entire motion of a 
* tongue, eat worms, and fit on thorns; and fo 
‘ peace be with you.’ | 


XX. 


ON THE PRIDE OF WEALTH. 
HA’RU’NU’RRASHID AND HIS BARBER. 


WuEeEn the period of the Khalafet came to Ha- 
RUN, the ftandard of ABBaAs extended over the 
world. 

One midnight he turned his bik on the 
partner of his bed, and turned his face to the 
enjoyment of the warm bath. 

A barber, who was fhaving his head, cutting 
hair by hair difpelled his forrow, | 

Saying, * O thou, who haft been apprized of 
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‘ my pre-eminence, connect me to thee this day 
‘ by making me thy fon-in-law: 

‘ Publith the difcourfe of my marriage ; make 
‘thy daughter betrothed to thy fervant.’ 

The temper of the KAuhfah grew a little 
warm ; but became again inclined to lenity. 

He faid : ‘ My dominion has turned his hver ; 
© he has gotten wild ftupidity through my amaz- 
‘ing grandeur. 

‘ His being befide himfelf, has made him a 


¢ talker of fuch nonfenfe: if not, he would not 


¢ have made this requeft and demand to mc.’ 
The next day he tried him better: the fame 
_ impreffion was on the coin of his heart. 

Thus he madc trial of him feveral times: the 
habit of the man departed not from its fixed 
place. 


Since a want of clearnefs carried the matter 


a 


from light, the é:mg carried the flory ta a con- © 


fultation with his Vezir. 
Saying, ‘From the rough pen of a ‘hair- 


‘cutter, has this event written on my forehead 


‘ by deftiny fallen on my head. 

‘He muft have the rank of being my fon-in- 
© Jaw ! See what a want of good breeding tug- 
© gefts to him. 

‘Whenever he comes, like fate, upen my 
‘head, he throws ftones upon me and upon my 
‘gems. 
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‘In his mouth i 2 poniard, and in his hand a 
‘ fword, I will give him the edge of a fabre 
‘ without fail.’ 

The Vezir faid: ‘ Thou art fecure from any 
‘ defign of his: perhaps his foot is on the top 

‘of atreafure. — 

‘When the fimple man fhall come towards 
“thy head, fay, ‘turn afide from the place, 
“ where thy foot firft ftood.” 

‘If he be refractory, ftrike off his neck ; if not; 
‘ dig up the place, where he ftepped firft.’ 
compliance, which he plik changed his dines in 
the manner, that was directed. 

When he feparated his foot from the firft 
{tation, the manner of the barber was different. 

While his foot was on the head of a treafure, 
the figure of royalty was in his mirror. 

When he faw his foot devoid of the treafure, 
he faw again the cottage of his barber's bufinefs. 

Having fewed up his mouth he faw the pro- 
priety of little {peech; he had taught good- 
breeding to his eye and tongue. 

They foon dug up the place, where he ftood, 
and found a treature under his fcot. 

Whoever fets his foot on the head of a trea- 
fure, by his own tpeech opens the door of the 
treafury. 


$ 


p 
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The treafure of Nezami, who has thrown 
down the talifman, which concealed it, is a clear 
bofom and an enlightened heart. 


“END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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